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Facsimile of page one of the manuscript. The two top lines and the central 
paragraph are in Talleyrand’s handwriting. The rest was added later by 
Adolphe de Bascourt, adviser to the Duchess of Sagan. 
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FOREWORD 


The end of the Seven Years’ War in 1763 and the beginning of the 
first World War in 1914 are the chronological boundaries of the de- 
velopment of a community, European both in the sense of being com- 
posed of Europeans and in the sense of being organized with reference 
to Europe as a whole rather than with reference to the segmental forms 
in which the Europeans had organized most of the aspects of power. In 
ideological terms, the rise, the maturity, and the decline of this com- 
munity lie between the dissolution of rigid mercantilist attitudes, on 
the one hand, and the emergence of totalitarianism, on the other. This 
was the the community of international finance. 

The statesmen of the nineteenth century were familiar with the 
idea that the international financiers were “the Sixth Great Power.” 
The historians have been slow to utilize the implication that this 
“Power,” like the others, was a form susceptible of examination and 
historical description. Indeed, the naive acceptance by the historian 
of the State as the sole category of historical construction must be 
viewed as one of the essential elements in the acceptance of romantic 
nationalism and its totalitarian implications by the Europeans. The 
catholic community of the financiers, like the Catholic community 
of the Middle Ages, succumbed in the long run to the totalitarian 
impulses of the national states. It is nonetheless an essential cate- 
gory for the true history of the nineteenth century. 

This community was nonetheless real for lacking the feudal char- 
acters which make it easy for the historian to recognize as separate 
existences the several states of Europe. It was somewhat like Hellas, 
in that its social bonds were common ideals and mores rather than 
anything in the nature of legislation or prescription. It was some- 
what like the medieval church, in that without physical force of its 
own it was able on occasion to summon and to restrain the physical 
force of the states. It was somewhat like a feudal society with its 
suzerains and vassals bound together by a complex of mutual loyalties 
and common interests. It was very much like the Federal organiza- 
tion of the United States. It operated in areas and over subjects that 
lay beyond the range of the still very incomplete eighteenth-century 
states. Just as the United States is indissolubly involved with the 
existence of the several states of the Union, so the community of inter- 
national finance was involved with the existence of the several seg- 
mental organizations of power in European society. It was not catho- 
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lic or cosmopolitan finance: it was international. As in the political 
system of the United States, a double citizenship characterized the 
active persons of this community. They might make themselves 
places in the political life of their particular states by virtue of their 
connections in the life of the international community and, vice versa, 
make themselves places in the life of the international community 
by virtue of their connections in the life ef a particular state. Thus 
a Necker, by virtue of his place as an international financier, might 
make himself a minister in the French state. Thus a Claviére, long 
rejected at least to the margins of the community of international 
finance, might win his way to full participation by means of his tem- 
porary possession of power as a French politician. Just so, a Talley- 
rand, even in exile from two of the greatest financial capitals, was at 
the same time a citizen of France and a citizen of this international 
community. 

Here in this unusual autobiographical collection of the materials 
for the story of Talleyrand in America, so fortunately discovered by 
Dr. Hans Huth and so generously put by him at the disposition of 
American scholarship, and in the illuminating introduction and edi- 
torial material which Dr. Wilma Pugh has supplied for it, we have an 
important fragment of the early development of the community of 
international financiers. By calling it a fragment it is not intended 
to depreciate the contribution, but rather to call attention to the fact 
that all work done in that field remains fragmentary because no Taine 
or Tocqueville has arisen to create a frame of reference and a termin- 
ology with which to describe what the financiers did or what they 
signified in a given situation. Even the system-making genius of 
Karl Marx resulted only in reducing the expression, “international 
finance,” to the level of an epithet. For at least two reasons American 
historians ought to be particularly sensitive to the existence of this 
form as a problem of history. Their own country was the peculiar 
field of the internationa! financiers during the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, when it was still difficult to induce the ruling groups of the 
several great powers to accept the federal curbs and credit limitations 
as conditions of their own activity. In the second place, Americans 
are presumptively familiar with the working of an effective federal 
system and in particular with the double citizenship involved and 
the consequent complex possibilities of action in the system. 

Talleyrand in America, as represented by these papers, takes his 
place among the pioneers, the organizers, the constitution-makers of 
the community of international finance. Like the countinghouse 
heroes of Davis’s Karly History of American Corporations (2 vols., 
New York, 1917) and of Van Winter’s Het Aandeel van den 
Amsterdamschen Handel aan den Opbouw van het Amerikaansche 
Gemeenebest (2 vols., Amsterdam, 1927-33), he was paving the way 
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for the effective incorporation of the new nation into the culture-wide 
organization of the financiers. Much thought has been wasted on 
determining the exact point at which the United States “became a 
world-power.” ‘The category has its uses for political history viewed 
merely as maneuver. Far more important for the history of Europe 
and of the United States, viewed as total societies, is the incorporation 
of the latter and of other expansion and development societies into 
the great structure of Europe integrated by financial, economic, and 
other cultural bonds—and anomalously and ruinously segmented by 
the localists, the feudalists, and the politicians. As Julien Benda puts 
it, the clerks (especially the historical clerks, he might have said) have 
betrayed their heritage in serving the particular and the concrete 
rather than the universal and the abstract. It is somewhat in com- 
pensation for “the treason of the clerks” that books of this sort are 
being written. It is this that gives me a deep satisfaction and a cer- 
tain pride that I could help a little in bringing this book into being. 
F. L. Nusspaum. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The discovery of a hitherto unknown manuscript on economic con- 
ditions in the United States prepared by Talleyrand during his 
American sojourn is bound to be a welcome surprise. Any new source 
material on American business in the eighteenth century is valuable 
because of its scarcity. It is all the more interesting as coming from 
such a well-formed expert as Talleyrand and as having been pre- 
pared at that critical period in American economic life when the 
recently organized American federation was faced with the problem 
of reorganizing commercial and financial relations with Europe under 
conditions of crisis, revolution, and war. The manuscript has been 
brought to light at a particularly opportune time: when there is greater 
interest than formerly in economic problems and when another period 
of revolution and war in Europe has given us a new understanding of 
the effect of war on economy and a new interest in that phase of his- 
tory. For these reasons it has seemed desirable to publish the manu- 
script without delay. 

After the recent biographies and articles on Talleyrand by Lacour- 
Gayet, Duff Cooper, Evans, and Baldensperger, it seemed unlikely 
that much new and important material would be found. The 
thorough search made by Lacour-Gayet in particular appeared to 
bring to light all the Talleyrand material. ‘There was, however, one 
logical place to look for Talleyrand material which apparently never 
was investigated by his biographers because of its inaccessibility. 
This was Sagan castle in Silesia, the residence of Dorothea, Duchess 
of Dino, the niece who inherited Talleyrand’s archives. This castle 
contains a number of Talleyrand’s papers and letters, including a 
leather-bound volume containing Talleyrand’s notes on American busi- 
ness, prepared during his sojourn in America from 1794 to 1796. 
Since this manuscript was not clearly catalogued, it could have been 
overlooked by an investigator. However, circumstances brought it 
to the attention of Dr. Hans Huth, who recognized its value. In 1936 
he copied the contents of the volume and brought the eopy to the 
United States. This copy has been translated and is published here.? 


1G. Lacour-Gayet, the ‘definitive’ biographer, knew there were letters there but said 
he was unable to secure permission to investigate. J alleyrand (Paris, 1932), IV, 14, 
note 8. 
2A copy of the original manuscript has been deposited in the Division of Manuscripts of 
the Library of Congress. 
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The manuscript is a collection of memoirs, notes, and letters copied, 
some in Talleyrand’s handwriting and some in a strange handwriting, 
into a leather-bound volume of the type commonly used in the 
eighteenth century for letter books. However, this is not a letter book 
in the usual sense; it is rather a notebook containing a selective col- 
lection of materials constituting a survey of European-American busi- 
ness relations in the days when the new American Federal government 
was facing the crisis of European revolution and war. There can be 
no doubt that the collection was made by Talleyrand himself, because 
much of it is in his handwriting and on the title page it is identified 
as Talleyrand’s collection by Adolphe de Bacourt, who edited Talley- 
rand’s Mémoires and examined all of his papers. It is obvious that 
the material was selected for inclusion in the notebook on the basis 
of relevancy to European-American business, for many Talleyrand 
letters and articles on other subjects from this period are known that 
are not included in this collection.’ It would appear that Talleyrand’s 
purpose had been to collect the materials for a work, planned either 
as a chapter of his memoirs or as a separate publication. The absence 
of details as to his own business transactions indicates that the pro- 
jected work was to be general rather than biographical. The work 
was never written, although the notebook did provide the material for 
the article on commercial relations between the United States and 
England read by Tallevrand before the Institut National des Sci- 
ences,‘ and for the section on America in Talleyrand’s Mémoires.’ The 
presence of this collection among Talleyrand’s papers and the absence 
of the bulk of the material from his 4/émoires or his other printed 
works are a commentary on fash ons in historical writing. The selec- 
tion of the material in the notebook reveals an interest in actual busi- 
ness and financial operations which. in contrast to the interest in the 
theory of political economy and economics in general, probably was 
unique in the eighteenth century and certainly was altogether lacking 
in the nineteenth century, or until very recent years. Whether it was 
Talleyrand who gave up the business history project and omitted the 


® Some that may be mentioned are: a letter to Bourdieu, Chollet, and Bourdieu, Dec. 12, 
1795, discussing the president’s speech before Congress, described by Lacour-Gayet (IV, 
45; letters to Mme. de Genlis (M/émoirs inédits de Mme. la Comtesse de Genlis [Varis, 
1825], V, 55-57) and Mme. de Staél (“Lettres de M. de Talleyrand 4 Mme. de Staél tirées 
des archives du chateau de Broglie’, Revue d‘histoire diplomatique, 1890, pp. 209-21) 3 
an article on assignats in Moreau de St. Méry’s Courrier de la France et des colonies, 
Feb. 26, 1796 (R. B. Yewdale, “An Unidentified Article by Talleyrand", American Historical 
Review, Oct., 1922) ; and two manuscripts in the Hamilton papers (XVIII, 2477-85, XXV, 
3424-27, Library of Congress) on taxation of government bonds and the Randolph-Fauchet 
incident. 

4Talleyrand, “Mémoire sur les relations commerciales des Etats Unis avec l'Angleterre”, 
Mémoires de UInstitut national des sciences et arts, Sciences morales et politiques, II, 
fructidor an VII, 86-106. This memoir was based on the letter to Lord Landsdowne and 
the letter on Maine. 

5 Mémoires du Prince de Talleyrand (ed. by Duc de Broglie, 1891-92), I, 233-47. All 
references to the Mémoires are to this edition. 
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material from his Mémoires, or Bacourt who edited it out, the fact 
remains that it was done under the influence of the nineteenth century 
climate of opinion. 

The problem of authorship of the pieces in the notebook is inter- 
esting but not vital to the value of the collection. Like most authors 
Talleyrand collected facts and ideas that suited his purpose and con- 
tributed to his subject without bothering to label them as his own 
or another’s. The letters, all but two of which are signed, include 
the correspondence between Talleyrand and various English capital- 
ists relative to specific plans for speculation in which Talleyrand was 
interested. The memoirs are unsigned, but they elaborate on ideas 
expressed in Talleyrand’s letters and seem to have been written for 
the same purpose but to a wider audience of European financiers. 
Every letter and memoir seems to have been written for practical 
business purposes. The order in which they appear indicates that 
most of them were copied into the notebook at the time they were 
written or received, except for three letters that were added at the end. 
Most of the unsigned memoirs are in Talleyrand’s own writing while 
most of the letters are not, suggesting that whenever possible he 
left the drudgery of copying to someone else. This fact, the unity 
of the whole, the repetition and development of ideas found first in 
Talleyrand’s letters and then in later memoirs, the character of the 
materials, as well as some internal evidences of Talleyrand’s author- 
ship which will be discussed in connection with the different pieces, 
point to Talleyrand as the author. 

The manuscript is valuable because of both its author and its subject 
matter. To those interested in Talleyrand it offers the largest body 
of material from his American period, important additions to our 
knowledge of his economic ideas and his own business activities, his 
observations on the French Revolution, as well as interesting light on 
the preparation of the Mémoires. To historians of America it offers 
comments by an intelligent and observant Frenchman on the Maine 
and New York frontiers and on economic conditions in general. To 
economic historians, European or American, it offers valuable infor- 
mation on the actual operation of the financial system and the process 
of capital investments in those regions where new opportunities for 
capitalistic activity were greatest in the late eighteenth century— 
that is, in the United States, the West Indies, and the Far East. It 
throws light on phases of the Far Eastern trade situation which have 
not been well understood. The observations on the effect of the 
eighteenth century political revolutions on capital are of unusual 
interest to anyone interested in the economic aspects of the French 
Revolution. No European visitor to America in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was better qualified to make these observations and report to 
Europeans than Talleyrand. His intelligence, his interest in economic 
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questions, his theoretical and practical knowledge of finance, and his 
opportunities for acquiring information make his comments especially 
interesting and valuable. 

As a young man Talleyrand’s chief serious interest seems to have 
been in economic questions. His preoccupation with economics and 
finance was so pronounced as to suggest the possibility that under other 
circumstances he might have become a finance minister like his out- 
standing contemporaries, Pitt and Hamilton, the latter of whom he 
admired so much. This seemed so obvious then that in the ministry- 
making intrigues of 1791, in which Gouverneur Morris participated, 
Talleyrand was slated for the ministry of finance. He had had con- 
siderable training and experience in financial operations and in politi- 
cal-financial combinations. As agent-general of the clergy he had been 
concerned with problems of government finance and with the Caisse 
d’Escompte, as well as with the handling of ecclesiastical funds. In 
the Constituent Assembly he was most active in connection with finan- 
cial questions. In private life he was a friend and disciple of 
Panchaud, the Swiss banker-speculator who played such an important 
role in late enghteenth century France as a financial theorist, secret 
adviser of ministers of finance, founder of important stock companies, 
and stock gambler. Panchaud was the focus and leader of a group of 
young noblemen and capitalists whose common interest was economics 
and speculation.” He was the authority from whom Talleyrand and 
his friends learned economic principles and theories and to whom both 
aristocrats and capitalists turned for advice in practical speculation. 
Panchaud figured in almost every important financial operation in 
France in the 1780's, and his disciples, including Talleyrand, were often 
associated with him. The close connections between finance and poli- 
tics made successful financial operations depend on good political con- 
nections. Panchaud and his entourage were critics of Necker and 
partisans of Calonne, who was the ministerial representative of the 
group. When Calonne became controller general this group had a 
chance to try out its ideas of government finance * and to take advan- 
tage of inside information for their private speculations. This they 
did not hesitate t» do, and their success aroused considerable jealousy 
and criticism of both Calonne and Talleyrand. 

The interest and vision of Talleyrand and his associates extended 
beyond the national field. Capitalists of small states like Switzerland, 
Genoa, and even the Netherlands could not find adequate opportunities 


*A. C. Morris, Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris (New York, 1878), I, 179, 185. 
7It is impossible to name the whole group, but the more important French aristocrats 
included Talleyrand, the Duc de Lauzun, and the Duc d’Orléans; the capitalists were 
largely foreigners, including E. Claviére, Girondist leader, and T. Cazenove, whom Talley- 
rand found in America later. Mirabeau and Brissot were the pamphleteers of the group. 
Panchaud’s career is most fully described in R. Bigo, Le Caisse d’Escompte (Paris, 1927). 
®See my “Calonne’s ‘New Deal’,” Journal of Modern History, Sept., 1939. 
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for their resources and energies in their own political units, and when 
in exile they were indifferent as to what country provided their profits. 
They were interested in any field which promised opportunities 
for profit in the kind of operations to which they were accustomed, 
chiefly stock speculations. For this purchase they wished to remove 
not only provincial barriers but also the national barriers to eco- 
nomic expansion. In the cosmopolitan atmosphere of the eighteenth 
century and under the influence of the economic ideas of Adam 
Smith, it was easy for French aristocrats to adopt a similar point 
of view. Sincerely devoted to the interests of France, Talleyrand 
and his friends saw those interests not from the point of view of 
national power but from the point of view of national prosperity. 
National prosperity, they believed, depended on peace and freer 
international economic relations. They favored an alliance and 
commercial treaties between France and England and Prussia. It is 
tempting to speculate on how subsequent history might have been 
changed if this program had been achieved and maintained. But such 
speculation is futile because the only part that was achieved, the 
commercial treaty between France and England, did not survive the 
nationalism of the French National Convention. Two other attempts, 
made by Talleyrand’s own coterie, did not even achieve an initial 
success. The first of these ventures into diplomacy and international 
finance was Mirabeau’s secret mission to Berlin in 1786-87, undertaken 
with the idea of strengthening the political bonds between France and 
Prussia and preparing the way for extensive financial operations. 
Talleyrand was a central figure in the plan, serving as go-between for 
Mirabeau and Calonne in political matters and for Mirabeau and Pan- 
chaud in financial matters. This mission failed, as did Talleyrand’s 
own mission to London in 1792, the purpose of which was to assure 
peace and establish political and financial bonds between France and 
England.” By the time of that mission Panchaud had died and his 
group of disciples had disintegrated, but Talleyrand was pursuing 
the same ends with other financial backing." 

The defeat of the Girondins and their liberal economic policies by 
the more nationalist Mountain and the outbreak of war with England 
ended for the time being all of Talleyrand’s hopes of an international 
politico-economic combination that would promote general prosperity. 
There was nothing-for him to do but wait and hope for a favorable 
turn in French politics. In the meantime his exclusion from England 


°H. Welschinger, La mission secréte de Mirabeau a Berlin, 1786-87 (Paris, 1900), pp. 24, 
197-98, 225-26, 322; R. M. Johnston, “‘Mirabeau's Secret Mission to Berlin”, American 
Historical Review, VI (Jan., 1901), 239-52. 

1°The financial aspects of this mission have been discussed by F. L. Nussbaum in an 
unpublished article, “International Finance and Talleyrand’s Mission to London in 1792.” 

11QOne of these financial backers was the house of Bourdieu, Chollet, and Bourdieu of 
London, to whom several of the letters in this manuscript are addressed. 
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turned his attention to America. In choosing the United States as his 
place of refuge his chief object seems to have been to remake his own 
fortune by managing and sharing in American speculations about 
which he would inform his friends. In pursuit of these plans for 
speculation he sought and secured the best American connections. He 
secured introductions to prominent American businessmen like Robert 
Morris, John Vaughan, General Knox, and Alexander Hamilton from 
their relatives whom he met in England.’* Through these Americans 
and through T. Cazenove, whom he found in Philadelphia, Talley- 
rand made the acquaintance of many others who were useful in giving 
him information and facilitating his speculations. Talleyrand made 
good use of these sources of information. Not only did he speculate in 
lands, funds, bank stock, and commercial ventures for himself and on 
commission, but he sent a great deal of information on such subjects 
to his friends and financial connections. The first group of Talley- 
rand’s letters to Europe is not included in this notebook, which starts 
with the second group. These were Talleyrand’s replies to the requests 
of English friends for his opinion of the investment opportunities in 
America. Writing these observations may have suggested to Talley- 
rand the idea of keeping copies of letters which described European- 
American economic relations in a single notebook and publishing a 
commentary. 

The European businessmen for whom Talleyrand wrote belonged to 
that emerging group of capitalists who were concerned primarily 
with financial operations rather than with the management of com- 
mercial or industrial enterprises, although some of them had not 
dropped their commercial activities altogether. The financial inter- 
ests of these capitalists extended wherever profits could be made from 
the employment of money. Their capital moved across political 
boundaries as circumstances suggested. Important ventures were 
conducted jointly by houses in several countries. They formed a sort 


2B. Vaughan to J. Vaughan, London, Feb. 20, 1794, American Miscellaneous, photostat, 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania (hereafter H. S. Penn.) ; S. Vaughan to Gen. H. Knox, 
London, Feb. 14, 1794, Knox papers, Massachusetts Historical Society (hereafter Mass. 
H. 8.) ; Angelica Church to Elizabeth Hamilton, Feb. 4, 1794, in Allan M. Hamilton, Jnti- 
mate life of A. Hamilton (London, 1910), p. 258. On Feb. 4, 1794, Talleyrand received 
$8,337.77 in bills of exchange on R. Morris from R. Morris, Jr., paid May 31 and July 7, 
1794. R. Morris Waste Book, 1794-1801, H. S. Penn. According to a Church family tradi- 
tion, J. B. Church financed Talleyrand’s journey to America. J. Minard, “Church”, Journal 
of American History, Il (1906), 52. It is possible that the bills Talleyrand received on 
Morris were drawn on the orders of Church. ‘ 

13 Theophile Cazenove was born in Amsterdam and engaged in financial operations in 
Amsterdam and Paris. He knew Talleyrand in Paris through the Panchaud group. In 
1790 he was sent to the United States as representative of the Six Houses of Amsterdam, 
which speculated first in American funds and then, as the Holland Land Company, in 
New York and Pennsylvania lands. P. D. Evans, The Holland Land Company (Buffalo, 
1924). A journal kept by Cazenove of a trip through western Pennsylvania in 1794 is in 
the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress and has been translated and pub- 
lished as: Cazenove journal, 179}, ed. Rainer Wickersham Kelsey, in the Haverford College 
Studies, no. 13 (Haverford, Pa., 1922). 
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of international fraternity of financiers operating in a world-wide 
field. There were rivalries among these financiers, but the divisions 
were not along national lines because political influence was so neces- 
sary for the success of any important scheme that every combination 
tried to include persons with influence in the governments concerned. 
Many of these international financiers were of Dutch, Swiss, or 
Genoese origin—merchants and bankers with great wealth and finan- 
cial experience but without the support of a powerful state in secur- 
ing a large share of the rapidly expanding commerce and industry of 
the late eighteenth century. Possessing more capital than could be 
invested profitably in local commerce, industry, or agriculture, these 
men transferred their wealth and, when forced by political vicissi- 
tudes, their persons to other countries which offered greater oppor- 
tunities for speculation. 

Although more venturesome than lesser merchants, these financiers 
were inclined to keep within the range of habitual operations, both 
as to type of speculation and location. So long as there were oppor- 
tunities close at hand they did not think of going far afield. America 
was a new and little-known field which European capitalists were not 
inclined to try when there were so many opportunities in Europe. 
France and England offered varied opportunities with their large 
public debts, extensive commerce, and growing industries. Until the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century foreign capital had been drawn 
to England more than to France, but after the American war there 
was a boom in France in stock company promotion and stock specu- 
Jation which made France a competitor with England for foreign 
capital. An influx of Genevan financiers after the failure of the revo- 
lution there promoted this development. This lasted only until the 
French Revolution, which inaugurated a period of great uncertainty 
for capital. Every political shift was accompanied by capital move- 
ments and losses. In the early years of the Revolution capital fled 
from the political uncertainties, depreciating assignats, and exchange 
rates of France. Most of it took refuge in England, where oppor- 
tunities were numerous and where there was less danger from the 
revolutions and political disturbances common on the Continent. 
This reduced interest rates in England and stimulated the search for 
more profitable outlets for capital. After the war began the situation 
became more complex. The war increased the demand for capital, 
raised interest rates, and provided many opportunities for bold capi- 
talists to make money. But with the profits there were great risks: 
prices varied with the fortunes of war, the interruptions of trade 
affected England especially, and the French legislation of 1793-94 
regulating prices, controlling trade, and requisitioning capital af- 
fected capital in the Netherlands as well as in France. Large quan- 
tities of capital were swallowed up in the vortex of the war so that 
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many capitalists were ruined as many were enriched. However, those 
who did have capital which they could rescue, those who were timid 
or without the political influence necessary to speculate profitably in 
France, were eager to find opportunities for investment or speculation 
that would be profitable and less risky than those in Europe. 

Just at this moment the establishment of the Federal government 
invited investments in the United States. With a vast area, a small 
but rapidly growing population, undeveloped resources, easily de- 
veloped means of communication, an advantageous location for car- 
rying on the lucrative West Indian trade, and enterprising business- 
men, the United States required only political stability, an opportu- 
nity, and an abundance of capital to develop rapidly. In the first 
years of American independence the interest of European business- 
men in the American field had been discouraged by the epidemic of 
bankruptcies and the financial difficulties of merchants who dealt 
with Americans during and immediately after the American Revo- 
lution. European investments in America were further discouraged 
by the political weakness of the Confederation, which resulted in 
languishing commerce, difficulties in the collection of debts, and the 
practical disappearance of public and private credit. So great were 
the financial difficulties of American businessmen during that period 
and so desperate the remedies they used that Europeans even lost 
confidence in the integrity and ability of American businessmen in 
general.'* But the establishment of a stronger Federal government 
dominated by businessmen began to revive public credit and assure the 
legal security of investments. The effect of this change was felt only 
gradually. It took time to organize the administration, to put the 
finances of the government on a sound basis, and to remove various 
obstacles to confidence and financial security. The Whiskey Rebel- 
lion, the ill success of American troops in the early wars with the 
Indians, the commercial and political difficulties with England, and 
the depredations of the Algerian corsairs were magnified by distance 
and by the rumors which frightened the more timid European capital- 
ists. By 1794 most of these difficulties had been or were about to be 
removed. At the same time the war stimulated the demand for goods 
and shipping and left the United States as the chief neutral in a 
position to trade with all the world. Americans still were handi- 
capped by inadequate capital and high interest rates at a time when 
Europeans were looking for a safe refuge for their capital. This 
situation was possible because of European ignorance of the United 


144 Some of this distrust was justified, as the business correspondence of the time shows. 
The English were responsible for the dissemination of some stories about the bad faith of 
Americans and for some of the European misconceptions about America. Jefferson to S. 
House, Paris, Aug. 18, 1785, Jefferson papers, no. 218, Mass. H. S.; G. Morris to Hamilton, 
Apr. 10, 1792, G. Morris Private Letter Book, I, 105-6, Library of Congress, Division of 
Manuscripts (hereafter L. C.). 
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States and the distance and uncertainty of communications. Talley- 
rand seems to have set himself the task of bringing European capital 
to American opportunities by supplying information to the Europeans. 

Talleyrand’s first general impressions of the American business sit- 
uation are contained in a series of letters to two English capitalists, 
Charles Goring and the house of Bourdieu, Chollet, and Bourdieu. 
Goring was one of those nabobs*® who provided Talleyrand with 
much of his information on India and on the problem of transferring 
Anglo-Indian fortunes to England. Like other nabobs Goring found 
that his wealth did not give him the social position which he desired, 
so he considered moving to America, where he could engage in busi- 
ness and also enjoy social prestige. Although Talleyrand, in Jan- 
uary, 1795, mentioned Goring’s approaching trip to America, he 
seems to have spent his last years in England. In reply to Goring’s 
request for information, Talleyrand wrote him three letters, the 
last two of which are included in the notebook, suggesting profitable 
speculations in America. The only suggestion Talleyrand made to 
him that was not explained more fully in letters to others was that 
of a banking house in America which would arrange to grant letters 
of credit to Americans traveling abroad (see p. 27). This would have 
necessitated the kind of international organization which loomed large 
in Talleyrand’s thinking. Such a plan would have been useful to 
American travelers, who felt the lack of such a service, as well as 
profitable for its promoters. 

Talleyrand’s letters to the Bourdieu house are more detailed and 
obviously were addressed to men more familiar with the American 
situation. The house of Bourdieu, Chollet, and Bourdieu, whose 
founders were of French Huguenot origin, had long been active in 
international trade and financial operations which brought them into 
intimate contact with the English and French governments. As 
outstanding members of the group of international financiers who, 
with their own organization and morality, were trying to rationalize 
the economic and financial relations among Europeans with refer- 
ence to the unity of European culture, the Bourdieus participated 
in many attempts to organize French commerce along international 
rather than national lines. Such were their attempts in 1770-72 
to lay the foundations for a commercial treaty between France and 
England, to prevent the tobacco trade from being channeled along 
Franco-American lines, to attempt to reorganize the India trade by 
the formation of a French company allied to that of England, and 
to bring about in 1792 an alliance and financial agreement between 


% Goring was a stockholder and retired official of the East India Company. J. M. 
Holzman, Nabobs in England, 1760-8 (New York, 1926), pp. 118, 143-44. 
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England and France. It was to accomplish this last scheme that 
Talleyrand undertook his mission to London in 1792, a mission 
which probably first brought Talleyrand into personal contact with 
the Bourdieus. The international attitude of the Bourdieus is indi- 
cated also in the tentative suggestion in their letter of August 6, 
1794, to Talleyrand for the organization of the West India trade 
after the war on the basis of co-operation among houses in France, 
England, the United States, and the islands (see p. 69). Talleyrand’s 
suggestions for the division of functions among such branches show 
that he was thinking along much the same lines of rational organiza- 
tion, although his more nationalist point of view is evident in his 
remark that France would have to restore restrictions on the trade of 
her islands to prevent the English from securing all their wealth. Tal- 
leyrand’s analysis of the advantages of New York over Philadelphia 
as the American center for this trade show a surprising perception 
at a time when New York was just beginning to equal Philadelphia 
in importance (see p. 95). 

These early letters of Talleyrand show that his chief preoccupa- 
tion then was with speculation on the exchange. The unfavorable 
rate of exchange on Europe then prevailing in the United States is an 
indication of its debtor position and a measure of its demand for 
European capital. As Talleyrand pointed out, the sale of bills of ex- 
change was a profitable speculation for anyone with credit in England, 
but Americans had difficulty securing either credit or capital from 
Europe (see pp. 26, 31, 92). Their attempts to secure loans met with 
little success. The English granted only commercial loans, and the 
Dutch declined further loans after a few unhappy experiments in which 
they found that Americans often abused the credit or diverted it to other 
purposes than that for which it had been intended. Thereafter Euro- 
peans preferred outright investments to loans. The problem, there- 
fore, in drawing bills of exchange was to find a form of remittance 
or investment satisfactory to Europeans. In proposing to engage 
in this speculation, Talleyrand had two suggestions as to ways of 
making remittances: sending American bonds or United States Bank 
stock and combining exchange speculation with commodity specula- 
tion to provide for remittances. The commodity speculation pro- 
posed was that of buying wheat or flour in the fall when prices were 
low, holding it until spring when prices were high, and then selling 
it. The wheat would be paid for with bills on London, which were 
in great demand in the fall, and the proceeds remitted in bills early 
in the spring before the spring shipments raised the price of bills. 
This plan was proposed to Bourdieu, Chollet, and Bourdieu and to a 
Mr. Audras, a friend in London (see pp. 106, 115), but there is no indi- 
cation that it was attempted. It seems surprising that the Bourdieus at 
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least did not respond to this suggestion as they were, or at least had 
been, buying American wheat for the French government. It may be 
that the trial which Bourdieu mentions in his letter of August 6, 1794, 
was restricting the firm’s activities, 

The proposed speculation by remitting American government 
bonds and United States Bank stocks was less novel. From the time 
when hopes were raised that the continental and state debts might 
be funded and paid. these debts had been a favorite form of remit- 
tance to Kirope. After funding had taken place the new bonds were 
used frequently to pay debts abroad and to attract European capital. 
Tallevrand repeatedly referred to these bonds as the most useful 
means of drawing capital from Europe to America. This form of 
Investment appea'ed to Europeans more than any other offered in 
America because the bonds were backed by the good faith of a busi- 
nessmuin’s government and secured on adequate revenue, they could 
be transferred, and they required no active management in America. 
The chief obstacle to speculating in bonds was the difficulty of trans- 
fer, which had to be done on the Treasury or state loan office books 
in the United States. Duplicate notarial certificates were sent to the 
European owner with the notary’s signature attested by an official 
representative of the country to which the certificate was to be sent. 
This was a slow process and one fraught with delays and incon- 
venience in case of error. The Dutch, who had bought quantities of 
certificates of continental and state debts at very low prices, devised a 
plan for obviating some of the delay and risk and for marketing the 
American funds among Dutch investors in a form suitable for specu- 
lation. This plan was to issue “negotiations.” The American stock 
was registered in the names of Dutch trustees, and then the bonds 
of these trustees, secured on the American funds, were sold to Dutch 
investors. These bonds were negotiable, and the interest was pay- 
able in Amsterdam, where they found a ready market with prices sus- 
tained by the interested bankers. The English market was slower in 
developing than the Dutch. Although there were some large Eng- 
lish holders of American securities in 1790 there was not a regular 
market there until 1791.% English prejudice against anything 
American prevented many public purchases until the passage of the 
funding law assured payment of interest. Then British purchases 
became so extensive that prices rose higher in London than in New 
York or Philadelphia.” This buying continued until early 1798, 
when a financial crisis, the outbreak of war, and then the critical re- 
lations between England and America lowered prices in England 


1H. M. Bird to W. Duer, Apr. 30, 1791, Duer papers, II, New York Historical Society. 
1 Kingsmill Davan to A. Clow and Company, Liverpool, Oct. 5, 1791, in A. Clow and 
Company stock speculation papers, Harvard School of Business Administration. 
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below those in America.* ‘The sudden decline in prices caught Rob- 
ert Morris in an extensive speculation in American securities which 
ended disastrously with the failure of two of the English houses 
involved.’® 

Unaware of this experience, ‘Talleyrand proposed a speculation to 
Bourdieu, Chollet, and Bourdieu (June 10,1794). ‘The moment seemed 
favorable: there was no speculation in American securities at the time, 
Talleyrand had the highest opinion of Hamilton and his financial 
policy, and he learned from talking with Hamilton and other promi- 
nent leaders that Jay was ready to make important concessions 
to achieve an accommodation with England. There seemed every 
reason to believe that the success of Jay’s mission would raise the 
price of American securities in London as well as America. It was 
the moment to send securities to England for sale. The proposed 
speculation involved the purchase of American bonds or United 
States Bank stock with drafts on London, remitting the funds, and 
selling them in England to pay the drafts at maturity. The hope 
of profits was based on two factors: the high rate paid in America 
for bills of exchange on London, and the assumption that American 
government bonds would rise both in America and in London when 
the Jay treaty was signed and ratified. 'The Bourdieus, who were still 
trying to liquidate Morris’s unhappy speculation and who were regu- 
larly protesting bills drawn by Morris on bonds which they could not 
sell,?? were in no mood to fall in with Talleyrand’s scheme. In fact 
they seem to have been soured on all American business ventures. 
Undeterred by their discouraging reply (August 6, 1794) to his pro- 
posals, Talleyrand made one more attempt to persuade them and at 
the same time undertook the speculation with the aid of another house. 
T. Cazenove had assured Talleyrand that his brother’s house, J. H. 
Cazenove Nephew and Company of London, would agree willingly to 
grant him the credit for such a speculation, and Talleyrand went 
ahead, as these letters show, without waiting for the consent of 
that house. (Talleyrand to J. H. Cazenove, January 18, 1795.) He 
deposited stocks of some sort as security with T. Cazenove and then 
proceeded to send orders to brokers to buy for him and remit to 
J. H. Cazenove American government bonds or Bank stock totaling 
not more than $64,600. The original plan was that Talleyrand’s 


18 Bird, Savage, and Bird to Craigie, Feb. 15, 1793, Craigie, letters received, American 
Antiquarian Society. 

In December, 1792, Morris sent more than $400,000 worth of American securities to 
London for sale by two houses there. They arrived about the time of a financial crisis. 
The two houses which held Morris’s securities were unable to meet the bills he had drawn 
and failed. Bourdieu, Chollet, and Bourdieu was one of the houses that took over the bonds 
to help Morris liquidate this unhappy affair. It took several years to compiete it. R. Morris 
Private Letter Book, 1794-96, Library of Congress. 

R. Morris Waste Book, 1794, H. 8. Penn. 
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friend, a Mr. Audras of London, was to receive one third of the 
profits, but this he declined in the end. Difficulties which Talley- 
rand did not anticipate prevented any startling success. Bills on 
London, although high, could not be sold readily because of the 
scarcity of specie with which to pay; and American bonds, although 
below par, were not to be had easily because, as Talleyrand came 
to realize, the total quantity was not very great and those who owned 
them tried to hold them, anticipating higher prices; and finally 
American bonds in London were subject to other factors influencing 
the price besides the solidity of the funds. The result was that the 
operation was carried to less than $30,000 and the profit (£69 9s. 9d.) 
was only about 1 per cent. (Correspondence between Talleyrand and 
Le Roy and Bayard, Harrison and Sterrett, and J. H. Cazenove.) 
Before Talleyrand had the chance to try out his plan for speculation 
on the exchange, he had an idea for another scheme which was seized 
upon and used by his friend, Beaumez. Bon-Albert Briois de Beau- 
mez was Talleyrand’s chief companion in exile, having followed him 
to England and accompanied him to America, where they lived and 
traveled together. Beaumez seems to have been an amiable and likable 
fellow with ability of a sort but not great originality. He had had 
brief experience as a provincial magistrate and had played a mod- 
erately important role in the Constitutent Assembly and in the execu- 
tive committee of Paris. His chief business experience seems to have 
been in aiding Talleyrand in his speculations in America. Talleyrand 
said of Beaumez that while not very original, he was helpful to him 
in working out ideas. The idea on which they collaborated in this 
case was that of selling American lands in India. The story of this 
scheme is told by Paul D. Evans in his “Deux émigrés en Amérique, 
Talleyrand et Beaumez,”* an article based on memoirs and letters 
found in the archives of the Holland Land Company in Amsterdam. 
Evans concluded from his study of the material available that Talley- 
rand had suggested the idea of such a speculation and that Beaumez 
had developed it and carried it out. That Talleyrand had much to do 
with it is borne out by the evidence in Talleyrand’s notebook. Copies 
of the memoir explaining the proposal and the letter written by T. 
Cazenove when he forwarded it to his principals in Amsterdam are 
contained in this notebook *? (see p. 3 ff.). The memoir explains that 
the idea of selling American lands in India was derived from two ideas, 


21a Révolution Francaise, LXXIX (1926), 52-58. Beaumez sailed for India in May, 
1796, to sell American lands for the Holland Land Company. Failing in that, he settled 
in India as a merchant and died a few years later. 

2 The discovery of these pieces in the notebook which, we know, was used in preparing 
Talleyrand’s Mémoires shows that he could have refreshed his memory on the India inci- 
dent. The story in the Mémoires that he planned to embark for India and that Beaumez 
took his place at the last moment must have been fabricated to add a romantic and pic- 
turesque touch. 
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both of which Talleyrand had mentioned on previous occasions. In his 
first letters from America Talleyrand had expressed the belief that 
American land speculators would be disappointed in their hope that 
European emigrants and capital would find refuge in American back 
lands and, in a memoir on an Indian bank written before leaving 
France, he developed a plan by which the transfer to Europe of the 
fortunes of Englishmen in India could be used to finance trade with 
India. In combining these two ideas India was to be substituted for 
Europe as a market for American lands, thus providing a means of 
transferring Anglo-Indian fortunes from India and a means of 
financing American trade with India. This memoir might have been 
written, as Cazenove states in his letter, by Beaumez. Certainly i‘s 
style is less clear and smooth than Talleyrand’s letters. Ilowever, 
there are several facts which suggest that Talleyrand might have 
written it himself and given it to Beaumez, who handed it to Cazenove 
as his own work because he wanted to go to India asa land agent. The 
description of the author of the memoir fits Talleyrand better than 
Beaumez. He describes himself as forty years of age, which was 
Talleyrand’s age—Beaumez was thirty-five; he speaks of his twenty 
years of experience in the management of important affairs, which 
could hardly be said of Beaumez; and he speaks of two trips to 
England, when we know of only one taken by Beaumez. These dis- 
crepancies are not decisive taken alone. It should be noticed, however, 
that this memoir is one of the items written in the notebook in Tal- 
leyrand’s own handwriting and forms an essential part of the work 
as» whole. Some parts of this piece, especially the “political con- 
siderations” at the end, were elaborated in other memoirs in the note- 
hook. But the chief reason for giving Talleyrand most, if not all, of 
the credit is the fact that, while both Talleyrand and Beaumez had 
necess to the information contained in the memoir, only Talleyrand 
is known to have had the technical financial knowledge and previous 
interest in the Indian problem which would be necessary to enable 
him to handle the subject in that fashion. 

Both Talleyrand and Beaumez had opportunities to become ac- 
quainted with the Indian situation in England and America, where 
they moved generally in the same circles. Talleyrand’s friendship 
with Lord Landsdowne brought him into contact with liberal opposi- 
tion leaders, the group to which most of the nabobs belonged. He 
speaks in his 4/émoires of meeting Warren Hastings, and he undoubt- 
edly met other less well-known figures like Goring. In America 
Talleyrand and Beaumez became very friendly with Thomas Law,” 


23 Law was a brother of Lord Ellenborough. On his return to England from India he 
became dissatisfied and moved to America, where he speculated in lands, especially Wash- 
ington lots. He married Mrs. Washington’s granddaughter and built a fine house in 


Washington. 
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another ex-India Company official with whom they traveled to Niagara 
Falls and whom they visited at Law’s home in Washington. Talley- 
rand thought so highly of Law that he wrote a letter to Lord Lands- 
downe in his behalf.** It may have been from Law that Talleyrand 
and Beaumez got the idea that Anglo-Indians might be persuaded to 
invest their fortunes in America, for Law invested much of his own 
India fortune in that way and was convinced others would do the 
same. Talleyrand and Beaumez were also well acquainted with 
Americans engaged in the India trade. But Talleyrand’s interest in 
India certainly dates from an earlier period than his sojourn in Eng- 
land. The memoir on an India bank in Paris (pp. 121-5) must have 
been written after the abolition of the monopoly of the French East 
India Company in April, 1790, and before the measures of the Conven- 
tion against capital and capitalists rendered such financial ventures in 
France impracticable. Several years before that Talleyrand probably 
had discussed the problem of French trade with India with Panchaud, 
who had been active in the abolition of the first French East India 
Company and had drawn up plans for the reorganization of that trade. 
At the time of the organization of the new French company in 1785 
there was considerable discussion of the whole trade, in which Talley- 
rand would have participated. 

Two of the chief problems in the Asiatic trade had always been 
financing the long and risky voyages and finding a satisfactory means 
of paying for India goods without too great a drain of specie from 
the Occident. After the British victory the loot acquired in India 
paid for much of the Eastern goods exported to Europe, both by the 
English company and by others. This was possible because it was 
the servants of the English East India Company who were the real 
financial beneficiaries of the company’s control of India. The company 
itself had incurred a large debt in India in the prosecution of the 
war, and political control so increased its administrative expenses 
that the revenues acquired did not meet all these expenses. But the 
company officials, through bribery, loans at high interest, and their 
privileged position in local trade, acquired large private fortunes which 
they transferred to England. The transfer of these funds became a 
serious problem for the company. Since private trade between Eng- 
land and India was not permitted, the funds had to be transferred by 
bills of exchange on the London office of the company. The company 
used the funds in India to help pay its expenses there and to purchase 
most of the goods shipped to England.* But the bills far exceeded 


*% Talleyrand to Lord Landsdowne, June 15, 1795, in G. Pallain, La correspondance diplo- 
matique de Talleyrand, la mission @ Londres en 1792 (Paris, 1889). 

2% The English East India Company reported that between 1791 and 1808 it had sent 
to India and China £29,241,227 worth of goods and £9,434,042 in specie but that it im- 
ported from those countries goods to the value of £50,754,000. F. Delon, Etude sur les 
différentes chartes de la Compagnie des Indes (Paris, 1897), pp. 115-6. 
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the amount of goods shipped, and the surplus had to be paid from the 
reserve funds of the company. This so strained the company’s re- 
serves in England that parliament limited the total amount of bills 
that could be drawn on the company to £300,000 sterling per year.” 
Although this limit was always exceeded, the demand of the nabobs 
for bills to transfer their fortunes was far from satisfied, and they 
were forced to have recourse to other India companies and the few 
private traders in India.” The problem for India traders then was 
to secure and make use of this rich resource, by means of which a 
large share of the India trade could be secured. It was chiefly to 
transfer these funds that the new French East India Company was 
organized. The plan was for it to sell bills on Paris to the English 
company officials and with the proceeds to buy India goods for sale 
in France. This would serve the interests of the French company 
and of the English in India, who preferred a more private, secret 
channel than the English company. The liquidation of the French 
company in 1793 destroyed this resource. At the same time the war 
began to interfere with the trade of the Dutch and Danish companies. 
The 1793 charter of the English company attempted to provide Eng- 
lish channels for the transfer of British fortunes to England. To do 
this it permitted private English trade under license from the com- 
pany,” and provided for the transfer of the company’s debt to England 
by the sale of bills on the London office to the company servants in 
India. This still was inadequate or unsatisfactory to the company 
officials, so British fortunes continued to seek other channels for trans- 
fer. The private trader was not in such a good position to sell bills 
of exchange to residents of India. It was to facilitate such dealings, 
and thus enable the French to take advantage of British fortunes in 
their India trade, that Talleyrand suggested establishing an Indian 
bank in Paris. This would be a means of promoting French trade 
in India and of conducting trade through capitalistic, but not monop- 
olistic, semipolitical forms. But the idea of a joint-stock bank to 
deal in bilis of exchange on India was at that time too novel to be 
undertaken in a period of such confusion and uncertainty as the 
Revolutionary period in France. 

After studying the American situation, however, Talleyrand con- 
eluded that such a bank would be particularly advantageous here. 
Private trade with Asia had been the rule in America from the time 


J. Hamilion, Trade Relations between England and India, 1600-1816 (Calcutta, 1919), 
p. 135. 

27 A Select Committee of Parliament estimated in 1783 that bills to the amount of about 
£1,000,000 sterling per year were purchased from foreign companies. I. D. Parshad, Some 
Aspects of Indian Foreign Trade, 1757-1895 (London, 1932), pp. 58-59. 

23 Those trading under license had to pay duties to the company and ship in company 
vessels, Delon, pp. 90-92. Although the tonnage sent by the company to India increased 
rapidly in the next few years, it did not meet the necds of private traders. Parshad, 
pp. 102-103, 105. 
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when independence freed Americans from the monopolistic restrictions 
of the English East India Company. Englishmen and Americans had 
begun at once to ship cargoes to India and China under American 
ownership.” But the real opportunity to develop American trade in 
Asia came with the European war, when some of the trading com- 
panies declined and Americans, as neutrals, could trade with both sides. 
In the Jay treaty of 1794 the right of Americans to trade between India 
and America was recognized, and it was easy enough to evade the 
restriction and reship goods to Europe. The result was a period of 
very rapid expansion in American Asiatic trade ® in spite of the 
difficulties of financing and remittance. Many Americans did not 
want to tie up their limited supply of capital for two years on distant 
ventures that were not always successful, when there were so many 
other attractive opportunities.“ There is still much to be done on the 
question of financing the early Asia voyages of Americans, but it is 
certain that European capitalists had a greater share in it than is 
generally recognized. Most Americans engaged in the trade had, or 
sought to secure, European financial backing,** or made use of Asiatic 
credit.** There was also the problem of remittance. Although they 
secured remittances by trading along the way, carrying freight, and 
using some bills of exchange,** Americans still had to ship large quan- 
tities of specie to the Orient to pay for their purchases. This drain 
of specie had a very depressing effect on the American money market 
at the season of shipments. In fact, it had been one cause of the tight- 
ening of money which made it difficult for Talleyrand to sell his bills 
on London. This undoubtedly brought the situation home to him and 
recalled to his mind the plan of a bank to relieve the drain of specie by 
facilitating the use of bills of exchange. He got out the old memoir 
written in Paris and supplemented it with one (pp. 125-37) explaining 
the advantages to the United States of an Asiatic bank (so-called be- 
cause Americans were especially interested in China) as a means of 
relieving the drain of specie, attracting capital from Europe, and 


2” S. and M. Greenbie, Gold of Ophir (New York, 1937), p. 83. 

%° Direct imports from the British East Indies to the United States grew from $724,000 
in 1795 to $3,391,000 in 1800; exports to Asia amounted to only $261,700 in 1795. E.R. 
Johnson, H. Van Meter, Huebner, and Hanchet, History of the Domestic and Foreign 
Commerce of the United States (Washington, D. C., 1915), II, 25-26. 

31 W. Bingham and Morris gave up the China trade for land speculation. Bingham to 
R. Gilmor and Co., Jan. 24, 1791, Bingham Letter Book, p. 45, H. S. Penn. 

% Even E. H. Derby, one of the most successful, sought the aid of Dutch capital. S. 
Higginson to Le Roy and Bayard, Apr. 7, 1791, Gratz Collection, H. S. Penn. 

% Both Indian and Chinese merchants sold goods on part credit, the terms being two- 
thirds cash and one-third credit in the case of the hong merchants. W. B. Weeden, 
“Early Oriental Commerce in Providence,” Mass. H. S. Proceedings, series 3, vol. I 
(1907), 242-45; J. Gibaut to Capt. Crowningshield, Madras, Feb. 3, 1792, Derby papers, 
XIV, Essex Institute. 

% Bills on individuals in India could be bought in London and bills on London could 
be sold in India or China. R. Morris Waste Book, July 27, 1792, H. S. Penn.; Lane & 
Fraser to E. H. Derby, London, Jan. 19, 1799, Derby papers, XVI, f. 7, Essex Institute. 
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expanding the Asiatic trade, whose advantages to the United States 
he pointed out. Some of this was an elaboration of the “political con- 
siderations” at the end of the earlier memoir on selling lands in India. 
It would be surprising if Talleyrand did not show this memoir to 
Hamilton and discuss the idea with him and perhaps other Americans, 
but he had no more concrete success in the United States than he had 
had in France.* 

The form of speculation that occupied most of the attention of 
American capitalists at the time of Talleyrand’s sojourn here was 
that in back lands. A few had been interested in it during and after 
the Revolutionary War, but extensive speculation did not develop 
until the question of jurisdiction over the Western lands had been 
settled, the cheap land policy had been adopted to pay the Federal 
and state debts, and the Federal government had begun to deal with 
the Indian problem. As in the case of domestic debt speculation, 
success depended on the European market. Most American land 
speculators bought much more land than they could pay for, intend- 
ing to sell in large quantities at a considerable profit to get the money 
with which to meet their obligations. Sooner or later they were 
forced to try to unload part of their holdings in Europe. Unfor- 
tunately one of the first of these schemes was the notorious Scioto 
Company, in which fraud and mismanagement discredited American 
land speculation in general and made many European capitalists 
cautious about buying American lands. After this experience and in 
view of the American reputation for rash enterprise it is surprising 
that any Europeans could be persuaded to put their money into 
American lands. Such investments seemed to have more disadvan- 
tages than advantages for Europeans: Pennsylvania was the only 
state that permitted aliens to own lands, American land titles were 
often faulty or encumbered, distance rendered exploitation difficult, 
and lands could not be sold as readily as the investments to which 
Europeans were accustomed. No doubt ignorance of the difficulties 
contributed to the enthusiasm with which a few Europeans embarked 
on the speculation. This and the high reputation R. Morris earned 
abroad as Financier of the Revolution enabled him to make two very 
profitable sales of Genesee lands abroad: one to the Pulteney associa- 
tion ** in England and the other to a group of Dutch capitalists who 
had made handsome profits speculating in the domestic debt and who 
formed the Holland Land Company to speculate in lands.’* These 


% An Asiatic Bank was established at Salem, Massachusetts, in 1824 with the modest 
capital of $315,000. C. S. Osgood and H. M. Batchelder, Historical Sketch of Salem, 
1626-1879 (Salem, 1879), p. 236. 

% Qn the Pulteney purchase see P. D. Evans, “Pulteney Purchase,” New York State 
Historical Association, Quarterly Journal, III (Apr., 1922), 83-96; and Helen I. Cowan, 
Charles Williamson, Rochester Historical Society Publications, XIX (Rochester, 1941). 

® See P. D. Evans, The Holland Land Company (Buffalo, 1924). 
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two groups, with abundant capital, proceeded to develop their lands 
by the “hot bed” system (pp. 166-73). The first results seemed so prof- 
itable and promising that many others were encouraged to imitate 
Morris. Thousands of acres were purchased on time by Americans and 
thrown on the European market by agents who scoured the money cen- 
ters and the revolution-ridden countries of Europe for purchasers. But 
those who had money for such investments found other, more tried, 
uses for it; and the inability of American owners to produce clear, 
unencumbered titles discouraged many who might have bought. Un- 
able to sell in Europe or borrow in the United States, where cash 
was scarce and commercial opportunities were attracting available 
capital, the land speculators were forced to dump their holdings on 
the American market; the market collapsed and ruined most of those 
with large holdings. 

Talleyrand arrived in America at the height of this speculative 
fever. His first letters (June 10, 1794) show an unfavorable reaction. 
He saw that American speculators were involved far beyond their re- 
sources and that they were overoptimistic about the European market. 
For this reason such speculation did not “tempt” him, as he wrote 
to Bourdieu, Chollet, and Bourdieu. His first gleam of interest in land 
speculation seems to have been the result of his trip into the back coun- 
try of Maine in September, 1794. It has always been assumed that 
these trips were undertaken to investigate lands in which Talleyrand 
himself was interested in speculating.** That he was considering land 
speculation seriously at this time seems questionable in view of the 
attitude expressed in the letters he wrote in 1794, published here and 
elsewhere. Furthermore, no evidence has been found, even in the 
extensive Knox-Bingham correspondence on their Maine lands in 
the years 1794-96, that Talleyrand was interested in their lands or 
that they were trying to interest him, although they did discuss 
making the Duc de la Rochefoucault-Liancourt their agent for selling 
land in Europe.*® The possibility that Talleyrand made the trip on 
behalf of someone else is suggested by a letter copied at the end of 
Talleyrand’s notebook. There are two letters together having neither 
salutation nor signature. The first, written from Boston, September 
24, 1794, describes the trip through Maine made by Talleyrand in 
company with Beaumez and Jan Huidekoper; the second, written 
from Albany, October 30, 1794, describes part of the trip through 


% It was Fauchet, the French minister to the United States, who reported that Talley- 
rand was speculating in General Knox's Maine lands. “Fauchet au commissaire des 
relations extérieures, 9 nov. 1794”, American Historical Association, Annual Report, 
1903, pp. 465-66. Talleyrand did go to New York to see land owned by Col. W. S. Smith 
on Wood Creek and the Mohawk River, but apparently he did not buy. M. L. EK. Moreau 
de St. Méry, Voyage auw Ktats Unis de VAmérique, 1798-8 (New Haven, 1913), p. 158; 
French, Gazetteer of the State of New York (New York), p. 52. 

*®The only mention of Talleyrand is in copies of two letters from Knox to C. Gore and 
T. Russell introducing Talleyrand and Beaumez, Knox papers, Mass. H. 8. 
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New York State made by Talleyrand with Beaumez and Thomas Law. 
The text of the two letters makes it clear that they were written by 
the same person and that the one on Maine supplemented his replies 
to a printed questionnaire filled out for the benefit of the recipient of 
the letters. The recipient seems to have been very familiar with the 
investigation of back lands. The Maine letter names several mutual 
acquaintances of Talleyrand and Cazenove, speaking of them as 
“those with whom we have the closest ties.” Presumably just before 
leaving for Europe Talleyrand decided that these old letters might 
be valuable to him in selling American lands or writing about 
America, so he borrowed them from the recipient and had them copied 
into his notebook. He drew from one of them extensively in writing 
his Mémoires and in preparing the memoir on commercial relations 
read before the Institute. The most logical explanation seems to be 
that these letters were written by Talleyrand to Cazenove. 

This supposition suggests the revision of the story that Talleyrand 
and Beaumez went to Maine to speculate in Knox’s lands, accom- 
panied by Jan Huidekoper, a Dutchman employed in the counting- 
house of Hope and Company in Amsterdam and sent to America by 
the Six Houses of Amsterdam to replace Cazenove as agent of the 
Holland Land Company or to observe his agency.*® One may ask 
why an employee of the Hopes should be sent by their rivals, the 
Six Houses, to check on their agent. And why should he visit Maine, 
when the Company lands were in New York and Pennsylvania? It 
is much more likely that Huidekoper was sent by the Hopes to look 
over the lands in Maine which W. Bingham and General Knox were 
trying to sell to the Barings and the Hopes.*t Not wishing the 
landowners to know of this inspection trip, the Hopes may have let 
it be supposed that Huidekoper was acting for the Holland Land 
Company. T. Cazenove, informed of the interest of rival banking 
houses in Maine lands, may have decided to check on the unfavorable 
report made to him earlier by William Morris. So he suggested to 
Talleyrand and Beaumez, who were bored with Philadelphia and 
New York and desirous of seeing the country, that they accompany 
Huidekoper to Maine, fill in replies to a questionnaire he had pre- 
pared for judging lands, and report their impressions to him. The 
letter on Maine was the result. It shows that Talleyrand was im- 


“oN. M. and F. Tiffany, Harm Jan Huidekoper (Cambridge, 1904), pp. 25-26, note. 
Jan was the half brother of Harm Jan, who settled at Cazenovia, New York. ‘Talleyrand 
spelled the name Heydecoper. 

“ Knox and William Duer had secured pre-emption rights to three million acres in 
Maine in 1791. When Duer failed, William Bingham took over these lands from Duer. 
The burden of paying for this and meeting his other engagements was too much for 
Bingham, who began in 1794 to try to sell enough land to the Barings and Hopes to 
enable him to pay for the whole, Alexander Baring came to America in 1795 and bought 
for his father and friends. Knox papers, Mass. H. S. 
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pressed with the good quality of the land in Maine, the rapid devel- 
opment of the country, and the crying need for capital in agriculture. 
In writing his 1/émoires years later, he stated that this trip led him 
to vow that a considerable part of the capital which sought refuge 
in America should be employed in agriculture.*? This is not quite 
the impression given by the letter written at the time, in which he 
spoke merely of the need for capital for agriculture and the ‘desir- 
ability of having the government encourage agriculture more, but 
he still was of the opinion that Europeans would be less interested 
in land investments than in some form of negotiable stocks. Talley- 
rand made the trip to New York to see settlements on the Susque- 
hanna and Mohawk rivers, but he seems to have been less favorably 
impressed with New York than with Maine. 

Talleyrand’s real interest in land speculation came gradually, per- 
haps after his experiment with bond speculation showed him that 
that was not such a promising field. He continued to speak highly 
of the solidity of the debt but gave up trying to interest anyone in it. 
Like a good salesman he shifted the emphasis in his arguments to 
support the product he now tried to sell. He had never questioned 
that lands might be a profitable long-term investment; he had only 
doubted that Europeans would be interested. Now he ceased to 
mention these doubts and argued the superior soundness and security 
of this form of investment. The first note (p. 108) on land specu- 
lation merely called the attention of Cazenove to a possible advan- 
tageous purchase. There was no need to argue the merits of land 
speculation to the agent of the largest owners of American lands. 
A more ambitious memoir (pp. 110-5) was written in May, 1795, to be 
sent to Europe. In this he first developed his ideas on the possi- 
bilities of investing in American lands. The particular occasion for 
their memoir was an attempt to sell William Bingham’s Pennsylvania 
Jands in Europe. In 1792 Bingham, one of the wealthiest men and 
chief land speculators in America, had taken out warrants for one 
million acres in north central Pennsylvania between the two main 
branches of the Susquehanna River, with the idea of selling to Caze- 
nove, who had orders for purchases for the Dutch. Bingham was 
disappointed in this, although he tried several times to interest them.” 
By 1795 Bingham’s commitments in land were so extensive and he was 
so heavily involved financially that he was forced to try to sell in 
Europe his lands in New York, Pennsylvania, or Maine. It is uncer- 
tain whether Talleyrand learned directly from Bingham or indirectly 
of this situation and of Bingham’s difficulties with Fox over the Penn- 


« Mémoires, I, 236. 

47W. Bingham Letter Book, 1791-93, pp. 336, 343, 437, 459, 605, H. S. Penn. See 
M. L. Brown, “William Bingham, Eighteenth Century Magnate,” Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, LXI (19387), 387-434. 
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sylvania lands. According to an English visitor in America, Talley- 
rand was not on good terms with the Bingham family at that time.“ 
Even if that was true it did not prevent him from trying to make a 
commission by selling Bingham’s lands for him. He did not succeed, 
for Bingham was still trying to sell these lands in England in 1802.*° 

The most complete development and final expression of Talley- 
rand’s ideas on American land speculation was his “Observations on 
Speculation in Lands in the United States” (pp. 187-75), written in 
May, 1796, when Talleyrand was preparing to return to France. At 
that time Talleyrand was negotiating with R. Morris for the con- 
ditional purchase of 100,000 acres of land in Pennsylvania at 10 
shillings per acre, to be paid for in fifteen months if the land could 
be sold in Europe. By May 24 the agreement had been completed, 
and in February, 1797, after Talleyrand had returned to France, 
Morris received $142,500.42 from him for 106,87514 acres sold.“ It is 
not improbable that this was the most, if not the only, profitable 
operation in which Talleyrand engaged in America. The memoir, 
which particularly recommended Pennsylvania lands for speculation, 
apparently was written to facilitate the sale in Europe of these lands 
bought of Morris. The memoir was the result of much preparation 
and careful study. In addition to his own observations, Talleyrand 
secured information from Cazenove on the operations of the Holland 
Land Company and from Charles Williamson, agent of the Pulteney 
association, on his “hot bed” method of promoting settlement; he 
gathered information on rising land values and on American land laws 
and mortgages. He elaborated on the ideas expressed in the memoir 
on the Bingham lands and in some of the letters, especially the letter 
from Maine. In it he spoke the language of European capitalists, 
comparing the land speculator with the wholesale merchant who sus- 
tained the price of a commodity by buying a large quantity and hold- 
ing it for the demand, selling either retail or wholesale. More than 
other pamphleteers Talleyrand emphasized the need for caution in the 
purchase of lands, the need for time to realize on investments, and the 
possibility that some retail purchasers might default. Land specula- 
tion in America, as Talleyrand recommended it, was not unreasonable. 
The best-known artificially developed settlements cost considerably 
more than the figures he was given, but that method did succeed 
in some cases where expenditures were reasonable. Altogether his 


“T, Twining, Travels in America One Hundred Years Ago (New York, 1894), p. 160. 

4s W. Bingham to T. M. Willing, London, Sept. 6, 1802, Gratz Collection, H. S. Penn. 
This letter contains the only reference in the available Bingham correspondence to his 
difficulties with Mr. Fox over the lands. 

“ Talleyrand, “Observations on the Articles of Agreement Proposed by Mr. R. Morris, 
May 15, 1796,” in Washburn paper, X, f. 10, Mass. H. S.; R. Morris to J. Marshall, May 
1 and 24, 1796, R. Morris Private Letter Book, L. C.; Feb. 8, 1797, entry in R. Morris 
Waste Book, 1794-1801, H. 8. Penn. 
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memoir is a clear and reasonable discussion of a plan of speculation 
in American lands which, if followed, had a reasonable chance of 
success, 

To complete his picture of the American business situation Talley- 
rand added at the end of his notebook his letter to Lord Lands- 
downe, written February 1, 1795.47 This letter discussed American 
commerce and manufacturing, particularly in relation to trade with 
England. The point of view of this letter is different from that of 
the rest of the pieces. Instead of dealing with opportunities for 
speculation it was concerned with explaining why manufacturing 
would not develop soon in America and why most of American trade 
was with England. There was little need for Talleyrand to ex- 
plain the opportunities for investment in American commerce. As 
he pointed out to Lord Landsdowne, Americans already were trading 
on English capital; the extensive credit obtainable in England being 
one of the chief reasons why Americans traded most with that 
country. France, having thrown away its opportunity, now could 
have little hope of competing with England in investing in Ameri- 
can commerce. 

The rest of the items in the notebook include various statistics 
and facts from which conclusions on American economic life had 
been or could be drawn. They show only Talleyrand’s interests. 
There are notes on land sales in New York, on alien land laws in the 
different states, on mortgages in America, on the size and character 
of America, and finally a table of American and English currencies. 
Talleyrand’s particular interest in colonies in the West Indies ** is 
evidenced by a short note on the commercial value of European 
possessions in the West Indies, and by two or three pages of notes 
and statistics from administrative sources relative to Saint-Domingue, 
possibly secured from Moreau de St. Méry. 

The order in this edition is that of Talleyrand’s notebook, except 
that the letters on Maine and New York have been placed in their 
chronological position. Instead of publishing the statistical notes, 
all of the business letters (which are repetitious), and the already 
published letter to Lord Landsdowne, these have been listed in the 
place where they appear or, in the case of the business letters, 
summarized. Talleyrand’s marginal notes are included. 

J. 


4? That letter is not included here because it has been published from the original letter 
in Pallain, pp. 433--43. 
4 See C. L. Lokke, France and the Qolonial Question (New York, 1932). 
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TALLEYRAND'’Ss Unpusuisirp Lrerrers AND 1791-96 


THE LETTERS AND MEMOIRS 
The Title Page of Talleyrand’s Notebook. 


[Motto in Talleyrand’s hand] Good behavior is an aggregate of 
habits useful to individual and general happiness. 


[ Title in Bacourt’s hand] Manuscript of the Prince of Talleyrand. 


[Paragraph in Talleyrand’s hand] Penalties should be propor- 
tioned to offenses. The penalties applied to real offenses can be exces- 
sive. The greatest political good can be bought too dearly if the harm 
caused by the penalty surpasses all the harm which might have resulted 
from the offense committed with impunity, the one who established 
the penalty is a greater malefactor than any of those against whom 
it is directed, the harm which he causes in that supposition surpasses 
the harm done by all the offenses which have been committed. 


[Note in Bacourt’s hand] This volume contains some correspond- 
ence, research, memoirs, notes, etc. etc. prepared by M. the Prince of 
Talleyrand during his sojourn in the United States of North America, 
1793 sic -1796. 


Talleyrand to Mr. Goring of London, Philadelphia, June 10, 1794, 
sent by Mr. de Cadignan on the vessel “Atlantic” (Notebook, 


pp. 1-5.) 


My DEAR FRIEND, 

A few days ago by the vessel George Barkley I sent you all the 
details you asked for about America. I hope that they will reach 
you in time for the use you propose to make of them. I shall repeat 
here only those which appear to me to be the most interesting to 
you and to add a few new reflections. It is well to inform you of 
the condition of this place and the position of the principal mer- 
chants. They can be divided into two principal classes, the specu- 
lators in land and the speculators in merchandise. The speculators 
in land are men who have bought at first or second hand considerable 
sections of land in the interior of the country in places which have 
not yet been settled nor cultivated and where the land is still covered 
with forests. They have bought these lands only to resell them and 
for this resale they count on purchasers who would come from 
Europe and on the natural growth of the country. Although the 
extravagances of European governments are well calculated to per- 
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suade reasonable men to leave them and take refuge here, I doubt 
that these emigrations are as favorable to the speculators as they 
appear to believe. The men arriving from Europe will seek for the 
most part to establish themselves in the sections that already are 
cleared and settled. It seems to me, therefore, that the speculators 
will not be able to sell their lands as quickly as they have imagined. 
It is true that these lands increase in value by the sole effect of 
the passage of time, but to benefit by this increase it would be 
necessary to be in a position to postpone resale for several years 
and most of them are bound by engagements which make it necessary 
to resell soon, failing in which, they experience constant demands 
for money and are obliged, in order to satisfy them, to have recourse 
to expedients which have soon exhausted their credit. Mr. Morris, 
especially, is in this position and as he is more enterprising than 
anyone he has also experienced more difficulties. Mr. Bingham? has 
been less handicapped, but it will not be long before he will be, if* 
he does not dispose of several million acres which he has acquired 
in the north of America. In a word this handicap is common to all 
land speculators who have undertaken more than their own resources 
permit. There is only one company which suffers less from this 
inconvenience, that is the company of Dutch speculators represented 
here by Mr. Cazenove. The extent of their funds is such that they 
can await the natural effects of increasing population. All the 
others are in a situation which forces them to become borrowers and 
which deprives them of the resources of a solid credit because their 
needs are too pressing and too numerous to permit them to borrow 
only on good conditions and to keep punctually the engagements 
which they have made. 

The same is true of speculators in merchandise. They are inclined 
by the numerous occasions which offer to indulge in a host of opera- 
tions which exceed not only the limits of their capital, but even those 
of the reasonable credit which a merchant is permitted to add to his 
own means in proportion to their extent. Thus by abusing their re- 
sources they have destroyed them; they have lost the confidence of 
European houses who will not give them any credit or who sell at an 
enormous price what credit they do consent to grant them. 

The result is that the lucrative operations which could be carried 
out from here with credit on London are not carried out. Of all the 


1 Robert Morris, the Superintendent of Finance of the American Revolution, already 
was involved in the financial difficulties which led to his bankruptcy in 1797. Involved 
in heavy losses by his tobacco contract with the Farmers-General, he was encouraged by 
his advantageous sales of Genesee lands to the English Pulteney company and to the 
Holiand Land Company to hope to extricate himself from his difficulties by further land 


sales in Europe. In this he was disappointed, but in 1794 he still was hopefully expanding 


his landed interests. 
2 See introduction, note 41, and p. 21, 
3 See introduction, note 12. 
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advantages to be seized here it is the only one which has not yet been 
grasped. While chasing a thousand other profits everyone has 
neglected that one. It promises certain and easy gains to the one 
who wishes to be the first on the route. I gave you an idea of it in 
my last letter when I told you that the profit on the exchange in 
drawing from Philadelphia on London is at present from 914 to 914 
per cent and it will increase further. Even when circumstances 
diminish it the profit will remain considerable in the nature of things 
because America draws annually 3,000,000 sterling worth of merchan- 
dise from England which she cannot pay for entirely from her own 
production.* On the other hand it would be very easy to renew this 
credit as it was used and to place new funds in London while draw- 
ing on the first, and that without loss, even with the probability of 
additional profits. I know the means of doing it and I will employ 
them for your use if you deem it advisable to establish the credit in a 
powerful house in London. This plan can be executed whether you 
come here or remain in England and in either case will bring you 
the same advantages, in which I wish to participate. I leave it to 
you to decide what part you think I should have. I insist on point- 
ing out to you why no American merchant can operate this line of 
affairs. It is because there is not one who has the absolute certainty 
that never in any case will his paper on London be refused acceptance, 
and then this paper returns to Philadelphia with a loss of 20% and 
discredits the house which has drawn it. The merchants of Phila- 
delphia denounce loudly the casualness with which those of London 
permit the protest of bills of exchange drawn from America and 
themselves make use of the credit of American merchants. But the 
truth is that the merchants of Europe would not treat their American 
correspondents that way if the latter had always respected sufficiently 
their own signatures. This lack of mutual confidence is what pre- 
vents merchants here from engaging in the speculation which I 
propose to you and which is safe, provided you have a formal engage- 
ment in writing from the London house to accept your drafts up to a 
designated sum. It would be wise to have this London house 
authorize a well known house in America to endorse the said drafts 
up to the limit of the sum agreed on in order to facilitate the nego- 
tiation. This project could be combined perfectly with that of the 
organization of a banking house which you mentioned in your letter. 


*Talleyrand appears to have neglected the invisible items in the balance of trade 
affecting the exchange. Americans already had developed the three-cornered trade by 
which their trade with other areas paid for much of their purchases from England, and 
they were developing the freight business which formed an important item in the balance 
of payments. The exchange on England was not always so unfavorable to Americans as 
these figures indicate, although it was nearly always above par. It varied according to 
seasonal shipments and the supply of specie in the American market. 
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Here is another part which it would be useful to add to the bank and 
which is suggested by the position of Americans and the nature of 
their needs. It is easy to observe that they indulge more than ever 
in traveling, either to form commercial connections with Europe, 
or to enjoy the luxury and pleasures of the old world, or to imitate 
the English in the habit of completing by tours the education of all 
rich young men. Because of the position of America there are no 
short trips for an American; often they plan to tour several 
European countries. That is why I think it would be a very profit- 
able undertaking to receive on deposit in a bank the money of all of 
these travelers and to give them in exchange letters or bills of credit 
on correspondents in all the large banking centers of Europe. Such 
a plan has been formed already in London by Mr. Harries [Herries], 
but I presume that the affairs of France have deranged it badly. It 
would be well to take it up here. America’s neutral position among 
all the powers gives her at present the exclusive privilege of being 
the center of such an establishment. The advantages are obvious. 
The sea voyage gives assurance of the use of the funds during the 
whole voyage from here to Europe and there should be added the use 
of all the funds which the traveler does not order remitted to him 
when he arrives. It is clear that he will always leave a part in the 
hands of your associates during the time he tours successively several 
countries. The scheme is infallible and presents no risk since you 
are always paid in advance of the credits which you provide. For 
the details about the experience of others in order to perfect what 
needs it I urge you to secure information from the persons who have 
worked with Sir Robert Harries [sic], St. James’s Street. This 
scheme has brought him a great deal of money and cannot fail to be 
very profitable here. In case you wish to attempt it, it would be 
necessary to choose in London a correspondent who would give you 
connections with Italy, Spain, Portugal, Germany, the north, 
Holland, etc. That with France (where Americans go a great deal) 
should be formed directly from here. 

In a word I repeat to you that there are many ways here of making 
money without a great deal of trouble while enjoying the greatest 
consideration in the country, that attached to the position of merchant. 
But these ways depend on one thing, which is refused to all American 
merchants, that is a solid credit which nothing can disturb and whose 
acceptances and payments have an unfailing market free from any 
variations. For there are here some merchants to whom London 
houses grant credits, whom they even invite to draw on them, but there 
comes a time in the first difficult circumstance when these houses sud- 
denly cease to accept and permit a draft to be protested. Before 
undertaking anything it is necessary to be completely secured against 
such an accident, which brings heavy losses and even more disagree- 
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able consequences. With this credit once established the means of 
taking advantage of it will not be lacking. I regard the plan of credit 
to travelers as new and and very productive. There are several other 
plans. The Dutch, of whom I have already spoken to you, owe to 
their credit the considerable profits they have made in this country. 
(Signed) ‘TALLEYRAND. 
Maro1nat Note.—Goring’s reply announces his arrival in March, 1795. Wrote 


again by the ship The Manchester, sailing from Philadelphia. Dec. 3 sent a map 
of Philipsburg and the Mifflin house and property, and prices in New York. 


Talleyrand to Messrs. Bourdieu, Cholet [sic] and Bourdieu’ of Lon- 
don, Philadelphia, June 10, 1794, sent with M, de Cadignan on the 
ship “Atlantic” (Notebook, pp. 5-11) 


GENTLEMEN : 

I am taking advantage of a safe opportunity to give you some de- 
tails on the condition of business here, the exactness of which I believe 
Ican guarantee. The manner in which I have been received here per- 
mits me to learn promptly of many affairs and no one has aided me 
more in gaining my information quickly and surely than Mr. Hamil- 
ton. You expressed to me the highest esteem for him and he appears 
to me to merit perfectly your opinion. I have found the greatest ad- 
vantage in forming an intimate liaison with him and every day I have 
reason to felicitate myself on it. There is a trait of character common 
to all the merchants of this place—they are generally borrowers. I do 
not know if there is a single one whose operations do not exceed his 
capital and credit. Also they all show symptoms in their affairs of 
difficult circumstances. 

The merchants who are regarded here as superior to the others be- 
cause of the extent of their genius or of their fortune seem to use this 
advantage only to excuse greater temerity in their speculations. They 
affect to scorn their embarrassments, which are nonetheless real and 
daily. The greatest, like Mr. Robert Morris, Bingham, etc., indulge in 
immoderate land speculations. R. Morris at present is building towns 
in three or four places and a huge mansion for himself in Philadel- 
phia. He profits on all sides from the large quantities of land, for 
which there are only for the most part accounts to be paid. The inter- 
est every year and the capital when due necessarily cause embarrass- 
ment. The last speculation, which he undertook recently with Mr. 
Nicholson on Pennsylvania lands one hundred eighty miles from Phila- 


5 This is a copy of the first of the four letters, written from America by Talleyrand 
to this house, that are given in résumé in Lacour-Gayet’s Talleyrand, IV, 43-45. All but 
the fourth of these letters given by Lacour-Gayet were copied into the notebook. Accord- 
ing to the résumé, this last letter, dated December 12, 1795, dealt with American politics, 
which undoubtedly explains why it was not copied. 
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delphia on the banks of the Susquehanna,’ appears to be better 
planned and organized than the others. They pay a salary of $3,000 to 
Mr. Talon to live in the settlement with women, horses, a French cook, 
and everything that could persuade purchasers that they are not arriv- 
ing at a wild place. In spite of that, and counting Mr. Talon’s house, 
the number of inhabitants is not today more than about forty persons. 
The price of lands is from two to twenty dollars per acre according to 
the location. Furthermore shares have been formed at $500 per share. 
At present only 2500 have been issued. The dividends on the shares will 
be provided by the profit on the sales made each semester. The funds 
coming from the sale of shares will be used to improve the lands by the 
construction of roads, canals, and public buildings. All these fine 
things have not tempted me. The lack of money and the necessity for 
selling are too obvious. When one has a good scheme to propose it is 
not necessary to have three or four agents in England, as many in 
France, eight in Holland, and several in American ports to keep watch 
for arrivals. Mr. Bingham bestirs himself less but he also has a burden 
which surpasses his resources, it is a property of several million acres 
acquired in the province of Maine north [sic] of the state of New 
Hampshire. All these lands and all those of the Wilsons and the 
Willings are constantly offered for sale and little in demand. The 
only exception to this general position is the Dutch enterprise directed 
by Mr. Cazenove. Their plan is based on extensive capital and is con- 
ceived in a manner to count only on the effect of the progressive set- 
tlement of the country. All the other proprietors flatter themselves 
that Europe is going to send here an immense amount of capital which 
will enter into these speculations. I doubt this prediction and beg 
you to indicate to me your conjectures in regard to that. Do you not 
think that the funds which seek new employment will be attracted by 
speculations more in conformity with the tastes of Europe and less 
uncertain than the acquisition of a vast wild country, that the colonies 
will absorb much of the capital, and that the public funds of America 
will acquire favor due to their solidity? There is no power whose 
finances are as prosperous. The impost is insignificant; its proceeds 
exceed expenses ; there is a sinking fund for the debt which is invariably 
employed according to the best principles. This fund will be increased 
during the next year. All these financial matters are handled by Mr. 
Hamilton, who applies himself to establishing public honesty here and 
who consequently will not be one to permit as bad an operation as that 
which Mr. Pitt has carried out. Opinion is such already that people 


This was the Asylum Company, organized as a stock company by Morris, John Nichol- 
son, and the French émigrés, Omer Talon and the Vicomte de Noailles. A settlement of 
French émigrés was started on the Susquehanna, between the present towns of Wyalusing 
and Towanda in Pennsylvania. The town never attained great size and was abandoned 
in 1802. J. W. Ingraham, Short History of Asylum, Pennsylvania (Towanda, 1916). 
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fear to be reimbursed; that is why the 3%s are preferred to the 6%s, 
the latter being subject to a reimbursement of 2% a year. The stock 
here which appears to me to be furthest from its value is the shares of 
the Bank of the United States. It has been announced already that 
the next July 1st dividend will be at least 4% for the semester, and yet 
the shares are only 13% above par. They have been as high as 50 and 
it is to be expected that they will reach that again. If you think as [ 
do, that there will not be a war between England and America, you can 
foresee that the shares of the Bank of the United States will again 
enjoy all the favor they have enjoyed. I can assure you that the in- ' 
tention of this government is to preserve peace with England. The in- 
structions given to Mr. Jay were prepared with the most pacific dis- 

position. You are in a position to know the views of the English 

ministry. It is certain that if the two parties both wish peace they 

soon will have settled the little difficulties which are as nothing com- 
pared to the major interests of the two countries. I cannot urge you ; 
too much to keep informed on this negotiation, one of the essential 
bases of which I indicate to you. Count on the fact that Mr. Jay 

strongly desires peace, that his instructions express the intention of 

preserving it, and that on the maintenance of peace depends the whole 

political existence in this country of Mr. Jay, who is at present a very 

important figure. When the news of the arrangements concluded be- 
tween him and the English ministry arrives in America I do not doubt i 
that it will cause a very considerable rise in the price of the funds and 
especially in the price of Bank shares. I think also that this rise will 
not be momentary, but fixed and permanent, because those who will 
possess funds or shares will wish to keep them as a real and profitable 
investment. There will never be a good reason to sell the shares since 
one can borrow on that security at an interest rate lower than the divi- 
dend they produce. No purely speculative purchases will be made 
here. The stocks are not sold on time. There is no gambling in the 
public funds. There are not, therefore, those unexpected price de- 
clines which one sees sometimes in Europe, occasioned by the great 
number of speculators who experience at the same time a need to sell. 
So my opinion is that one can make all the money one wishes in the 
American funds. The great rise will take place here on the arrival of 
news of the conclusion of the negotiations. It is possible that the same 
funds will not rise in London to the same extent until word is re- 
ceived of the prices they have reached in America, but on the return 
of that news the London market will follow that of Philadelphia. If 
this information gives you the desire to arrange a speculation, evaluate 
for yourself the usefulness of this information and of that which I 
shall continue to furnish you and determine accordingly the interest 
in it which you wish to accord me. If you find it convenient to make 
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purchases here, I am in a position to purchase as advantageously as 
anyone and I count enough on your friendship to be persuaded that 
you would prefer to have me profit from the advantages which you will 
give to the person whom you will employ. I do not doubt that I shall 
find in you the same disposition which you know well you will find in 
me in all circumstances. It is understood that if you wish to resell in 
America it would be necessary to be able to keep the stock until the 
news of Mr. Jay’s negotiations has arrived in Philadelphia, and that 
if you wish to resell in England it would be necessary to be able to 
wait until prices had risen there on the reception of the quotations from 
the American market, which would require four months time for what 
was to be sold here and six months for what would be sold in London, 
counting from the time when my letter reaches you. I regret that here 
purchases are made only for cash; so if you give me orders to buy you 
will have to authorize me to draw on you for the payment at sixty 
days sight. That form of payment will give you a very considerable 
profit on the negotiation of the drafts alone, as you will see from the 
quotation of the exchange which I add here. Two causes add to the 
habitually unfavorable exchange in America on England: the em- 
bargo placed a while ago on American ports’ and the fear of the 
Algerians ® which prevents sending goods into the Mediterranean and 
remitting specie to Europe. These causes are temporary, but the loss 
on the exchange from America on London is the natural state of things 
and is the result of the immense quantity of your manufactures that 
is furnished to this country. Mr. Hamilton thinks that England sends 
here more than three millions sterling of goods per year. America 
cannot pay for all this out of its products. It is therefore condemned 
to lose on the exchange for a long time yet. On that state of affairs it 
will be easy to base a sure and permanent speculation which will re- 
quire only a credit given by a London house to a person who would 
draw from here. The remittance could be made in American funds 
whose value, once fixed by a well established peace between America 
and England, will no longer be subject to variations. The remittances 
could be made in a thousand other ways and even with additional 
profits resulting from the manner of remitting, but I indicate to you 
that in public funds as suitable to simplify the operation. It would 
consist of a perpetual shuttle of drafts and remittances which, arriv- 
ing always together, would move very great sums while using hardly 
any money. At the moment you accepted a bill of exchange you would 
always be certain that the funds were on the way and that, if they have 


TOn April 25, 1794, Congress replied to the British seizure of 300 American ships 
trading with the French West Indies by placing an embargo on all American shipping for 
two months. This led to the Jay mission. 

* Algerian depredations on American trade increased after 1793, when Portugal with- 
drew the squadron of ships that had occupied Gibraltar. Johnson et al., II, 17. 
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not already reached you, it is only because chance has brought one ship 
before the other. But the sixty days sight will always be more than 
sufficient to cover this difference in the post. And there is no need for 
insurance because the form of the funds is such that in case of ship- 
wreck there is no loss but only some forms to fill out to prove owner- 
ship. The profits of this speculation are so evident that it certainly 
would be seized by American houses if there were any which had for 
that purpose a solid enough credit on which to count sufficiently. But 
they have not given a good enough opinion of their exactness to their 
London correspondents, even those who have voluntarily offered them 
credit, to consider themselves engaged always to honor their drafts. 
The needs of the sugar islands in the neighborhood often offer such 
tempting speculations, especially because of their brevity, that the mer- 
chants here permit themselves to be brought to employ there the credit 
accorded them for another purpose. The London house which knows, 
or presumes, such an abuse does not have complete confidence and does 
not consider itself strictly engaged when others are not scrupulous with 
it. On the refusal to accept, the draft returns protested with a loss of 
twenty per cent and the signature to which this accident occurs can no 
longer negotiate its paper. There is in all merchants here a sort of cry 
of conscience which warns them that such a failure would happen to 
them some day if they indulged in such a credit operation and that is 
why this branch of business is entirely open here to whomever wishes 
and knows enough to try it. You understand perfectly, gentlemen, 
that if you wish to do business with me you would have to assure me 
in advance that you would accept to the extent of a designated sum and 
inform me at what price you would authorize me to buy the public 
stocks for remittance to you. This last, however, is less essential since 
in general American prices should determine those in England. On 
my part you would have the absolute assurance that a draft would 
never be signed without the entire proceeds being converted into public 
funds and that the promptest and safest conveyance would be em- 
ployed to send them to you. Iam ina very good position here to know 
and choose good opportunities so the funds often would reach you be- 
fore the presentation of the drafts. But whether they arrive or not 
you could be perfectly assured in accepting the bill of exchange that 
the funds are crossing the ocean and would reach you before the 
maturity of the bill. This operation, well directed, can be very ad- 
vantageous fora long time. ‘That, gentlemen, is what my observations 
and reflections have made me perceive so far. I shall continue to keep 
you informed of everything that I believe should interest you. If, in 
your place, you perceive something else which might be useful to my 
fortune, which I need to restore, I count on your friendship to advise 
me of it. I beg of you to address your letters to me at Mr. William 
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Seton’s ® in New York or at Mr. R. Morris’s in Philadelphia. I prefer 
that during the summer you write to me at New York. 


I ete., 
(Signed) 


Memoir sent to Mr. Cazenove, June 23, 1794 (Notebook, pp. 11-35) 


The reflections contained in the present memoir apply to all specula- 
tion in American lands. 

They have a double purpose: (1) to show that the market on which 
people generally count to realize the advantages of these speculations 
is neither so prompt nor so sure as people appear to believe, (2) to 
present a new market which offers extensive and rapid chances of suc- 
cess, which has never yet been tried, and which is supported by the 
strongest probabilities. 


First Part 


The market generally counted on is neither so sure nor so prompt as people 
appear to believe 


So far the speculators have had two objects in view: to retail to 
Americans or to resell to Europeans. 

I call retailing in America what is sold to Americans who pay 
with capital earned and accumulated in the country itself. This 
capital existing in the country seems to belong by right to the uses 
for funds which the country provides. One cannot even call con- 
jecture a consequence so necessary to the interest and inclinations of 
men. There is no doubt that each year the surplus of production over 
consumption will be accumulated as capital and that of this capital 
a portion will be employed in purchases of land. Thus there will be 
each year an increasing number of settlements for the formation of 
which there will be an annual demand for several million acres, which 
will be purchased and brought under cultivation. 

Nothing is easier than to find out how many acres will be required. 
For the next few years it will be approximately the same as it has 
been for several years past. The natural increase of population in 
America, independent of foreign immigration, is easy to calculate. 
Emigration from one state to another is equally easy to observe. 
These are regular and persistent events and one can come close to 
saying what they will be in the future when one knows what they 
have been in the past. If there are speculations founded on the hope 
of a slow but steady sale, on the actual population promised by the 
fecundity of the human race when the climate is favorable and sub- 


® William Seton was a member of the firm of Seton, Maitland and Company of New 
York, a firm recommended by Talleyrand to his friends. Seton was a friend of Hamilton. 
10 This memoir was written in Talleyrand’s handwriting. 
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sistence abundant, on the attraction which new and fertile land has 
for families which leave provinces already too thickly populated, 
these speculations are reasonable. They are based on a sure founda- 
tion, they belong to a person endowed with the talent for seeing 
clearly and far ahead, and they can be rewarded, provided especially 
that after calculating on slow sales one counts also on gradual pay- 
ments divided over many years in such a manner that the fruits of 
the soil pay the cost. For it will often happen in America, as it has 
in the past, that lands are bought not with capital already formed but 
with the hope of forming it, not with the results of former savings 
but with those of proposed economies. Many events may destroy 
these hopes, in which case the payment to the seller is not better 
assured than the fortune of the purchaser, and these defaulters must 
be allowed for if one counts on local purchasers, for examples have 
often proved that this deduction ought not to be forgotten under 
penalty of error in the results. 

In a state which is approaching prosperity as rapidly as America 
there are so many lucrative uses for money and commerce offers such 
great profits that the most liquid and extensive capital is strongly 
attracted. The safe and sure investments in agriculture do not bring 
quick fortunes and, as the desires of men always grow in proportion 
to their means, the one who possesses the most money is often the 
one who desires the highest interest. The result is that the life of 
a farmer is rarely chosen by men who command extensive funds. 

Nor should one believe that all the savings accumulated by the 
frugal and industrious life of the laborer will be employed in 
purchases of new land. When a farmer amasses some savings the 
best investment for him is often to direct them to his own uses and by 
thousands of improvements to increase his wealth without extending 
his heritage. 

In America nothing delays the employment of funds which one 
wishes to place in lands and so justifies the belief that there will 
open in‘the country itseif new and more abundant sources of funds 
that will take that direction. If any rich men have that intention, 
why are they waiting to declare it? What could persuade them to 
defer it? Why would one suppose that new speculators would come 
to take the place of the old? As for actual consumers, that is, the 
men who buy to settle and cultivate, it is not reasonable to expect 
from America more than the number it has produced so far and which 
it will continue to produce, that is, about the same number every year 
who have a little money, buy on time, pay slowly, and often prove to 
be defaulters. Such purchasers are not the kind which suit most of 
the speculators, few of whom in their combinations propose that 
kind of outlet. So one sees them, for the most part convinced of 
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the inadequacy of the domestic market, counting on the competition 
of foreigners, and turning their eyes to the shore where they expect 
the good, the true purchasers to debark. 


Let us see from what country they might come 


One of the special characteristics of the revolutions of our century, 
made for or against liberty, has always been to hold capital captive. 
Either it has been held on the spot by the strongest party which 
seizes the government, or it has been left in the country by those 
who departed and who would have feared confiscations if there had 
been too great movements of property, or finally it has been conse- 
crated to vengeance by those who emigrated. In all that, where does 
one see the tranquil owner who takes his family and his fortune to 
another country? Sweden, Brabant, and Poland have experienced 
revolutions, they have furnished travelers, but one sees nowhere 
settlements made or capital expatriated. Various reasons influenced 
individuals in these three countries but produced the same results. 
Should one not be on guard against those empirical speculators who 
promise Americans so much importation of men and money when 
one sees that they even hope for it from Poland, whose soil is in- 
vaded, where all movements are under surveillance, and where wealth 
is all of a sort to provide luxury without ever being free in the hands 
of the owner? No matter how discontented a Pole might be with the 
government imposed on his country, before finding a purchaser in 
a country where supposedly everyone wishes to sell, before he had 
been able to dispose of mortgaged land a great part of whose income 
consists in personal services and whose wealth is in men or, accord- 
ing to the language of the country, in peasants, and for the sale of 
which it is necessary to secure a sort of consent or at least the advice 
of representatives of the empress of Russia, the discontentment passes; 
habits are formed and the Pole ends by remaining at home. Further- 
more if he is of am active and adventurous spirit he hopes for some 
change and that hope is very natural in a country where not ten 
years pass without some sort of revolutionary overturn. So he 
keeps the lands which put him in a position to be influential in 
bringing about the changes which suit him and then of occupying 
a distinguished place in the new order of things. 

The attempts which have been made in England have not been 
happy and nothing indicates that new efforts will be more so. Eng- 
land furnishes useful investments for capitalists, new opportunities 
for the great speculators, daily facilities for all adventurous gam- 
blers, and all that with the appeal of habit or novelty which should 
attract and retain the funds of the majority in the country. Ordi- 
nary capitalists see no further than the public funds. They are 
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either owners of funds which they bought dearly and so they buy 
more to secure a better average, or they have recovered funds which 
they dispose of close at hand in an advantageous manner in the loans 
offered by the government. 

The speculators find an immense field open to their genius. 
Whether they are bold, or men with ideas, or whether they have a 
restless spirit, they all have the opportunity to satisfy themselves. 
Those who look only in their immediate vicinity and who are satis- 
fied with slow but sure operations, have they not land speculations 
at home which offer them the greatest and most incontestable ad- 
vantages? A fifth of England is yet to be cleared and the govern- 
ment is giving facilities to all those who wish to engage in this sort 
of activity." Does not the opening of canals, so favored in recent 
times, offer also the most lucrative uses for money? If they are 
men of big ideas who are attracted by distant and bold speculations 
rather than frightened by them, among the millions of opportunities 
open to them in commerce there has just developed a sort of specula- 
tion for which immense funds were necessary at the moment of our 
departure from England. That is in the re-creation of the colonies 
passing under English domination. There is no need that they do 
not experience and no hopes they do not offer to those who provide 
for their needs. These advantages are well realized in London for, 
since the months of last December and January, one could see the 
efforts of merchants with the best credit to form connections, either 
by immediate services or by engagements for the future with the 
colonists who were in England at that time. It was estimated then 
that the colony of Saint-Domingue alone needed more than thirty 
million sterling to restore its value, that in addition the other French 
colonies were completely devastated, and that for a long time there 
would be room there for all sorts of speculators. 

If they are of a restless disposition, they will not want their 
capital very far from them, they will want to get it back often or 
at least be able to. For that class of men England furnishes ample 
means, either in discounting good bills of exchange, or in investments 
on solid individuals, and many others, ete. On the contrary there 
is nothing less attractive for that sort of timid person than specula- 
tions fifteen hundred leagues from home and whose principal ad. 
vantages are to be realized with time. 

There is only one word to be said of bold speculators, the gamblers, 
Everyone knows that they are driven into that kind of speculations 
either by pressing needs or by lively passions. To gamble in lands 
is slow and to gamble at a long distance from home hardly agrees 


™ Besides facilitating enclosures the English government gave away some land. GQ. 
Morris to Constable, June 29, 1793, G. Morris Private Letter Book, III, 91, L. C. 
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with the tastes of eager men who have often been known to reproach 
the London exchange for having only nine returns in the year. 

To all these special reasons may be added general reasons drawn 
from the prejudices of the country and the situation of American 
sales in relation to the English. In the first place there are no people 
who have more prejudices than the English, and the merchants who 
wish to receive the advantages which the administration can offer 
are as prejudiced as the least educated classes. An entire generation 
and a new reign will have to pass before the Englishman will believe 
that the American is his equal. This idea of superiority, entertained 
by all who surround the throne, is found also in all classes of society.” 
‘To buy lands in America would be a sort of derogation ; it would be like 
selling a chateau with battlements and rights of sovereignty to buy a 
metairie; the vanity of Englishmen still exists. Furthermore Eng- 
lish opinion is not favorable to American sales. The charlatans, who 
ordinarily appear only on the death of an affair to revive it, took over 
this at its birth. People still fear to fall into their hands. The 
extreme cheapness of lands contributes also to frighten and recalls 
too much the banks of the Ohio.** When once men have been deceived 
in their interests and by a humiliating credulity, only time can bring 
them to examine propositions which at first sight recall their old 
mistake. ‘The follies of the Law system, sixty years after their dis- 
appearance, combatted in France the wise establishment of the Caisse 
d’Escompte and after the establishment was formed opposed its pros- 
perity for several years.‘* The sales proposed recently in London by 
Mr. Bonnet ** did not even excite a moment of curiosity. Something 
one sees for sale every day loses all its attraction and even a part of its 
value. The public, informed or ignorant, is vaguely disgusted with 
all the propositions of this sort without even troubling to study them. 

Let us see what sort of emigration England sends today to America: 
mechanics, craftsmen who flee from the burden of taxes and who, with 
only their labor for a fortune, transplant all their wealth when they 
move and whose only fatherland is the place where they earn the 
highest salaries; a few men excited about theological questions whom 
the Anglican church has tried to persecute because alarmed by the 


Compare this with Talleyrand’s comments on English prejudice against America in 
his letter to Lord Landsdowne, Feb. 1, 1795, in Pallain, p. 442. 

% Talleyrand refers to the Scioto affair. The Scioto Company attempted to sell in 
France lands in Ohio to which it did not have a title. See A. B. Hulbert, “Methods and 
Operations of the Scioto Group of Speculators,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, I, 
502-15, II, 56-73. 

144 The Caisse d’'Escompte was a discount bank founded in Paris in 1776. Prejudices sur- 
viving from the collapse of John Law’s bank in 1720 had delayed its establishment, limited 
its functions and activities, and prevented its being organized as and called a national bank. 
R. Bigo, Caisse d’Escompte (Paris, 1927). 

18 John Bonnet was one of several agents attempting to sell lands in Europe for Robert 
Morris. 
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discussion of its dogmas. The first can perfect here their craft, the 
second found colleges. Time alone will mature all these advantages; 
when they are attained they will benefit commerce more than agricul- 
ture. We shall not see capital transferred by that means. 

Let us turn our attention to France, that country where formerly 
all kinds of industry thrived. Plunged for the last five years in 
distressing convulsions, attacked from outside, divided within, strug- 
gling at the same time against all Europe and against a part of its 
own forces, France appears to near the end of a crisis too violent to 
be prolonged.” Whatever the result, which no one can foresee, it is 
nevertheless a result which belongs to all hypotheses. The order of 
things which will be established, whatever it is, will cause malcontents; 
they will seek a new fatherland, and every man who chooses a father- 
land, is he not already an American? 

It would not be reasonable to deny altogether these conjectures, 
but would it be reasonable to accord them too much weight? Rather 
than reject or admit anything boldly let us continue to employ 
analysis and separate the questions. Let us consider what America 
will inherit of the losses of France, first in men and later in capital. 

American ports are today inundated with Frenchmen, but every- 
one knows the causes of the temporary overflow of the inhabitants 
of the colonies and the eagerness with which they await the moment 
to return to their homes, to rebuild them from the ashes, and to 
recommence the rich cultivation which is the privilege of their soil. 
The time is coming when their fatherland, which has long ceased to 
be French, will pass, or has already, under the power of one of the 
allied powers, under the protection of which the unhappy colonists 
will seek credit and pursue their old fortune. If their sojourn in 
America deposits there a few individuals they are not rich indiv‘d- 
uals, their poverty is only too well proven. 

During the four years since the beginning of the numerous emi- 
grations from France, which are remarkable as both effect and cause 
of the troubles of Europe, how many new inhabitants have come to 
America? And is not four years sufficient to decide for most of 
those whose character and inclination would bring them here? It 
is further from European ideas than any American can realize. You 
will say their decision is suspended awaiting the approaching ¢e- 
nouement, they do not wish to leave so soon the theater of events 
nor decide before the fate of their nation is decided by arms. Yes, 
without doubt many émigrés await this terrible judgment, but they 
wait to return to France as conquerors if the republic succumbs, 
as suppliants if it triumphs over its enemies. The first hypothesis 
cannot be doubted, the second likewise is proven by the facts. I 


16 '{'his was written just a month before the Thermadorian reaction. 
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spent the whole year 1793 in France and I saw with my own eyes 
what love of property and the attachment to the native country can 
make men endure and undertake who are drawn by this doudle ne- 
cessity. While the law was being published which drove them from 
France, they scorned the scaffolds being raised everywhere against 
them and returned by the score with a rashness that resembled 
madness; threatened with death they defied it solely by the number 
of victims which would have to be sacrificed and, hastily filling out 
the forms to cover their absence, accepted any conditions provided 
they retained the hope of existing in France. Judge by that with 
what eagerness this class of men would seize an amnesty, a necessary 
consequence of peace, the ordinary conclusion of all revolutions. 
Misfortune and distress have destroyed for many émigrés the pas- 
sions which they considered insurmountable; many have seen too 
close the chiefs of their party not to be disillusioned about their 
doctrines. The French princes have restored to the republic many 
subjects who in 1790 did not believe they could ever submit to a lim- 
ited monarchy. Are there some inflexible characters uninfluenced 
by any reverse, some eager imaginations nothing can bring to reason, 
some men condemned by their marked position to be unable to follow 
the course of events? Do not count on that class of emigrants to 
clear the forests of America! That which provides the attraction 
of your plains, which should cover them eventually with a povula- 
tion and prosperity, would be the torment of these political patients. 
Find for them a country where their opinions are not rejected. But 
do you not see that they have already been seized upon? A power 
more suited than America to their tastes, their opinions, and their 
passions does not wish to sell them lands, it gives them some. The 
empress of Russia also has forests to be brought under cultivation, 
to them she invites all French emigrants;’® she does not menace 
them with liberty nor equality, she promises them what they cell 
protection, that is, the privileges they miss and to which American 
republicanism would not consent. 

People will not neglect to present as the forerunners of a large 
immigration a few men who, escaped from France as one escapes 
from prison, have not even asked where they would go, but where they 
could go. Some reached the Swiss frontier, others that of Brabant, 
those who were in a port hid in ships, and since nothing leaves French 
ports any more except to come to America they arrived here. It is 


7 Talleyrand left France in September, 1792, and was followed soon after by Beaumez. 
Talleyrand did not return until 1796, Beaumez not at all. 

1* The Law of Suspects, September 17, 1793, banished from France and declared subject 
to arrest all nobles and émigrés who had not proved their attachment to the republic. 

#9 Catherine the Great welcomed to Russia a number of royalist French émigrés, giving 
them property and offices. She did not by any means welcome all French émigrés. 
E. Daudet, Histoire de Vémigration pendant la Révolution francaise (Paris, 1907), I 
233-34. 
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to be hoped that we shall see some more of such accidents. These 
fugitives will have succeeded perhaps in saving some resources. 
They will be able to supply words of hope for speculators without 
money, but will the large and solid proprietors build a system on 
that? Nevertheless the probable chances of French emigration to 
America amount to no more than that. The history of French capital 
is even easier to trace than has been that of individuals. 

All the capital which America can reasonably hope to receive from 
France is comprised in one of the three following descriptions: 


Capital which is outside France along with the owners; 

Capital which has left France although the owners remain there 
at present ; 

Capital which has remained in France along with the owners. 


The observations which we have made on French émigrés, on their 
extreme desire to return to their country, on their disposition to make 
all the sacrifices necessary to be received there, leads to the conclusion 
that they will take back their capital, if one can give that name to 
the little savings which a small number among them have reserved 
for their most pressing needs. Also one must deduct what has al- 
ready been consumed by the expenses of two campaigns, by the 
advances which they could not refuse to the French princes, by the 
aid which honor and pity have forced them to grant to their com- 
panions in arms exposed to all the horrors of misery. The indi- 
gence of the expatriated nobles has been only too notorious through- 
out Europe; and when one sees them solicit peace of all the powers 
and enlist in crowds as plain soldiers in the roughest service it is 
obvious that they are not capitalists. And what greater proof of 
poverty is there than this thirst to return to France at any price; 
yesterday arms in their hands, today the oath of allegiance on their 
lips. In this apathy toward political debates, in this indifference of 
opinions cannot one perceive penury, the last degree of need? But 
on their return to France they will recover perhaps a part of their 
patrimony, they will be able to sell it, then they will be able to free 
themselves from the destitution which threatens them and the op- 
pression of a regime which they detest. Let us beware also of this 
new hope. One does not need to know very well the party which 
dominates in France to believe that if it prevails it will relax the con- 
fiscation of property. Its morals will not induce it to return what 
it has taken any more than to keep its promises. Whether it goes 
bankrupt totally or in part, whether the bankruptcy falls on the pub- 
lic debt or on the assignats or on both at the same time, it will always 
be very important for it not to give up an immense property which 
is easy to adapt to whatever financial system it may decide on. The 
proscription of the émigrés was designed by the chiefs of the Con- 
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vention only as a financial resource. They did not even take the 
trouble to dissimulate that all the blood laws which cut off the return 
of the owners were purely fiscal laws, the results of financial combi- 
nations. After that, can one expect that they will release their prey 
when their hold is no longer disputed and that they will close their 
eyes to the return of the individuals on other conditions than that 
of the definitive loss of their property ? 

If, on the other hand, the coalition of powers overthrows the re- 
public, there is no doubt that many of the present chiefs would seek 
safety in another hemisphere. But the booty, the fruit of their pil- 
lages, this booty which is nothing compared to the havoc it has caused, 
this booty so much of which has vanished in the hands of those who 
successively drew it to themselves, how could they carry it away 
in a precipitous flight, surrounded by dangers, when their most 
ardent satellites will have turned against them, when they will expe- 
rience in their turn all the strains, all the violence which they have 
turned for so long against those who fled before their barbarities? 
Assignats lose value every day, they would not dare keep them, they 
would not dare convert them into gold. Gold in one’s house would 
be too dangerous, it would be hiding in one’s house an irrefutable wit- 
ness. Like tyrants condemned to fear everything, seeing an enemy 
in their own treasure, the only security they could imagine has been 
to bury it in the domains of the clergy. That is where the proceeds 
of so much rapine is kept. 

As a matter of fact some individuals of another sort, some true 
capitalists of the class of bankers and merchants, found a way to 
leave France and those, whose wealth was of a more manageable 
nature than others, caused a portion of their fortune to precede and 
follow them outside while abandoning the rest. How few of these 
men have come to America? The number is known. What reason 
holds back the rest? The strongest of all powers has held them in 
the old world—habit, the need for the sort of affairs which they 
know, of the sort of interests which have filled their entire lives. 
Hardly had they left France and arrived in Switzerland or London 
than some formed banking and commercial houses, others have used 
their funds in such a way as to have it free when they want it. MM. 
Necker, Boyds [sic], Greffulh, Villat, Grandclos-Melée, Oguerr, 
Grenus, Ribes, La Borde Mereville, Valkiers,° who have left France, 


2? Villat and Ribes could not be identified; Oguerr may have been a misspelling of 
Hogguer of Hogguer Grand and Company, agents of the French government at Amsterdam. 
Grandclos-Melée had been a prominent member of the administration of the old French 
East India Company. Laborde Méréville was the son of Marie Antoinette’s business agent. 
The father was guillotined in 1794 and his property confiscated ; the son fled to England. 
Walter Boyd, Scotch head of the Paris house of Boyd, Ker, and Company, one of the most 
prominent banking houses in Paris, fled to London in 1793 and went into business with 
Pau) Benfield, the nabob. Vicomte Edouard de Walckiers was a Brussels banker who 
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have they come to America? Have they even sent their money? What 
trace is there of the capital they have passed here? Is not their ex- 
treme indifference to American funds,” for which there is an open 
market in the great commercial centers and which offer greater ad- 
vantages and at least as much security as the other funds of Europe, 
a strong proof that they entertain no idea of American speculations ? 
Is it not remarkable that they do not consider these funds which ofier 
them six per cent interest but continue to speculate or invest in the 
English funds which bring today only four and one half per cent? 
How many exaggerated hopes does not this fact alone answer? We 
have cited names known on all the exchanges of the world and cer- 
tainly what is true for them is all the more true for the sort of men 
whose affairs have always been circumscribed in a narrow eircle. 

By the conduct of the men who have left France with their money, 
judge that of the Frenchmen who have removed their funds without 
themselves departing. Have they not, more than the first, shown how 
difficult it is to break the bonds which hold them to their country? 
Why then should they wish to leave it at the moment when so many 
others seek to return? And if it is not reasonable that they would 
begin to expatriate themselves when they have less to endure, is it 
more reasonable that they would seek more distant investments for 
their funds instead of bringing them closer? Furthermore is there 
not a delusion as to the quantity of capital exported from France 
by owners who have remained there? Is there not the same error 
about this in America as there was in London before the error was 
proved? In January, 1794, the Thelusson [ste] house of London,” 
knowing of the measures taken in France by the Convention to dis- 
cover by the inspection of the books of all the banking houses the 
sums possesed by Frenchmen in foreign countries and to confiscate 
them by forcing the owners to endorse bills of exchange, applied to 
the government to solicit measures that would render these extortions 
useless.2* It declared it had in its hands 150,000 pounds sterling of 


alternated between Brussels and Paris, depending on the political situation in the former, 
where he led the “democratic” party. In 1798 France also became too dangerous for 
him, so he fled to Hamburg and contracted to sell provisions to the Committee of Public 
Safety. Necker, J. L. Grenus, and probably Greffulhe were Genevans and returned to 
Switzerland when forced to leave France. J. Bouchary, Les manieurs d’argent @ Paris @ 
la fin du «viii® siécle (Paris, 1989), pp. 27, 75, note 1, 190-207; National Archives, 
Treasury Department, Old Loans, series 1, vols. 42, 44, 46. 

21 By 1797 Necker and Greffulhe did have American bonds. Lewis Le Couteulx of 
another prominent Paris banking house came to America and also invested in American 
bonds. Ibid. 

22 Peter Thellusson, founder of the London house, was a brother of the George Thellusson 
who founded the Paris bank of which Necker was a partner. Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

23Q0n August 1, 1793, the Convention forbade the export of capital. This was followed 
in December by a decree of the Committee of Public Safety requiring owners of funds 
abroad to declare them. Bills of exchange were to be turned over to the government, 
and no more could be drawn or paid. Bouchary, Le marché des changes de Paris @ la fin 
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French property belonging to Frenchmen then in France. Time 
showed that the Thelusson [sc] house alone had more than half of 
such deposits, which amounted in all to no more than 300,000 pounds 
sterling. If London owed only this sum to Frenchmen remaining in 
France, what other places in Europe owed them is hardly worth count- 
ing. Thus in verifying facts one is often astonished at the differ- 
ence between conjectures and the truth. 

Should one count much on the capital remaining in France with its 
owners? As that has not yet been directed, as it has been held in the 
imprisonment which today is common to men and things in France, one 
may adopt any conjectures one wishes as to its future destination. 
To arrive at the most probable ones let us try first to verify the amount 
of this capital. 

If one considers the common rules and judges the capital existing 
in a country by the good condition of its agriculture, by the extent 
of its commerce, by the activity of its manufactures, by the quantity 
of its productive work, by the small number of sterile expenditures, 
no country should be as devoid of capital as France. What existed 
has been consumed and there has been no way to accumulate new cap- 
jtal. A war without equal has devoured enough wealth to startle the 
imagination, four hundred millions tournois a month scarcely suffice 
to feed this scourge. What does it matter that this expenditure is 
made in paper? Does not the state which makes the paper secure 
with this money the whole accumulation of provisions, cloth, leather, 
linen, hides, munitions? Are not building wood, commercial vessels 
and all such goods really capital? That is to say that at all times a 
store full of merchandise is capital, but this truth has never been 
more evident than since the revolution, when savings in France have 
been obliged to disguise themselves in that form. Every man possess- 
ing metals feared to be denounced as a speculator in specie, as a spec- 
ulator on the decline of the assignats, and consequently as a public 
enemy. Espionage, denunciation threatened every door. A bag of 
money was an enemy. It was necessary then to convert it into goods. 
One who possessed assignats feared that they would depreciate to 
nothing. So they too had to be converted into merchandise. At present 
these goods are consumed at such a rate that a frightful scarcity of 
food, clothing, and provisions of all sorts is felt in the most cruel 
manner. Capital in France! Has not the republic pursued it every- 
where? What man who was regarded as rich has not been impris- 
oned, accused, executed, his wealth confiscated? The public treasury, 


du axviii® siecle, 1778-1800, Commission de recherche et de publication des documents relatifs 
A la vie économique de la Révolution, Mémoires et documents, VIII (Paris, 1937), 77-78, 
note 1. The measure failed because the bills were protested and other governments 
retaliated by “freezing” the assets in their countries belonging to people in France. J. B. 
Manger, Recherches sur les relations économiques entre la France et la Hollande pendant 
la Révolution francaise (Paris, 1923), p. §5. 
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like the vessel of the Danaides, has received this treasure and dissipated 
it in war expenditures, unproductive expenditures which leave noth- 
ing after them, which bring nothing into being, which do not even 
deposit in the state an abundance of money signs of any sort; for if 
it is in the form of metals they will serve for expenses outside or they 
will be absorbed by a thousand needs, if it is in assignats, they are 
nothing but a nominal paper which owes its value only to fear. Capital 
in France! Is not every man who has property suspect? Is not every 
man who is suspect in prison? Is not the goods of every prisoner 
sequestered? Is not all sequestered goods lost? Capital in France! 
And have they not, under the name of a forced loan, extorted from 
each man one, two, up to three years of his income? Thus they have 
pillaged those with available capital. And those who have not and 
who must nevertheless pay or perish, have they not been forced to 
borrow tlie savings of those who may have some left and thus to save 
their heads at any cost? Capital in France! Have not the cities 
which might have it, Lyons, Strassbourg, Marseilles, either been com- 
pletely destroyed or arbitrarily bled by the commissioners of the Con- 
vention? Capital in France! Have not all the dominating parties in 
proportion as they have fattened on their rapine become successively 
the prey to avid jealousy, devoured in their turn as they have de- 
voured, pillaged, confiscated in their turn as they have been brigands 
and confiscators ? 

Since the month of December, 1793, how often has the Convention 
announced that it had found a secret of finances by means of which 
it would destroy speculation between assignats and metal money and 
it would so disgust the speculators that they would return to the 
bowels of the earth? This strange secret has not failed to bring 
about a redoubling of inquisitions, of domestic denunciations, of tor- 
tures, it has rendered the presence of gold and silver so disastrous 
to those who possess it that they have been only too happy to agree 
to exchange it at par for the assignats of the public treasury; and it 
is in part from these offerings of the terror, in part from the pillage 
of the churches, that has appeared suddenly this treasure of which 
the Convention suddenly boasted. It is precisely by consuming all 
the capital of the country, by reaching it everywhere, by permitting 
none to escape, that it has succeeded in creating and sustaining this 
mass of revolutionary power, the despair of the combined powers who 
make war with their revenues or who add only the capital voluntarily 
offered by means of loans. The extortions of the French republic 
have another effect, they leave nothing in the most secret hiding 
places of treasures. With the gradual organization of so many pow- 
ers, the surveillance of so many committees, the suspicious vigilance 
of so many clubs, very little can be concealed from the eyes of the 
Argus or the hand of the executioners. 
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Considering these exactions without limit and without example 
only in relation to our subject, there will result for France at the 
end of the crisis an exhaustion and a need for reconstruction which 
cannot be imagined. All needs carried to the extreme and felt at 
the same time by twenty-five millions of men. What a vast field 
for the speculations of all commercial nations! What a field for 
capital! Does anyone believe that then those who are in France 
and who will have escaped destruction can be attracted elsewhere 
by a larger or more lucrative field? What will this be if the republic 
triumphs and survives the war? While the starved consumers will 
demand everything everywhere and at any price, the state will put 
on sale two-thirds of the surface of the empire, the entire plunder 
of the nobility and the clergy, the most fertile lands of the world, 
the most attractive by their location, climate, and the variety of their 
products. The state will be forced to sell them, forced especially 
to get rid of them in order to create defenders of the revolution by 
providing new proprietors for its domains. Thus politics will cause 
the public treasury to sell on easy terms, the richest plunder will be 
divided at a low price among those who will be able to pay cash. 
Consider if in that state of affairs capital will leave France and go 
1500 leagues to seek forests to clear! Consider if the capital which 
has left France will not return with or without its owners! Con- 
sider if the neighboring nations will not experience a powerful at- 
traction, if capable speculators accustomed to know the state of needs 
and demand in the whole world will be ignorant of this great occa- 
sion or will neglect to profit from it! Would not the same industry 
which caused some of them to seize the moment when American lands 
were cheap cause them to seize likewise that moment when almost all 
France will be for sale and will be happy to receive payment in goods 
of all sorts?) What a redoubtable rival for American speculators! 
Far from bringing them new funds then, how many Europeans will be 
induced to regain what funds they have confided to Americans to 
transfer them to the new market which is so near and so lucrative? 

We have seen what cannot be counted on, we have covered in 
thought all the countries from which one is accustomed to expect 
funds which could give a value to American lands, and we have 
seen how many doubts enfeeble the bright hopes when they are 
detailed. This expected capital either does not exist or will follow 
another course. The lands may remain longer than expected in the 
hands of those who possess them and will increase in value only with 
the growing population of the country. There are speculations 
which counted on this natural increase and those, slow but sure, are 
less speculations than investments; they leave no regrets except the 
more advantageous use of funds which Europe soon will offer. 
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But speculations which require a quick sale and which are based 
on the hope of a prompt realization at present should be reconsid- 
ered with a great deal of attention. All the preceding reflections 
lead me to believe that the European markets, far from affording all 
that is promised of them, perhaps will be colder to the purchase of 
American lands than they have been heretofore. 

There remains for me to mention another more advantageous mar- 
ket and that is the object of the second part of this memoir. If the 
idea is reasonable it will furnish the means of realizing promptly 
any speculation in lands; it will fulfill thus the aim of speculators 
who may have placed too much hope in Europe and it will open a 
larger and quicker outlet for speculations which were based orig- 
inally only on the slow influence of time. 


SECOND Part 


Extensive and quick market which has never been tried and which offers the 
greatest probabilities of success 


There is a country containing a large number of capitalists and 
among them some who are very important, whose funds are not 
invested and seek employment, whose habits are not formed and who 
do not want investments in Europe, who need secrecy for their trans- 
actions and who in consequence are disposed to pay for the secrecy 
of the investments they make, for whom all propositions for invest- 
ment in America have the merit of novelty as well as convenience. 

That country is India. This immense country, whose wealth is 
inexhaustible, is full of idle and available riches. To attract them 
there are no habits to break, no prejudices to overcome, no pref- 
erences to surmount. It is only necessary to offer them the 
opportunity. 

It is surprising that the only market which suits perfectly Amer- 
ican lands, the only one against which there are no objections and 
which combines all the advantages, has never attracted the attention 
of speculators. They are not acquainted with India and do not 
know to what degree it is calculated to offer them success: its con- 
stitution, the quantity of capital, the sort of men who possess it, 
their position, their character, all the circumstances which offer 
immense advantages to the one who knows how to profit by it. 

I shall reveal separately and in their natural order each of these 
circumstances. This analytical form, which has enabled me to re- 
veal the truth about the hopes founded on Europe, will equally 
verify the advantages of the idea which I substitute. 

This idea is new and developments will show that it is vast with- 
out being hazardous. The more one considers it the more it takes 
form; each point of view enlarges and consolidates the speculation ; 
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each reflection convinces reason and reassures prudence. I do not 
suggest new risks and I believe I am presenting a source of 
incalculable profits. 

The ideas which I have conceived in this respect are the fruit of 
the liaisons I have enjoyed at various times in my life with men 
well acquainted with India, and especially those which I formed on 
two trips to England with a great number of Englishmen who had 
occupied important and confidential posts in the English East India 
Company. Their conversation having given me occasion several 
times to suspect this truth, I first conceived that it could serve as the 
basis for a very important speculation. Then taking the greatest care 
not to let them imagine the object of my curiosity, I carefully gathered 
all the information I could on the political and moral position of the 
men I wished to understand. All the information I procured led me 
to believe that nowhere else could one find as many purchasers so well 
disposed. This truth has been singularly confirmed by chance since 
I have been in America. Several English army and navy officers re- 
turning from India on board an English frigate, which encountered 
and was captured by the fleet of the French commander Van Stable, 
were brought to Philadelphia. I had the satisfaction of hearing 
them express themselves on India, on the agents of the company, and 
on the natives of the country in such a manner as fully to confirm all 
my conclusions on that country. They are furthermore perfectly in 
conformity with the idea one gets from the parliamentary debates 
and others who have raised the veil of the affairs of Bengal in recent 
years. Among the most curious of these memoirs I can cite in support 
of my conjectures the discourse of Vr. Burke and other managers of 
the trial of Mr. Hasting [sic]. Their perfect agreement with the 
verbal accounts which I have obtained a hundred times from the most 
experienced agents of the company does not permit me to doubt the 
exactitude of my ideas, which are drawn from the true source since it 
is principally the agents of the English company whom [I have in view 
in my idea of speculation. 

The English East India Company maintains in India and especially 
in Bengal a great number of civil and military officers, most of whom 
begin with subordinate positions and rise gradually from position to 
position to functions of the greatest importance, which are compen- 
sated by very large emoluments. Everyone knows that in addition 
to these huge salaries their offices put them in a position to secure sev- 
eral other profits great enough that none of the persons who have 
served the company for several years return to England without hav- 
ing acquired an independent fortune, many return with considerable 
wealth. These fortunes, like all those acquired too suddenly, do not 
win the highest degree of public consideration. Also they do not 
bring the most desirable rewards reserved to the man who is enriched 
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by long and useful labors, the pleasure of showing off, of displaying 
before the eyes of his fellow citizens the fruit of a useful and wise in- 
dustry. This moral influence appears to be refused up to a certain 
point to the men enriched in the employ of the English company and 
this privation poisons, more than one would believe, the pleasures at- 
tached to their wealth. The natural desire to return to the place of 
their birth is somewhat counteracted by a sort of embarrassment at re- 
appearing so soon and so different from their former selves. Also 
they fear perpetually to reveal the extent of their fortune, and by all 
the precautions they take it seems that this wealth is more difficult to 
bring back than to acquire. The first returns of their funds almost 
never are made to England, but to a neighboring country from where 
they seek the opportunity to bring them secretly and almost furtively 
to their own country. This veil over the fortune which they bring 
back they never completely raise. ‘The same modesty always hides a 
part of the enjoyment of their wealth, and this constraint is somewhat 
painful to men who for a long time have contracted the habit of pomp 
and ostentation. Also a sort of dissatisfaction prevails among them 
and renders the sojourn in England less desirable than it should be 
after such a long absence. There is no class of Englishman which en- 
joys less living in England. Their habits having been broken by a 
long sojourn away, they no longer have the bonds of routine whiclr 
are so powerful among many Englishmen and they are almost as dis- 
posable as their money. Their vanity, which has increased with their 
wealth, with the exercise of immense power, with the brilliance of Asi- 
atic pomp, no longer finds the same opportunities in the metropolis 
where gradations of aristocracy are so marked, separating the man who 
is only rich from the one who combines nobility with opulence. After 
having commanded princes, how can they give way before all the Eng- 
lish peers, who often show little regard for all these fortunes of a day? 
I also state as a fact that it is among these men returned from India 
that are found the only rich democrats in England; they are the sup- 
porters of the opposition and rise heatedly against a government in 
which they have little part. They would wish to raise aristocracy of 
wealth to the place they see occupied by the aristocracy of birth. If 
there are any men to whom the sojourn in America offers a remedy for 
the malaise they feel, it is without doubt these. To attract them it is 
sufficient to inform them and to put before them the advantageous 
investments which this part of the world offers them. Thus two cir- 
cumstances should make one hope to sell much in India: (1) many 
rich men possess there available capital, (2) no other employment is 
as suitable to these capitalists, who do not seek to secure from their 
funds the greatest possible income and who desire especially not to 
put all their capital in evidence. What plan would be more useful 
in this position than that whereby, without risk and without noise, 
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this capital will increase by the effect of time, which in itself takes the 
place of an interest operation by adding successively to the fund a 
growing value equivalent at least to what revenues accumulated and 
placed at interest would produce? These capitalists wish to avoid 
observation and no transactions make less show, no property is less in 
evidence than that which is to be offered them, and what it lacks in 
luster turns to the profit of its solidity. For one who invests capital 
to accumulate, there is no destination for funds that is more produc- 
tive and more suitable. It is only a question of letting time ripen the 
advantages of its acquisition. Again it should be observed that for 
men who have made a fortune a thousand leagues from Europe the idea 
of returning some day to America is not frightening as it is for men 
who have never left Europe; they already are accustomed to moving. 
People among whom they will find their own language, the choice be- 
tween all varieties of climate, many of their old habits, the considera- 
tion attached to large properties, and the hope of attaining all politi- 
‘al distinctions will make them forget easily that they have changed 
their country. Who knows what impression will be made on men 
living six thousand leagues from England by the news of the com- 
motions in Europe, the circumstances of which they learn only six 
months after the event! What an opportunity to turn their attention 
to the reassuring offers which are to be made to them! What terrors 
will one not find agitating them! Are not the violent shocks, which 
it is supposed will banish from Europe such a large number of those 
who live there, enough to discourage from returning there men who 
have already left? May not these fear that while they are delib- 
erating on the use to be made of their funds, the place where they 
wish to invest them may be plunged into some revolution? All is fear 
where there is uncertainty, all is uncertain in the present circum- 
stances, and at six months distance from the theater of events Amer- 
ica alone enjoys, by the privilege of its position, exemption from these 
fears. It is a place of safety where the capitalist disturbed over the 
situation of all the European states should wish to place in reserve a 
portion of the wealth he has just acquired. In placing them there he 
is certain that the disturbances of Europe cannot engulf them and that 
they will increase even in proportion as the shocks which agitate the 
old world force emigration to the new world. 

Is there any doubt that such security, such facilities will be avidly 
seized upon in a country where they are so rare? With such men it is 
only a question of inspiring confidence by titles which combine clear- 
ness, soundness, and ease of transfer. It will not be on the price that 
you will find them difficult ; so long as the conditions are easy to under- 
stand and bear an obvious character of truth, so long as they are 
certain of buying real and not litigious values, they can make only 
good bargains with you and they are accustomed to consent to dis- 
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advantageous bargains. At the time they transfer their fortunes 
they count on making sacrifices as a merchant who sends goods counts 
on paying the freight and insurance. 

All the probabilities that a new speculation can offer in advance 
combine here to give hope for the success of the sales which I propose. 
The resources of the purchasers, their number, the nature of their 
needs, of their tastes, of their embarrassments even, the novelty of 
the merchandise which retailers of bad faith have not yet discredited 
in the market of India as in those of Europe, all this augurs a rapid 
sale and considerable profits. The probabilities are so great that it 
is almost impossible to doubt the success of the enterprise. It is on 
these solid foundations that it should repose; it is this which should 
determine an operation which furthermore presents no risks and 
requires only moderate advances. But it would not be wise to close 
one’s eyes to the other hopes which naturally are attached to the 
operation which I propose and which, without increasing the risks nor 
the expenses, may increase the profits in incalculable proportion. 
This new kind of advantageous circumstance requires further 
explanation. 

The empire of Hindustan is only a mass of fiefs, about which one 
can get a fair idea by recalling the constitution of the principal 
kingdoms of Europe in the eleventh and twelfth centuries under the 
regime of the most complete feudalism. That of Asia, built on the 
same principles, differs only in an even greater severity in the grad- 
uated action of the different powers. ‘The chief of this great hierarchy 
is the Mongol Emperor, but a part of his sovereignty has been trans- 
ferred by various events to the English East India Company. In 
the states or portions of states which have passed from the hands 
of the Emperor into those of the company the latter exercises the 
same feudal rights which he exercised before and to which it has been 
subrogated. Like the Emperor it has for direct or indirect vassals 
princes who, under the name of rajah, of nabob, etc., have in their 
turn subjects and vassals, 

The company, like the Emperor, levies on the princes tributes of 
various kinds. They consist either of payments in kind or of per- 
sonal services. If they are in personal services the vassal prince is 
obliged to have them executed by his subjects, either in the form of 
a corvée or by paying laborers, and when he pays them it is either 
from the proceeds of a tax, which he levies on his province, or from 
his former savings. If they are pecuniary payments the vassal prince 
must secure the funds in one of these two ways. 

The burden of this tribute is very great and the science of the 
financiers of India consists in extending to the greatest limit the 
proceeds of the tax. This tax can be compared to the personal taille of 
some generalities in France greatly exaggerated. The only question 
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between the assessor and the taxpayer is that the possibility of dis- 
covering the last quarter’s rent is the chief occupation of the fiscal 
officer, to dissimulate is the whole occupation of the taxpayer. This 
continual dispute is pressed as far as possible. The vassal protects 
himself by ruse and is reduced by force. He expects this conclusion 
and since he knows well that he will have to end by conceding some- 
thing he begins by refusing all. 

The treatment which the vassal prince receives of the Emperor 
or the company he renders in his turn to his vassals and his subjects. 
He reacts on them in the same proportion, he taxes them, he con- 
strains them. Their only legal recourse would be to appeal to the 
sovereign. But he does not protect them against exactions of which 
he receives a part. He regards the right to put pressure on them as 
a farm, the rent of which is paid to him and which the farmer must 
exploit at his ease, except that he makes use of the clamors of the 
subvassals to intimidate the direct vassal, to force him to buy a denial 
of justice, to force him to cede a larger part of the fruit of his imposi- 
tions. One can conceive the mechanism of this gradation of pillages, 
one can conceive also the consequences. The lowest rank, which cannot 
take vengeance on anyone for the hardships experienced, is frightfully 
oppressed. In all the other ranks men’s wits would be turned nat- 
urally toward the hoarding of treasure; when one cannot possess 
visible wealth without having it carried away, one is content with 
invisible wealth. A vague fear for the future causes a desire to 
accumulate the means of escaping from difficult circumstances, from 
ill-defined dangers which can be foreseen. To increase this resource 
and hide it better are the double lesson which avaricious violence 
teaches each day to weakness. ‘That is the course in all countries 
and all times where there are greedy oppressors and rich oppressed, 
and as that has long been the situation in India these accumulations, 
made in a country which absorbs all the capital of Europe, amount 
to prodigious sums. 

The feeling of fear which is common to the vassals of the company 
and to those of the Emperor is at this moment increased among the 
first by the new territorial system toward which the English company 
appears to direct all its activity at present. It thinks more about 
extending its domain than of multiplying its commercial transac- 
tions; less merchant than sovereign and landowner, it increases with- 
out limit the levy of its tribute and the perception of its taxes. This 
is not the place to examine whether this new system is preferable to 
the mercantile system. It is clear enough that the company regarded 
as inopportune the discussion which threw an inconvenient light on 
its internal affairs. Many questions of fact and theory were raised 
whose explanation might be injurious to its great credit sc. ffolding. 
How could so much indiscreet scrutiny be turned aside? It was 
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accomplished by combining the operations of the company on a 
new plan*™ whose principles and facts are not so well known and 
for a long time yet will be a secret buried within itself. It will not 
be so easy for opinion to follow in this new path and it will have to 
be guided by the company, which will direct it according to its 
interest. It can boast today of a territory fifteen hundred [square] 
miles in extent where it exercises, like the Emperor in his part, all 
the honorable and lucrative rights. An army of a hundred thousand 
men, most of them colored, is employed to guard this territory and 
to enforce respect for its orders. This number of soldiers is neces- 
sary especially to collect the taxes imposed on the tributary princes. 
This mode of perception is very expensive. If the soldiers can col- 
lect the taxes it is necessary also to levy heavy taxes to maintain so 
many soldiers. This aggravation redoubles the unhappiness and 
fear of the tributaries. They never have trembled more for their 
riches nor taken more care to hide them. In spite of these precau- 
tions the company knows perfectly their existence and is ignorant 
only of the place where they are hidden. It accuses them of hiding 
their goods; it holds them in a sort of perpetual imprisonment and 
treats them with an illusory respect, imposing on them a real cap- 
tivity. Their viziers reign in their name and under the orders of the 
company. They can see themselves at any time the victims of an 
indiscretion or of an infidelity. 

Again here are men completely disposed to seize the offers which 
we have to make to them. They wish only to save their wealth and 
we give them the opportunity to put it in safety, to convert it into 
indestructible assets which time will increase daily, which require 
no supervision and of which not all the power of the Emperor nor 
that of the company can ever deprive them. Pressed, importuned 
on all sides by this watchful fise, which at the slightest sign of wealth 
increases their tribute, is it not possible that they will esteem them- 
selves happy to hold back from their greedy masters all they possess 
independently, all they fear to lose? Is it not possible that they will 
be content to assure to their families an unfailing resource against 
events which threaten them each day and examples of which are 
presented to their imagination, provided that one can manage with 
wisdom to gain access to them, or rather to those who govern in 
their name and win their confidence, by titles so clear that they 
admit of no doubt? It is certain that they will regard such offers 
less as a bargain than as a benefit which surpasses their hopes. 

Such is the extreme fright in which they live that they have been 
seen to throw themselves into the arms of some miserable charlatans 
who only promise them a shadow of security. One of them wa: 


*4In 1793 the East India Company’s charter was renewed for twenty years, its privileges 
modified, and various changes made in its organization and operations. Delon, pp. 87-99. 
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persuaded to buy votes in the English parliament and to secure the 
election of members in his interest. This fine speculation has at least 
fulfilled the wishes of the one who thought of it. In a few years 
it has made of Mr. Paul Benfield® one of the richest individuals 
in England. This story proves both how rich are the Indian princes 
and how terrified they are for their property since they wished to 
buy so dearly parliamentary protection. Would it not be more sure 
for them to put their wealth outside danger, to invest it in such a 
manner that it cannot be taken from them or their posterity? And 
if one thinks of the large number of small states in India, of the 
host of vassal princes subject to the company or the Emperor, the 
imagination can scarcely count all the chances of success which their 
number and position promise! 

The ideas of this memoir are easy to summarize: I have thrown 
doubts on the supposed ardor of Europeans to acquire lands in 
America and I have supported these doubts with a host of details 
which I think are well known. 

I have proposed to try a new market of which no American land- 
owner has yet thought,?° which has not the inconveniences of the mar- 
kets of Europe and which offers great advantages. I have pointed 
out one class of numerous purchasers in India, the employes of the 
company, who certainly have much money to invest, who have no 
prejudices nor habits as to its destination, and by all the circum- 
stances of their position, their tastes, their needs should prefer to 
invest at least a portion of their capital in American lands rather 
than in anything else. 

I have indicated another class of purchasers in the same place, 
more difficult to approach and to enlighten as to their true interests, 
but who, nevertheless, can be made to understand that they are 
being offered a very real escape from the embarrassments they feel 
so strongly. I have not presented this second class of purchasers, the 
Indian princes, as a necessary part of the success of the enterprise, 
but as an accessory which can extend it appreciably. 

As my proposition is addressed only to men who already possess 
extensive lands, I do not suggest that they undergo any risks and I 
hope to avoid for them that of waiting uselessly in Europe for pur- 
chasers who perhaps, rather probably, would not reward the waiting 
they have inspired. 


3% Paul Benfield was one of the most notorious of the nabobs. He won a huge fortune 
and a great deal of criticism by making loans to the Nawab of the Carnatic. When he 
finally returned to England in 1793 he established the firm of Boyd, Benfield, and Company. 
He controlled nine pocket boroughs. His biography in the Dictionary of National Biography 
does not mention the sale of votes in the English parliament to Indian princes, but his 
career makes that not improbable. 

*% Morris had the same idea at about the same time. Beaumez reported on his arrival 
in India in 1796 that an agent of Morris was there already. Evans, “Deux émigrés en 
Amérique,” Rév. Fr... 53. 
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To do this it will be necessary only to hold a certain amount of land 
at the disposal of the India purchasers for a suitable time, such as 
two years, without making any use of it during that interval. It 
would also be necessary to give to the titles to the property a form 
attractive by its clearness and by the facilities it would furnish for 
delivering the assets on receiving the price. The form of shares 
which has been tried already by several American landowners *’ is 
the one which appears to be most suitable to the situation of a distant 
purchaser. These conditions cannot be considered as risks, and in 
whatever place it is proposed to offer the lands for sale it would 
be necessary, with a few minor differences, to submit to the same 
precautions. 

The only expenses are those of sending and maintaining two or 
three agents in India for about a year. The choice of these agents 
should receive all the attention of the landowners since they should 
have in their hands the deeds to the lands ready te be exchanged for 
the money of the purchasers. These agents, or at least one of them, 
besides the ability necessary to handle important and delicate affairs, 
should be able to appear in India as a traveler in good company; his 
position in the world, his habits, his manners, his education, his con- 
nections, and the letters of introduction with which he should be 
supplied, should place him naturally in the society of the agents 
of the English company with whom he is destined to deal. Every- 
thing should concur in keeping from him the suspicion of being an 
adventurer and all circumstances should invite confidence and facili- 
tate the path of his negotiations. These considerations should govern 
the allowance for his travel and maintenance. 

In proposing myself for this confidential mission it would be false 
modesty to fear to add that I believe that I combine the qualities re- 
quired. Forty years of age,?* having passed twenty years of my 
life in the handling of the most important affairs, in the exercise of 
several important magisterial offices, in the habit of dealing and 
living with the first men of France and England, obliged by the 
misfortunes of the revolution to replace by a new fortune that which 
I lost in my country, I have conceived the project of speculation 
which embraces in its extent acquaintance with three parts of the 
world. Slowly and in the secret of my thoughts I have completed 
my ideas on all parts of this affair and as an essential to success 
I have supplied myself with the best letters of recommendation for 
India, given me both by former high officers of the English com- 
pany and by the present directors of its administration. In medi- 


This refers to the organization of joint-stock companies in which the ownership of 
the land was vested, shares being sold instead of titles to the lands. This device enabled 
aliens to invest in lands they could not buy. 

Beaumez was thirty-five at this time. Talleyrand fortsz. 
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tating on this enterprise I have become convinced of the circum- 
spection with which it should be conducted. I have foreseen the 
details and calculated the steps which should assure its success. A 
strong interest attaches me to its success since I promise myself the 
restoration of my fortune which will be more precious to me than the 
one I lost, which I did not owe to my own efforts. 

Such are the reasons which make me believe that no one has the 
same advantages for being one of the agents of the operation devel- 
oped in this memoir. I say one of the agents because I assume there 
will be several. It should be personal confidence that determines the 
landowners to put in the hands of a depositary the titles to their prop- 
erty. I do not wish to have these titles confided to me. It would 
be desirable also to have an agent with a knowledge of Indian mer- 
chandise because receiving merchandise in payment would facilitate 
sales and at the same time double the profit on the sale. The returns 
would be made to America and would be disposed of from there 
according to the wish of the owner. 

As for the share I ask in the operation it is sufficient for me to say 
that, in addition to the expenses of travel and maintenance, I ask only 
a portion of the profits resulting from the speculation which I propose. 
What I contribute is: first, some observations on Europe, which are 
not without usefulness if they prevent too great confidence in events 
which will not be realized; it is the idea of selling in India which 
appears to me not to have been thought of by anyone; it is the knowl- 
edge I have acquired which makes of this idea a complete system; it is 
the means of execution which I have procured by supplying myself 
with recommendations that are respectable and difficult to obtain; 
finally, it is the care, the time, and the effort which I shall consecrate 
to the service of the enterprise. That is my investment, it is not for 
me to evaluate the share which it should assure to me in the profits 
which I shall have obtained for the landowner. 


Political Considerations 


The following reflections were written to be placed in the memoir 
submitted to Mr. Cazenove. It appeared more suitable to omit them. 

Before engaging in a commercial speculation it is not useless to 
consider it in connection with the general and political interests of 
the country where it is to take place. A business may appear lucrative, 
but if it injures the country as a whole it cannot prosper; it raises 
against itself too many interests and draws too many difficulties. On 
the other hand an affair whose success is tied to general prosperity 
receives only aid and encouragement, and if the profits it makes excite 
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envy it can never discredit the one who receives them. This consider- 
ation, to which no man well placed in public opinion will be indifferent, 
is all in favor of our plan. Never has individual interest served the 
general interest better. 

(1) What America lacks is capital. It has room to absorb an im- 
mense quantity and the more it receives the more quickly it will 
prosper. ‘Thus a great service is rendered by procuring a sale for its 
lands for real money promptly paid; for as soon as the first purchasers 
are induced to make new advances to all kinds of industry the profits 
which they will receive will be reinvested at once in some productive 
enterprise which will command labor and increase in one way or 
another the natural or manufactured products of the country. 

(2) It is a double benefit to draw capital from a source which has 
not yet been discovered and which does not exist for America; for 
America it is a sort of creation. While making the fortune of a com- 
pany of landowners you enrich all others. Everyone should be glad 
to see such rich and unexpected purchasers acquire large sections of 
land; it would give a powerful stimulus to the sales of others; it would 
relieve the market without having supplied any of the ordinary 
demands. Thus it would increase the value of all the goods left for 
investment. 

(3) Many Englishmen coming from India will buy with the idea 
of establishing themselves and living here. The property attracts and 
in the end holds the proprietor. Independently of these general 
reasons we have made known those which depend on the individual 
disposition of the men in the service of the English company. There 
is no doubt that many of them would engage in clearing and cultivation 
which would be very advantageous to America. 

(4) Whether the Indians or the English who buy the lands choose 
to pay for them in merchandise or in metals, which could be used 
immediately for purchases, the result would be that America will have 
found a secret which had escaped so far the efforts and the inventive- 
ness of commercial nations, that of carrying on commerce with India 
without carrying metals there. The precious commodities of Asia 
actually will be paid for with the goods with which America is the 
most abundantly supplied, which it is the most advantageous to it to 
get rid of and which it can sell at a price with which no nation can 
compete. 

There are more motives than it is necessary to produce, whether 
to the federal government or to one of the individual states, if the 
speculation needs any special protection. 

The above memoir was sent by Mr. Cazenove to his associates with 
the following letter in duplicate. The first one sent was thrown 
into the sea. The duplicate left by the ship Adventure, Capt. Rob- 
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inson, from New York, August 26, 1794. <A triplicate by the Ham- 
burg packet, December 20, 1794,?® confided to Mr. Odier. 


Messieurs W. Willink, N. van Staphorst, Stadnitski and son, C. van 
Feghen, H, Vollenhoven, R. J. Schimmelpenninck,® Amsterdam 
(Notebook, pp. 36-48) 

New York, July 22, 179}. 

GENTLEMEN : 

The French Revolution brought here a great many Frenchmen 
who enjoyed in their homeland all the advantages which distin- 
guished offices, a considerable fortune, and personal merit give. 
Of this number is Mr. Briois de Beaumetz, former president of the 
Supreme Council of Artois and member of the Constituent Assembly. 
He came here recently with his friend, Mr. de Talleyrand Férigerd, 
former Bishop of Autun. I knew them in Paris in the days of 
their splendor and received then many proofs of benevolerce and 
friendship. These gentlemen have saved of their wealth and parri- 
mony only enough to exist on very economically. I knew Mr. Briois 
as a man whose mind was too creative and too active to suprose 
that he would not have the project for some enterprise which would 
keep him occupied and permit the hope of repairing his forivve. 
The need for counsel, my situation here, and our former relations 
soon engaged Mr. Briois to confide to me a plan which he had 
formed during his last sojourn in England. To be able to execute 
the enterprise of which he had conceived the idea Mr. Briois had 
to join his interest with that of persons who possessed a free title to 
many acres of uncultivated land in America, acquired with the in‘en- 
tion of selling to advantage. My first thought on the nature of the 
project that Mr. Briois communicated to me was to seek a great 
American landowner to whom Mr. Briois could introduce this new 
idea. Certain that all the great operators of this country would 
seize with avidity any kind of project whose success is even possible, 
it was a question of choosing among the great proprietors the one 
who possessed the means to furnish the titles clear of any kind of 
encumbrance, and whose integrity and delicacy was sufficiently well 
known that there would be no apprehension that he would make 
use of the market outlet indicated to him while excluding the one 
who had suggested the idea. It is always easy to find pretexts mm 
such circumstances. Once the secret had been revealed Mr. Briois 
ran the double risk of seeing the enterprise undertaken without his 


2 It must have been the third copy that was preserved in the Van Eeghen archives since 
Evans gives December 8, 1794, as the date of Cazenove’s first letter to Amsterdam. “Deux 


émigrés en Amérique,” Rév. Fr., LXXLX, 53. 
% These are the names of the heads of the Six Houses in Amsterdam, which in their 
land speculations were known as the Holland Land Company. 
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participation and his plan ruined by the thoughtless haste with which 
people would flood with offers a market which must be prepared and 
managed with caution. This preparation requires an agent who un- 
derstands men and things better than do the sort of agents that 
American landowners would send. 

The details of the care, precautions, forms, difficulties, and uncer- 
tainties to which the execution of such a project is subject struck me 
so forcibly on first consideration that I judged that such an enterprise 
was outside your convenience. Nevertheless while studying the ob- 
stacles I also had occasion to observe that the failure of the sales 
which it was proposed to attempt would not subject those who under- 
took them to any other risk than the loss of the expenses of the trip, 
which were nothing compared to the very great advantages which 
success would give, and that the greatest real inconvenience to which 
the execution of the plan is subject is the negessity of suspending the 
sale of lands during the time the agents seek the outlet in a distant 
market. These considerations gradually reconciled me to the idea 
that the enterprise might suit you, especially since you had communi- 
cated to me the improbability of the success of a third sale by negotia- 
tion.*t Mr. B. soon understood that the advantage of handling an 
affair of this nature with you, gentlemen, was well worth the incon- 
venience of risking a few months loss of his time if your refusal to 
enter the enterprise makes it necessary for him to propose it to other 
great landowners. Mr. B. has authorized me to confide to you all the 
details, depending on the promise I made him that you would keep 
the secret faithfully if you do not undertake the enterprise, that you 
will inform me of your decision as promptly as you can, and that he 
can count on your leaving to him alone the entire property of his idea 
and the chance at the advantages of the market in question if you do 
not make use of his efforts to try the market. On his part Mr. B. has 
promised not to mention this subject to anyone until he is informed 
of your refusal. While waiting for your reply to the present he has 
gone on a trip and we shall meet again in October in Philadelphia. 
The last part of the enclosed memoir will make you acquainted with 
the nature of the speculation which Mr. B. proposes. The extent and 
manner of executing it should be planned to suit the owners of the 
lands for which a market is to be sought and the circumstances of the 
market which is to be tried. It will be necessary to determine the 
quantity, the kind and location of the lands to be offered for sale, the 


%1The plan of “negotiations,” described in the introduction, p. 11, was adapted by the 
Dutch to land sales. Shares were sold in Amsterdam and part of the proceeds invested 
in land, part in American government bonds. The interest on the bonds, purchased below 
par, was to pay the dividends on the shares and the costs of developing and managing 
the lands. The dividends were paid in Amsterdam by the director, P. Stadnitski. Two 
negotiations om Genesee lands were marketed successfully in Amsterdam. Talleyrand 
described these in a “Notte sur les actions de Genesée,” 1796, Paris, Affaires Etrangéres, 
Mémoires et documents, Etats Unis, vol. 9, f. 252, L. C. transcripts. 
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sale price, the form of the titles to the property, the method of trans- 
ferring the titles, the documents and information which the agents 
should carry, the sort of agents to whom the execution should be con- 
fided, which of the agents will be charged with handling the sales, 
which with the transfer of titles, the collection of the proceeds, the 
remittance of the proceeds to the owners, and finally the department 
of each of the agents individually and in which case they will be sub- 
ject to the advice of the majority, the power in case of the illness or 
death of one or several of the agents, the port where the agents will 
meet, the manner of their departure and of their return, the time 
allowed the agents for their sojourn, the shares of interest to be 
granted them on the price of sale, the form of contract which will 
assure this share to the agents, the limitations of their expenditures, 
what amount of these expenditures will be remitted to them on their 
departure and how they will procure the rest, etc., ete. Doubtless you 
will give on all of these matters and on those which I omit such in- 
structions as your wisdom and experience suggest when you judge 
the success of the enterprise probable enough not to defer its execu- 
tion. Although the communication of my ideas on all these matters 
probably will be useless to you I venture to offer them to you, the 
more since Mr. B.’s memoir does not enter into many details on this 
subject. He has gathered with a great deal of care and wisdom all 
that is relative to the department which he wishes in this enterprise, 
that is, bringing the purchasers to those who will have the power to 
transfer the titles to the property, but he has not concerned himself 
with the forms and precautions which depend more particularly on 
the usages of commerce and the convenience of the owners who are 
to organize this new sales bureau. This enterprise is doubtless com- 
plicated and in many respects new and extraordinary, but circum- 
stances should not prevent me from communicating to you all the 
details since the execution rests with your decision, and it is the duty 
of my position to let nothing escape which could become advantageous. 
Furthermore I know that for commercial speculators of your caliber 
novelty is a greater attraction whenever it can be reconciled with 
integrity and prudence. Finally, although it depends on your final 
resolution, I should communicate to you some details on the manner of 
executing the enterprise which Mr. B. imagined. 


Quantity, kind, and location of the lands 


An enterprise of this nature should, it seems to me, succeed well 
or not at all. If the confidence of the employes of the company 
is won for the object in question, it will be necessary to be prepared 
to furnish a large enough quantity of land to draw the first advan- 
tages from the idea, to anticipate the competition of other great 
proprietors, and to be compensated for the trouble taken and the 
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expenses incurred. However, this quantity should not exceed that 
which it would be convenient to withdraw from sale in case the 
hoped for outlet is not realized. Assuming that a year would pass 
in the preparations necessary to arrive on the spot, allowing another 
six months for the arrival in Europe of the letters or the agents 
who would announce the improbability of the hoped for sale, that 
makes two years during which the proprietors of the lands will 
be without the possibility of profiting from the opportunities for 
sale which may present themselves in Europe. Perhaps proof could 
be given of the speculation made by Mr. Pulteney and other nabobs *? 
in Genesee lands which would facilitate the sale of the lands you 
still have in that region, if you designate those lands for the present 
speculation. But your lands in Pennsylvania seem to me to be 
more suitable for this occasion, authentic certificates can so easily 
prove the advantages of that sort of property and the right of for- 
eigners to become landowners because Pennsylvania is know so gen- 
erally. If during the time of the experiment you lose some chance 
to sell those lands, you can hope that at the end of the two years 
new opportunities for sale will be found easily. So I would propose 
to destine for this speculation a million acres of land in Pennsyl- 
vania, that is 500,000 acres west of the Allegheny and 500,000 acres 
in the six districts. That would leave 400,000 acres, a sufficient 
quantity for a sale by loan or to provide the settlements which you 
will wish to commence. The speculation can be limited to 500,000 
acres and if this last quantity was not enough in proportion to the 
expenses of the enterprise, which will be the same whatever the 
quantity of land that the agents will have to sell, then I could pro- 
pose to MM. Bingham, Morris, Nicholson, Wilson, etc. to join you 
and furnish their part in order to form a grand total of lands 
and undertake the enterprise in co-operation with us. I shall find 
them doubtless well disposed to it. If you incline to this association 
you no doubt will send me your orders and your instructions 
and you will send full power to transfer the property and the quan- 
tity of lands which you wish to turn over to this enterprise. Lands 
in Georgia can be acquired so cheaply that it may be suitable to 
buy some to attempt their sale on the same occasion. 


Price and sale 


You could evaluate the 500,000 acres west of the Allegheny and 
those in the six districts at the rate of one dollar and a half per 
acre and fix the sale price at three dollars, ceding one third of the 
profit of one dollar and a half to the agents who will sell these lands, 
that is a half dollar on each acre which they sell at three dollars. 


*Pulteney’s associates were John Hornby and Patrick Colquhoun, both ex-India 
Company officials. 
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This cession no doubt will provide a large profit to the agents if 
they succeed in placing the whole million, but you will receive in 
advance consolation for that munificence. It is possible that the 
agents will get rid of only a small part of a million. Only the 
attraction of a great advantage can engage the kind of agents suit- 
able for such a mission to devote themselves solely to efforts for its 


success. 
Forms and titles to be sent 


The speculation in lands will be attractive to the purchasers in 
proportion to the ease of disposal offered them by the cultivation 
and sale of the lands. This aim will be attained if you agree to 
organize a loan, that is a sale by negotiation on the order of those 
which you have made already. The million acres to be placed in 
this loan could be evaluated at three dollars an acre, or 7 [florins] 
10, plus an investment of 10 s. per acre to meet the expenses of set- 
tlement. Each share of 4,000 f. representing 500 acres at 8 f. and 
without promising annual interest. Perhaps it is useless to announce 
in the plan and in the obligations this evaluation of 8 f.-4,000 f. for 
which the holder would have 500 acres of select land in Pennsylvania 
and his pro rata in a deposit of 500,000 f. for the expenses of settle- 
ment. The obligations could be for 4,500 f. or £400 sterling, if it 
suits you to carry the deposit to a million florins or 20 s. per acre 
for the expenses of settlement. I think that the reserve of 10 s. per 
acre will be enough for the expenses of settling the lands already 
surveyed and patented. The promise of annual interest perhaps 
will not have the same attraction for the capitalists which one has 
in mind, who perhaps might challenge this way of promising them 
interest to be taken from the capital which they themselves furnish 
in advance. Furthermore in evaluating an acre at 7 f. 10 s. the 
investment of cash necessary to furnish annual interest on a capital 
of 8 millions would be too heavy a charge in the present case. It 
would perhaps be suitable to give to the holders of ten shares the right 
to withdraw 5,000 acres and 2,500 f. in money whenever they de- 
sired, the lands to be taken from the part still unsold and unculti- 
vated at the time of his decision. The block of 5,000 acres which 
will be given him would be decided by lot. The subdivision of these 
lots will be easy to arrange once the land is surveyed. It will be 
useful to appoint as commissioner of such a loan one or two of the 
most reputable English houses at Amsterdam who are known in 
the country where sales are to be tried. That can be done without 
the necessity of informing them of the use for which the obligations 
are destined. If the trouble required to form such an organization 
becomes useless for sales in the proposed market, the obligations will 
remain to you and you will have converted the ownership of your 
lands into a form which you have adopted already for your other lands, 
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forms whose convenience and advantages are very great. Would it 
not be useful to have all the plans, obligations, etc. of such a nego- 
tiation from the beginning in a double column, in English and 
Dutch, in order to prepare them for the market in question, as well 
as to render them suitable for that of England and even for America, 
where the English language is the only one generally known and 
where eventually these obligations may circulate also? 


Method of transferring the titles 


Suppose the negotiation organized and the 2,000 obligations formed 
in the manner proposed above, these obligations could be disposed 
of in Amsterdam as the property of such and such, or by proving 
the identity with the greatest authenticity and clearness possible. 
All the documents should be in English. Confidential agents could 
be furnished with full powers which would authorize them jointly, 
or separately in case of death, to transfer the ownership of the num- 
ber of obligations which they will have for sale, all in the forms 
required by law to assure to those having the right the delivery of 
the obligations. The success of the enterprise depends on the clear- 
ness and authenticity of the titles. The signatures should be legal- 
ized by the English houses and the minister, or at least the consul, 
of England. You will realize too well that this matter is the heart 
of the thing for it to be necessary to enter into further details. The 
sending of the obligations themselves is subject to too many incon- 
veniences. You will find the best way to conciliate your security 
with the forms necessary to command the confidence of purchasers. 
These forms should have the effect also of protecting the purchasers 
from the risk, and even from fear of the risk, that your agents 
could transfer the same property to more than one purchaser. The 
agents in whom you confide will be strangers to those to whom the 
obligations are to be sold. 


Documents with which the agents should be furnished 


Memoir on the solidity and the advantages of speculations in 
still uncultivated lands in Pennsylvania.* 

Maps of the lands which it is proposed to sell. 

Certificate of the location and quality of these lands, the climate, 


and communications. 
Certificate of the value of the cultivated lands, and of the pro- 
gressive increase in prices of lands in the vicinity of the lands 


offered for sale. 
Authentic copy of the law which permits foreigners to own lands 


in Pennsylvania. 


33 Such a pamphlet was published by Beaumez in Calcutta. 
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Certificate (if possible) from Mr. Williamson on the location 
and possibilities of the settlement which he is forming on 
the 1,200 acres in Genesee. 


These certificates could be authenticated by the signature of the 
governor of Pennsylvania, of a great number of respectable inhabi- 
tants, and agents of English houses. One should try to obtain also 
the signature of the President of the United States. It will be neces- 
sary to agree on a code between the owners and the agents so that 
the opening of the letters will not reveal the nature of the enterprise. 


Agents to whom the execution shall be confided and their department 


Subordinate agents who would go simply to offer for sale un- 
cultivated lands in America in a market where that sort of property 
is not yet known would probably not succeed at all. But an agent 
who combines much information and acquaintance with the world, 
of a mature age, who had filled important offices with distinction, 
eloquent, likable, accustomed to the management of important affairs 
is, it seems to me, the agent necessary to transmit to the purchasers 
in view the precise ideas on the nature of the speculation which is 
to be proposed, and to give rise to the desire to invest funds in that 
manner. In full confidence I recommend for this mission Mr. B. 
de B. He possesses all the qualities required which I have just men- 
tioned. He writes and speaks the English language very well; his 
age, his character, and his good moral and physical constitution pro- 
tect him against the bad effects which the climate and manners of 
the Orient might have. The pressing and respectable recommenda- 
tions which Mr. B. possesses will introduce him into the society of 
men of position. By making himself known only in his role of 
traveler he will have occasion to put opulent persons in relation with 
the agents who will be charged with transferring the titles and with 
all the documents which prove the solidity of the stocks whose 
acquisition Mr. B. will verify. Furthermore he will be able to guide 
the other agents in their conduct and to the persons whom they may 
approach. Secrecy being very important to success, it is to the cir- 
cumspection and address of Mr. B. that it would be necessary to 
confide the making of the first overtures, and the other agents should 
be restrained from making any démarche or even holding any dis- 
course relative to the sale of lands without the advice of Mr. B. He 
desires to be charged only with the intellectual part of the mission. 
Everything which has to do with the business end, like the transfer 
of titles, the collection of commodities, the remittance of the pro- 
ceeds, etc., would be the department of the two or three agents to 
whom you will choose to confide papers of such importance. I speak 
of three agents in order to obviate the inconveniences of illness or 
death, although perhaps it would be easy to find many individuals 
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disposed to such a mission who combined the essential qualities: 
an appearance which assures confidence and knowledge of the mer- 
chandise which may be taken in payment or acquired. 


Port of embarkation and transport of the agents 


Since Mr. B. is in America your confidential agents should go 
there supplied with the necessary titles, powers and instructions, to 
which should be added the various maps, certificates, ete. mentioned 
above, which could be procured without the necessity of revealing 
the market for which the certificates are destined. There are con- 
stantly shipments to India from Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
Salem, Providence, etc. and the agents will find a way of embarking. 
It even seems necessary to give the agents charged with the titles 
the simple appearance of supercargoes or merchants. For that pur- 
pose it could be agreed with the shipper to find them a commission 
as lieutenant or honorary supercargo and the permission to embark 
a small stock of goods, the sale and return of which will furnish 
the ostensible occasion for the arrival and sojourn of the agents. 
To obtain this arrangement from the shippers there will have to be 
authorization to offer some advantages: for example a loan of 15 to 
25,000 dollars on the mortgage of vessel and cargo or other solid 
security. One could give this in a lump sum. This advance to the 
shippers and the cost of a well-chosen stock will no doubt increase 
the disbursement and the investment which the enterprise requires, 
but this investment appears to me to be the best manner of trans- 
porting the agents. All the expenses once made, it probably will be 
convenient to authorize the agents to remain for the space of a 
year in India in order to give them the necessary time to succeed in 
their mission. 

The manner of transferring to Europe the proceeds of the sales 
will depend on the circumstances of the moment. There will always 
be American ships in India which can freight to some port in the 
United States or to Ostend, Hamburg, etc. The advantageous sale 
made recently in Philadelphia of a cargo of cloths, originally 
destined for Lorient, assures a good sale here for all the cloths of 
Bengal and the coast. 


Share of the agents in the proceeds of the sales—forms to assure them that 
parti—sum allowed for their erpenses—manner of their receiving that sum 


Men who possess the qualities required to succeed in a mission of 
this nature will consent to it only in hope of a very great profit. 
The length of the trip, the risks to be run, and the care which must 
be taken in a hot climate have made me think that they would have 
to be offered the cession of a half dollar for each acre which they sell 
at the price of three dollars fixed in the obligations. Will it be 
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agreeable to fix the sale price below three dollars in order to increase 
the chances of sale? That is a point which you can decide better 
than I can now. One could allow half of this cession, or one fourth 
dollar to Mr. B. and the other one fourth dollar to be divided among 
the other agents. Of course this share will be given only in case of 
sales and if, at the expiration of the said year, no sale has been made 
at three dollars the promise of the cession will be null. The hope 
of having 500,000 dollars to divide will be a stimulus all the more 
influential for the agents since, if this first sale succeeds, they can 
hope to follow it with others. The pro rata of Mr. B. once fixed, it 
will be necessary to assure his receiving it. He will be content with 
the engagement taken in your name by the person whom you author- 
ize for that purpose through the medium of an ordinary letter in 
which you announce the conditions of the arrangement. The agents 
charged with the collection of the proceeds of the sales could be 
authorized to pay to Mr. B. a part of his share from the profits other 
than the commodities or merchandise which the purchasers of the 
obligations will give in payment to your agents. 

It is not easy for me to judge the total of the traveling expenses 
and the living expenses which would have to be allowed the agents. 
These objects will be solely at your charge as proprietors if the sales 
do not succeed. Everything is dear in transportation and living in 
the country where it is a question of going. Although Mr. B. knows 
how to economize, the department which he has in the mission obliges 
him to associate with opulent persons of a country where luxury is 
excessive. He will limit expenses as much as possible without dis- 
playing a parsimony which would alienate the men whose confidence 
he wishes to gain. He does not wish any profit if the sales do not 
succeed, 

The inconvenience of not having enough money and that of having 
an indefinite engagement can be avoided by agreeing with Mr. B. 
that he will be reimbursed for the expenses of going, living there, and 
returning, of which he will furnish bona fide the account, but that 
the expenses may not exceed £400 sterling for going, £800 for the 
sojourn, and £400 for the return; that on this total of £1600 there will 
be remitted to him £400 when he embarks to go and £67 a month 
during his sojourn for 12 months, and £400 at the time of his 
embarkation for Europe. This rate is entirely my own idea, Mr, B. 
does not know what he will need, he wishes only what is necessary to 
prevent his manner of living there from interfering with the purpose 
of his mission. If his present means were not extremely limited he 
would make the attempt without charge. 

The details into which I have just entered mention a part of the 
arrangements, precautions, and preparations which the execution of 
the plan requires but you will not apprehend efforts which will have 
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for their object, etc., realizing on purchases already made and 
opening an outlet which could become very important if the agents 
which you will choose could establish (aided by the knowledge and 
activity of Mr. B.) in India on the occasion of this trial a bureau of 
entrepot for the resale of a greater quantity of American lands. Your 
agents will discover the most suitable form to give to the titles of 
ownership to render them attractive to those who will wish to invest 
solidly a part of their great and rapidly acquired fortune. These 
agents perhaps will be able to combine with some capable operator 
established in the place and in agreement with him establish a com- 
mercial house, whose affairs would be very productive for the capital- 
ists who have the means of buying for cash, and from there offer 
totally clear titles of property for resale. Why would not American 
funds enter into your views and would not that be a branch also? 
Especially if they were refashioned in such a way that the interest 
could be paid in London or in Amsterdam. If the sale of lands 
languishes in Europe, it certainly is necessary to try other means of 
disposing of them. 

There remains for me to reiterate to you that I believe Mr. B. to 
be the man best calculated to bring success to such an enterprise. 
Permit me again to remind you of the secret I solemnly promised 
that you would keep. If the affair does not suit you, please send me 
your decision as soon as possible. I will await it in order to be in 
a position to contribute to the collection of all the documents which 
will be necessary and to aid in the execution of such an important 
enterprise. 

I have the honor, etc., ete. 


MM. Bourdieu, Chollet, and Bourdieu to Talleyrand, London, August 
6, 1794 (in reply to the letter of June 10, 1794) * (Notebook, 
pp. 48-51.) 


Sir: 

We have received the two letters which you did us the honor to 
write March 8 and June 10. The news of your happy arrival gives 
us the greatest pleasure for we trembled to see the winds unchained 
against you for so long, for which they have compensated you in 
the end. 

We receive with the most lively gratitude the true picture which 
you have been kind enough to give us of the American merchants. 
While they were subject to our laws their salutary force impressed 
a character of honesty, which the said merchants have abandoned in 
their revolution to return to their natural habits of ruse to attack 
the welfare of others. Unfortunately it is to our great injury that 


% This letter was copied in Talleyrand’s handwriting. 
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we have had fatal experience. This character, become too general, 
is what has lost them their credit in foreign countries. It is not 
wealth that inspires it, but a basic honesty and rectitude which inspires 
confidence, and that is an uncommon capital in the vast country where 
you are living. 

We are ignorant of the new speculations which our friend, Mr. 
Robert Morris, may have made in lands, but we know that he profited 
greatly in some by the knowledge we have of the sales he has made 
both here and in Holland. What is passing on the theater of Europe 
is well calculated to make his speculations valuable. There are the 
Austrian Netherlands directly under French domination and the 
French at the gates of Holland. In such a conjuncture who can cal- 
culate the results which this war may have? It might give ideas of 
expatriation or of seeking a peaceful asylum which, taking a certain 
course, certainly could realize the hopes of your speculations, but that 
depends on ideas and developments that are still uncertain. Unless 
we had surplus money which could await the progress and advantages 
of a natural population growth, it would not be in these distant wilds 
that we would place it. We have the same good opinion as you, sir, 
of the solidity of American funds and in a peaceful time we believe 
that one could invest his money in them advantageously, if able to 
keep them to await the natural increase which good interest and a 
more protected market here should naturally give them. The shuttle 
of drafts on here against the sending of bank or other funds, such as 
you propose, has been tried frequently already, to the great loss of 
the speculators. It was long ago that Mr. Rob. Morris made the 
proposition to us; having discouraged him from this enterprise, he 
made it jointly with other houses for very great sums. The drafts 
became payable at the time of the discredit which occurred during 
your sojourn here. The acceptors could neither sell nor borrow on 
the funds and, not being able to meet their acceptances in any other 
way, were ruined and the drafts were returned under protest to Mr. 
Rob. Morris, who further lost a part of his funds which some of his 
correspondents had engaged. That is what caused Mr. Morris’s great 
embarrassment, although we intervened for him as far as was in our 
power. Westill have some of his funds in hand.** Before the arrival 
of Mr. Jay the appearances of a rupture rendered them unsalable at 
any price; now that one is very much reassured on that point they 
again have become negotiable at a very low price. You think, sir, as 
did Mr. Morris, that American prices would be followed advantage- 
ously here and that they would find a constant and certain outlet ; but 
the fact is, as we told him to divert him from such remittances, that 
it is the price of our own funds here which gives the tone to those of 


% See introduction, note 19. Bourdieu was still protesting drafts. 
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America in a certain proportion which is not calculated on the proceeds 
of the interest. Consequently the declines which the war occasions 
in ours react doubly on those of America, which furthermore would 
be almost unsalable here without orders from outside and from some 
speculators who load up on them for long run speculation. The great 
mass of people are not acquainted with them, others have prejudices 
against all that is related to America, others do not wish to invest at 
such a great distance. The attachment, which our friend Mr. Morris 
himself had placed on the funds in your bank invested here which 
belonged to him, caused much alarm. In fact, who would not be 
alarmed when he sees agitated in open Congress the confiscation of 
English goods as indemnity for the seizure of their ships, etc.** We 
enter into these details to make you realize that the prices paid there 
will not serve to determine the rate here. For a stock to rise the pur- 
chasers must be equal to the sellers. That has never yet been the case. 
The latter always have been in a great majority and the needs of 
America will keep them so, and far from a profit on sales here, the 
more stocks are sent here in speculations the more necessary will be 
forced sales which will lower the prices. We do not speak of the 
danger of a rupture with America because we believe that such a 

lunder would not be made. Nevertheless until everything is ar- 
ranged and we know there is nothing left to do this fear influences 
some. What should lower our funds is precisely the cause of the oppo- 
site. The poor success of the allies causes all the money possible to 
pass from Holland and Flanders to be put in safety in this country. 
The rise thus occasioned in our funds has had a similar effect on yours. 
If the war lasts, the huge loans which will be necessary to continue it 
will render these resources very necessary and the speculation in your 
funds still more dangerous by the fluctuations which may bring a 
decline. Believe, sir, that we are truly mortified at not being able 
to be of the use to you that we wish in the plan which you propose. 
It is to be hoped that better occasions will present themselves, which 
we shall embrace with all the zeal which we have avowed to you. 

No one is in a better position than you, sir, to form accurate ideas 
on the consequences of events which the present circumstances may 
bring. We regret infinitely being deprived of your knowledge. We 
desire it to be advantageous to you and to us all through the return 
of a happy and prompt peace. 

We have the honor to be, ete. 

Bourpiev, CHOLLET AND Bourpiev. 


P. S. Our trial still continues and other political objects are still 
at the crossroads. All this deprives us of the means of taking 


* During the debates on the seizure of 300 American ships in the West Indies by the 
British bills were introduced for the sequestration of British debts in retaliation. 8S. F. 
Bemis, Diplomatic History of the United States (New York, 1937), p. 99. 
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advantage of future events. Although it may be impossible to foresee 
these events one can form conjectures nonetheless and combinations 
on a given hypothesis. 

Suppose, for example, that we retain Martinique at the peace, as 
is probable because we have so many other islands to return. Sup- 
pose also, as is probable, that the Americans make a treaty with this 
country which grants certain privileges of shipping to the English 
islands, and that they retain always free navigation to the French 
islands, then the whole presents an encouraging prospect to form 
from here an establishment in Philadelphia. As for us, we have 
experienced so many examples of dishonesty on the part of Ameri- 
cans that we would not wish to deliver ourselves to connections which 
would acquire unlimited confidence in that country, but since on the 
return of peace we would be very promptly in a position to form 
new connections in France, especially in the maritime cities, it would 
be very easy then for us to procure good business for an establishment 
like the one in question, and since we flatter ourselves that the peace 
will bring you back to your own country and that we will have 
occasion to cultivate your connection with advantage, we would be 
very much obliged to have you communicate your ideas on the pro- 
jected establishment. Your knowledge of business in general, the 
information which you will acquire every day, the relations between 
America and the English and French islands put you in a position to 
judge better than anyone else the advantages of an establishment 
such as we depict. The Americans are very limited in their com- 
mercial ideas and are not in condition to give us the required 
information. 

Finally, sir, we have too high an opinion of your talents and of 
your knowledge in politics, especially in what concerns the grandeur 
and strength of nations, to believe that you are destined to remain in 
the obscurity of the counting house. A more exalted role awaits 
you etc., etc. Prices of American funds August 6, 1794, in London: 


Letter on the eastern part of America (Notebook, pp. 289-309.) 
Boston, September 24, 1794. 


We have returned to Boston after having spent more time in the 
east and particularly in the province of Maine than we at first 
counted on employing in this trip. 

The extent of the country which we have covered, the interest 
which we had in acquiring a detailed knowledge, and the difficulty 
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of advancing in places so unfrequented are a sufficient excuse for the 
miscalculation of three weeks which occurred between our projects 
and their execution. Time passes rapidly when one is ignorant of 
the measure of time and we forgot more than once the date of the 
month and the day of the week while we traversed great tracts 
where no one could aid us by the indications of his almanac. What 
we never omitted was to observe with attention what we saw, to 
question when the opportunity offered, and to reflect on what we 
saw and heard. After being carried by sea from Boston to French- 
man Bay and there leaving Mr. and Mrs. Vanberkel [sic] ** we con- 
tinued our route as far as Machias, which is the next to the last 
American settlement on the eastern border. 

Passamaquoddy is the last and is conducted by a son of General 
Lincoln * under the direction of his father. From Machias we began 
to travel by land in spite of the advice of the people of the country 
and we penetrated as far as possible on horseback into the interior, 
ascended the rivers in canoes, examined the bays and visited the 
habitations where any existed. 

After thus returning to Frenchman Bay and having searched care- 
fully the vicinity, we definitely took leave of the Vanberkels [sic] 
and descended toward the west, always following the same method, 
traveling by land as much as possible and seeking to see something 
besides the coasts and bays whose uniformity becomes in the long 
run more insupportable than the fatigue of routes by land. 

Often our attention was sustained on learning that we were on 
the property of persons with whom we had the closest ties in America 
and we noticed with more care and interest the municipalities of 
Mr. Bingham, of General Knox, of Mrs. Vanberkel [sic] than those 
of the Plymouth Company® or its associates. While crossing the 
lands of General Anow we had the pleasure to find him there him- 
self and to sleep in the fine house which he had built on the George 
River. You will see by the reply to the printed questions, which 
you confided to us anc which we return to you answered, how con- 
cerned we were with the details and how much we profited by your 
method in acquiring certain of them. We could have filled in the 
same questions in many other places which we visited but we would 
have gained by that only repetitions. The replies dated from 


Pp. J. Van Berckel was Dutch minister to the United States from 1783 to 1789 and 
then settled in Philadelphia, where he and Cazenove had a house together. He married 
a widow who had bought land in Maine from General Knox. 

8 Benjamin Lincoln, commander in the American army during the Revolution, was 
almost ruined by his speculations in Maine lands. 

% The official title of the Plymouth Company was the “Proprietors of the Kennebec 
Purchase from the late Colony of New Plymouth.” This company was organized in 
1753 by the descendants of the group who had purchased in 1661 the land on both sides 
of the Kennebec River from the Colony of New Plymouth. R. H. Gardiner, “History of 
the Kennebec Purchase,’’ Maine Historical Society Collections, II, 169-288, 
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Machias apply with the greatest exactitude to a vast extent of coun- 
try which is absolutely in the same condition. When we see you 
we shall show you on the map how far the country extends which 
presents no appreciable differences and where variations of some 
importance begin. Now we owe you some general reflections which 
have been suggested to us by what we have seen and which our ob- 
servations have consistently confirmed. These results are not views 
on America, for so far we know only a part of this vast empire. 
What we have noticed most carefully is precisely what few people 
have taken the trouble to see and study, but for that reason our 
ideas may be of some interest. There is nothing new, except for us, 
in the observations which we drew from Connecticut and long ago 
formed between Philadelphia and Boston. We shall discuss with 
you only the east, where less well-known facts may give more curious 
results. Since you know the whole you will appreciate our remarks, 
you will judge whether they contrast or agree with what you think 
of other parts of this continent. Some are still, like Maine, at the 
hour of their beginning, each doubtless had some circumstances 
peculiar to it, but they have in common the newness of their exist- 
ence and the identity of their government. We have seen society 
in its origins: the first necessities, the first contracts, the first sparks 
of industry of new men living under laws younger than themselves 
Saddened for the past five years by the spectacle of the dissolution 
of a people who perished from old age, we have just been present 
at the birth of a people who arrive on the world scene almost un- 
known and perhaps too little counted on by the other states and 
even by the state of which it forms a part, but destined by nature to 
play an important role in the American federation. 

The province of Maine alone has an extent equal to the rest of 
the four states which form New England, it now contains one hun- 
dred fifty thousand souls. The human race here is tall and vigorous. 
We have seen here many old people but no old person who was born 
here, the oldest inhabitants arrived here within the last thirty or 
thirty-five years. In many villages we talked with the first settler, 
who is now at his ease and ordinarily is located at the head of a 
river, possesses a mill, lives in a fairly good house, and has estab- 
lished his children around him. They all claim with pride that 
they brought no other funds to this place but an ax and two vigorous 
arms. The land cost them nothing, those who paid fora deed have 
done so since. 

The characteristic trait which distinguishes the province of Maine ° 
is that it is at the same time an unsettled country and a maritime 
province. The United States has no coasts richer in bays, in road- 
steads, in harbors of grandeur and beauty. The English govern- 
ment had prepared and engraved extremely careful marine maps 
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which perhaps you know, and all the copies of which are possessed 
by the great landowners of the country. 

The maritime position of the eastern province influences all the 
conditions of the country itself and the people who settle there. The 
soil, the climate, the character and inclinations of the inhabitants, 
all are modified here by the element which surrounds their land and 
penetrates far into the interior by deep bays and rivers which the 
tides ascend. These rivers all possess ports, or at least excellent 
anchorages. The Passamaquoddy, Penobscot, and Kennebec rivers 
can be ascended quite far into the interior. There is nothing com- 
parable to the second for the safety and facility of navigation and 
for the huge size of the harbor which it offers, even to war vessels 
of all classes. But it is not these geographical details of which we 
wish to speak, at least we wish to consider them only as the influences 
which modify the land and its inhabitants. 

On the seacoast in the province of Maine, as elsewhere, one must 
expect to find sand and rocks; nevertheless even these coasts are not 
unfertile. In the parts that are still wild very vigorous trees can be 
seen growing out of the beds of earth with which the rock is covered, 
or growing even on the beaches approached by the high tides. It is 
these coasts that the first inhabitants seize, it is there that they arrive, 
that they place their cabins, that they clear the first acres of ground. 
They know well that behind the spot which they may choose the land 
is better, that the farther they advance into the interior the more fer- 
tile they would find it; but they have no choice, a decisive reason car- 
ries them along—that is that the prime necessity of any habitation 
is the means of reaching it. This means is always open to the inhabi- 
tant of a coast, he can communicate in that way with his neighbors 
who are located as he is, and his imagination, if he has any, presents 
the element which borders his possession as a means of connection 
between himself and the entire universe. A depth of one or two miles 
generally would not suffice to reach appreciable differences in the nature 
of the soil; almost always it would require ten or twelve miles, and 
often more, to leave the deep indentations of the coasts and bays and 
reach a continental and interior terrain. But how can one reach this 
solitary retreat, or rather this prison? A single road, opened by the 
public authority, traverses the whole country in an east to west direc- 
tion. It touches close to the head of all the bays, encountering thus 
the principal existing settlements and bringing letters from Boston 
as far as the adjacent plantations every two weeks. As far as Machias 
and Passamaquoddy this road, cut only two years ago and passable 
only by very intrepid pedestrians and the half-wild horses of the 
country, was determined rightly by the existence and present location 
of habitations and not calculated to correct the course of migrations. 
This could be changed only by opening roads in an entirely different 
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direction, and they would have to be very good to counterbalance the 
powerful attraction of the landing places which are graduated accord- 
ing to all needs, from the canoe to ships of commerce. 

Thus it is in proximity to the sea and often on the shore itself that 
agriculture has been tried so far in most parts of the province of 
Maine, and yet the success everywhere is in favor of the experiment. 
Indian corn, barley, rye, wheat, potatoes, peas, beans, cabbages, etc., 
etc., hemp, flax, hops, etc. seemed to us as fine and productive as one 
could desire in the best countries. You will see in the replies to the 
questions on Machias that the ordinary crop of Indian corn in a first 
year is twenty to twenty-five bushels an acre, but this extraordinary 
fecundity, which belongs to the new land, declines thereafter to an 
average crop of fifteen to twenty bushels per acre. You will judge 
by comparison with other parts of America if one can complain of 
such a degree of fertility on the coasts of a northern country. This 
crop is not the result of intelligent farming nor of painful effort, the 
inhabitants employ neither of these causes of prosperity. 

There is no doubt that this country would be very suitable for raising 
livestock of all kinds. One need only see them and consider that they 
remain six months in the woods to be assured that their country suits 
them well. There is not a cow nor a sheep that has not the appearance 
of strength and health. Not enough experiments have been made yet 
to know if the country is more suitable to breeding or fattening. It 
is probable that it offers advantages for both and that it is only a 
question of applying to each the sections which are destined especially 
to it by nature. But people are still so far from these ideas that we 
encountered beyond Kennebec only a single inhabitant who had cattle 
for speculation beyond the number required for his every day needs. 

It is true that the feeding of livestock is not without some diffi- 
culties during the long winters of the province of Mazne. Half of 
the year has to supply the needs of the entire year and nature, dead 
for six months, then leaves the farmer to his foresight. But this 
objection is the same in Vew Hampshire and one could say in all Vew 
England. It does not appear that the province of Afaine has winters 
different from those which one finds in other parts of the state of 
Massachusetts; men who have lived for several winters in one and 
the other assure me that these winters are the same. The testimony 
of these men may be suspected, they could have observed poorly, but 
what is not doubtful are the results. Ask in New Hampshire how 
long animals have to be cared for at home, ask the same question in 
Maine, the replies are not different. The objection of the long winters 
may be solved then in Maine as in New Hampshire, where it is answered 
sufficiently by the greatest success in the raising and fattening of 
livestock. If one considers the rigor of the winters in relation to other 
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products, everything will be reduced to saying that a country dead 
for six months, often covered with snow for five, is perhaps a dreary 
place to live, but that the fecundity of the land is not altered by this 
long lethargy. We have seen with our own eyes all the products 
which we have named already in the most distant parts of the east 
of this province and they were remarkable for their beauty whenever 
the soil was not the poorest in the country and cultivation was not 
entirely neglected. We have seen, what is more, apple trees covered 
with fine fruit and flowers, vegetables, even melons succeed very well 
for the little anyone wishes to care for them, but that is an experiment 
which so far has been tried little. The disposition of the inhabitants 
will have to change a great deal before they begin to try it; they have 
not yet tried wheat sowed before winter, they follow in that respect 
the bad example of Canada instead of imitating the example given 
them by the cold countries of Europe, which are the granaries of that 
part of the world. 

Mr. Vaughan of Kennebec* is now trying to overcome this bad 
habit, for it is that as much as a prejudice. As owner of very fine 
flour mills he grants advantages to inhabitants who bring him win- 
ter wheat, he sells seed of the very best quality to those who wish 
to procure it. Already these efforts begin to produce some effects. 

Next to the seacoasts the most accessible places are the banks of 
the rivers, and that is also the second direction in which the popula- 
tion appears to spread. It has the advantage of leading the settlers 
into more fertile lands, of opening to them access into the interior 
which, without their aid, would be too difficult to penetrate. The 
east has a multitude of rivers, they do not flow one into the others, 
they all empty into the sea. One does not travel ten miles along 
the coast without encountering one. Their mouths are almost al- 
ways imposing, but many have their sources very near the place 
where they end. They at least have falls which are found at an 
almost uniform distance from the sea; there are only a very small 
number of large rivers which seem to be free from this general rule 
of the conformation of the country. The falls give facilities for the 
location of mills and they are so favorable to that that they are called 
privileges. These privileges are formed by nature and belong to 
the one who first seized them, he draws to himself all the lumber 
business of the vicinity and his mills are the nucleus of a small set- 
tlement, but in proportion as the settlement prospers the mill be- 
comes idle and languishes. It is because the pines become rare in 
the vicinity and the inhabitants do not want to seek them farther 
away, happy if they profit from this difficulty to give themselves 


“Charles Vaughan, grandson of a proprietor of the Kennebec Purchase of 1753, was 
active in attempts to develop the Kennebec lands and in promoting agriculture there. 
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wholly to agriculture and if they can exchange for grindstones the 
bright saws of their mills. 

From the mill to the bay the banks of the river ordinarily are 
inhabited; they are seldom settled above the falls, although with 
canoes one can almost always go beyond. But it does not matter, 
the attraction of a better road supersedes that of a better land, that 
is the general calculation. The rivers give still other advantages 
to the inhabitants of the townships where they are located, they 
produce fresh or salt marshes depending on whether the river does 
or does not receive the tide in this place. 

By your printed questions we see that you know the salt marshes 
and the use made of them by new settlements to cut fodder for 
winter for the animals for which they have not yet had time to form 
meadows. The marshes or meadows of fresh water have the same 
advantage and have it eminently by the much preferable quality of 
the hay which they produce and which can serve to feed horses, 
while the salt marshes feed only cattle. We have traversed and 
examined with careful attention many of these natural meadows, 
we have seen some where the hand of man has never worked except 
to harvest and which offer an extent of more than 600 acres where 
one finds only grass without having to cut a tree or a bush. One 
encounters them along the course of rivers and in general near a 
creek which overflows in spring and which can be introduced easily 
into the meadow by ditches made with a little intelligence. In ad- 
dition to these ready-made meadows there are a great number of 
others which would require only to be cleaned a little and which one 
could put in good condition with very little expense. The proper- 
ties of Mr. Vanberkel [sic] include several of these meadows in the 
vicinity of Union river. The lands which are reputed to be good 
are remarkably so in this part of his purchase. The needs of the 
present inhabitants are so limited that they are content to cut the 
grass in the space between the trees and the clumps of wood without 
troubling to increase the space which could produce such rich pas- 
turage and which it would be easy to cover with the finest harvests 
and especially with hops, hemp, and flax. 

There are few mountains in the province of Maine, the highest 
are those of the Isle of Mownt Desert which can be seen at enormous 
distances and seem to command the whole country. They form and 
shadow the bay called Frenchman Bay and that called Union, from 
the name of the river which empties into it. Their summits are un- 
cultivated and uncultivable. One sees them continually covered 
with fogs which they attract and retain. One distinguishes also 
Scoudick [Schoodic] mountain and Blue Hill; after that the coun- 
try offers no more than an agreeable movement of hills and valleys 
which make it resemble very much the soil of Connecticut. 
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The state of Massachusetts still has much land to sell located near 
the eastern boundary, although it is engaged with Mr. Bingham, 
who has paid five thousand dollars for the right of pre-emption on 
the lands which remain at its disposal as far as the St. Croix river. 
Disputes over the boundary and the location of the river which was 
designated as the St. Crota in the treaty are on the point of being 
settled and will increase to two millions the lands for which Mr. 
Bingham has paid the right of preference or pre-emption. In addi- 
tion to this right Mr. Bingham possesses effective ownership of two 
million acres, one of which extends to a certain distance from the 
sea from Passamaquoddy to the left bank of Union River, and the 
other is located in the most distant section between the Penobscot and 
Kennebec Rivers. We have traversed, through almost the whole ex- 
tent, the million which extends from Passamaquoddy to Union River. 
Mr. Bingham’s proprieties in general are masked from the seacoast 
by other proprietors who have acquired the maritime municipalities : 
at Passamaquoddy by a property of about 100,000 acres, of which 
General Lincoln possesses two fifths, a Mr. Oude [Wood] one fifth, 
and Mr. 7h. Russel [sic] ** the remaining two fifths; at Machias by a 
Mr. Jones, founder of the settlement of A/achias, and his associates; 
at Pleasant River and at the Narrowgorges |Narroguagus] by a Mr. 
Preak and other individuals of Boston; at Gouldborough [Goulds- 
boro] by Col. Jones; at Frenchman Bay, at Trenton Bay, at Skilling 
River, at Union River by the purchase of Mr. Vanberkel [sic]. The 
Isle of Mount Desert forms part of the purchase of Mr. Bingham; 
the property belongs to him while permitting the settlers established 
at a certain time to use one hundred acres to be taken at the place 
where they had begun their labors. All the shores of Mount Desert 
are covered with such settlers. The only properties on the seacoast 
which belong in fact to Mr. Bingham are some farms on the point of 
Gouldborough [sic]; they were bought separately by Mr. Duker [Wil- 
liam Duer], who had realized the importance of their location and 
transferred them to Mr. Bingham with the rest of his sale. But 
although Mr. Bingham does not enjoy the immediate view of the sea, 
he has for that reason lands that are generally more fertile. That 
is what we noticed in traversing them, although we found a gap that 
was absolutely unproductive, where only brush and various miserable 
grasses grow over a large area. This poor section is on the heights 
between Pleasant River and Gouldborough [sic]. On the other hand 
we found many places very suitable for forming meadows, others 
covered with birches, beeches, maples, white oaks and other hard 
woods which indicate a vigorous soil. Such especially are the lands 
which he possesses toward the fork of the two branches of Union 
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fiver and in general all improve in proportion as they are a greater 
distance from the sea. The interior parts of Mount Desert are also of 
very good quality and covered with very good woods. 

After the lands of Mr. Bingham and about in the same direction, 
that is from the right bank of Union River to the left bank of Penod- 
scot River, along the seacoast are located 90,000 acres belonging to 
Mr. Jervis of Boston. As he is at the head of the office of administra- 
tion of lands of the state of Massachusetts, he had the opportunity 
to choose lands and locations which present some advantages, and his 
property has a good reputation in the country. 

You know by reputation the settlement of Bangor. We have men- 
tioned to you the beauty of the river, where the vessels can enter 
without a pilot, and it is enough to add that this municipality has 
fifteen hundred inhabitants, that a fourth of the land is cleared, and 
that on the Penobscot River proper and on an arm named Custine 
[Castine] there are sixty mills, finally that forty commercial ships 
from twenty-five to ninety tons belong to this river. For the rest, 
the replies to your questions given at Machias apply perfectly as far 
as Bangor; one will see soon, however, changes occasioned by mer- 
chants, like MM. Heneya and Jervis, come from Boston to give a new 
impulse to commercial business and to concern themselves with lands, 
as much for speculation as for settlement. 

The right bank of the Penobscot River, Long Island, which is 
located in Penobscot bay, several other islands on the coast, and a 
large area on the continent form the concession of General Know, 
known under the name of the Waldo patent. After long contests 
with the state of Massachusetts, it finally has been reduced to 750,000 
acres. We traveled through several of the municipalities which form 
this concession and all that we have seen has seemed to us to promise 
great advantages. The state road, which crosses the Waldo patent 
from east to west, and several other crossroads, which separate from 
it in different directions and lead either to points on the coast or to 
settled places in the interior, are a proof that the population is more 
advanced and industry more active in this part of the east. The 
nature of the woods also indicates better lands. From Camden, 
especially, the hard woods like the oak, the birch, the beech, the 
maple are in greater abundance than the resinous woods. The 
white ash, which we had not seen before, begins to appear here and 
there are some very fine ones. The oak, especially, appears to 
prosper and the inhabitants respect the young oak saplings in their 
clearings, which produces an effect very agreeable to see. From 
Camden the roads are bordered almost entirely by settlements; there 
are some that are very advanced and in each municipality one finds 
a nucleus of houses, several of which are very good. Six miles from 
Camden and at the head of navigation of George River, in a munici- 
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pality called Zhomas Town [Thomaston], General Know has built 
a three-story house, which would be handsome even in Europe. Its 
location is charming for the view and fortunate for business, ships 
can come to load and unload at his wharf under his eyes and 400 
yards from his house. He has a farm, 200 acres of which are cleared 
and produce very fine hay. He assures us that there are already 
eight thousand souls on his lands and that he will not encounter in- 
surmountable difficulties in drawing (in time) the payment for the 
lands on which people settled without titles. Lord Loughborough, 
chancellor of England, at this moment possesses with another English 
family about ten thousand acres on the left bank of the George 
River. It remains to observe that in the vicinity of Thomas 
Town [sic] and Waldoborough one finds limestone, which some in- 
habitants convert into lime; it is exported in casks, which also sup- 
plies work for some coopers. Almost in the center of General 
Knox’s property is the municipality of Waldoborough, which is 
growing to be a pretty town where the courts of justice are held. 
Following the same direction toward the west, after 60 miles one 
reaches the Kennebec River. There the country takes on an al- 
together different aspect and everything presents the spectacle of 
great activity and rapid growth. There every farm has its orchard 
planted with trees that are still young but growing well and covered 
with fruit; one sees extensive and well-cultivated clearings and 
settlements which, finding no more space on the bank of the river, 
are placed in the third and fourth line of depth. The river is wide 
and of very pretty appearance, but the navigation is rendered difficult 
by bars and rocks which obstruct the channel, oblige the river to 
meander, and require the efforts of the ablest pilots and the aid of 
the wind and tides to ascend and descend. The large vessels never- 
theless ascend 60 miles, and those of 90 tons 10 miles farther. At the 
point where the large ships stop there are, in a space of six miles, 
three pretty villages already furnished with good houses in pleasant 
locations, and new ones are being built all the time; [boats?] are 
being built also, we saw three in construction. Mr. Vaughan estab- 
lished here at great expense a very fine mill, destined for the manu- 
facture of the products of the country. Already he has sent to 
Boston flour which obtained seven dollars a barrel. The banks of 
the Kennebec river from the sea to Fort Halifax, located 62 miles 
from the confluence of the river, already supply more than a thousand 
inhabitants (some persons carry the number to 25,000). Already 
the occupation of cutting wood has ceased to be the favorite activity 
of these settlers, they have tried agriculture and it has not been in 
vain. This state of things has been accelerated very much by the 
efforts and capital of some active men, Mr. Vaughan in three years 
has created the pretty village of Hook, one of the three cities men- 
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tioned above. He has just added to his first properties a purchase 
of seven municipalities six miles square, all on the east bank of the 
river about as far as Fort Halifax. These lands are regarded in 
the country as very good. Ascending toward the north, 160 miles 
from the sea, Mr. Bingham possesses a million acres of beautiful 


lakes. The lands of this million do not pass for being as good as 


those of the other million of which we have already spoken. 
Hallowel [Hallowell], which we took for a central point of the 
Kennebec part, appeared to us to merit new replies to your printed 
questions, you will find there the details which do not belong to this 
general summary. 

From Kennebec to Portland one traverses a very agreeable coun- 
try, enriched and embellished by ponds of water; they are formed 
by a large number of springs and flow into the Kennebec river by 
creeks. There are on this route a large number of pretty scenes 
which invite the location of settlements. The sides of the road are 
almost entirely settled and at very short distances you are sure of 
encountering villages and taverns which announce to you an in- 
habited country. This is true more and more to Portland, the capital 
of Maine. Everyone praises its pretty location, its port, which is 
easily entered and well protected, and especially the appearance of 
an active and prosperous industry. It is the chief entrepdt for the 
products of the east, that is wood and salt fish, which occupy too 
much the inhabitants of this country at the expense of the time they 
would employ better in sowing grains and raising livestock. 

The general impression which the sight of the country left with 
us is, as you see, in favor of the province of Maine. One can only 
augur well of a great province, which combines healthfulness and 
fertility, whose whole coast is one vast harbor of the sea, which is 
watered by rivers, lakes, ponds, creeks and streams in abundance 
according to the most fortunate distribution, and whose appearance 
continually recalls the alternating hills and valleys which form the 
attraction of Connecticut. The cold, which is so criticized, will 
cease to appear to be an obstacle to its population if one remembers 
that from the most northerly countries have come those numerous 
swarms of enterprising and vigorous men who, from their harsh 
climate, have departed to conquer the people of more temperate 
zones. Why not foresee the same destiny for the province of Maine 
when you find under each roof ten or twelve healthy children? The 
parents rarely tell you that they have lost any at an early age. But 
it seems that the mothers are the victims of this great fecundity, one 
finds many fewer old women than old men, and almost all the old 
men have had several wives. Would the sea air be more injurious 
to women than to men? For it should not be forgotten that up to 
the present five-sixths of the population are on the seacoast. 
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The appearance of the country announces exactly the qualities of 
the men one finds there. Situated on the shore and backed by the 
forests, the sea and the woods have made fishermen and lumbermen 
of them. During the first two or three years of their settlement 
the work in the woods occupied them. The adventurous spirit 
which led them to seek a living far from home gave them for two 
or three years the activity necessary to make a small clearing, but 
when they had cleared seven or eight acres destined for the cultiva- 
tion of potatoes and corn, and when they had cleared some places 
to pasture their livestock, then the first needs appeared to them to be 
almost satisfied, slackness appeared, and they did nothing more to 
push back the wilds which surrounded them; if they lacked some- 
thing, they counted on the sea to furnish it to them. Often one 
finds families, settled for fifteen or twenty years, who have around 
them no more than fifteen acres of cleared land and on their poor 
boat one sees the child of ten years, the man of thirty and the old 
man spend their time and waste their strength fishing with a line 
off the coast. It has long been said that man is the disciple of his 
surroundings. This proposition is true for all countries, but as the . 
man who has only wastes around him has no foreign masters, he 
receives lessons only from what he does for a living. 

The idea of the need which men have for each other does not 
exist in him, he is all alone. What are the tastes, what are the senti- 
ments produced by his occupations? It is from that that all his 
morality comes; thus by analyzing the trade of the fisherman and 
that of the lumberman one would find what is the morality of an 
inhabitant of the east. 

(The 7wmberman is interested in nothing; any sensitive idea is far 
from him; these branches so elegantly sent out by nature, a beauti- 
ful foliage, a lively color which enlivens a part of the wood, a 
stronger green which makes another somber, all that is nothing; he 
has no memories to place anywhere; his only idea is the number of 
blows of the ax that he has to use to cut down a tree. He has not 
planted; he does not know the pleasure of it. The tree which he 
would plant would be good for nothing for him, for he would never 
see it large enough for him to cut it. It is destroying that makes his 
living. He destroys everywhere, so any place is good for him; he is 
not held to the field where he has done his work because his work is 
only fatigue and no tender thought is connected with it. What 
comes from his hands does not pass through all the stages of growth 
which so attach the cultivator; he does not follow the destiny of his 
products; he does not know the pleasure of new attempts; he has no 
interest in improvements which are so satisfying to the owner. If 
in leaving he does not forget his ax, he leaves no regrets for the 
place where he has lived for years.) 
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(The fisherman receives from his profession a soul almost as heed- 
jess of affections; his interest, his life is at the edge of the society 
to which he is believed to belong. It would be a prejudice to believe 
that he is a very useful member, for these fishermen should not be 
compared to those of Europe, and to believe that this is, as in 
Europe, a means of developing sailors by making skillful and robust 
men of the sea. In the east it is a lazy trade—two leagues from the 
coast when they have no rain to fear, a mile when the weather is 
uncertain, that is the courage which they show; and the line is a 
single harpoon which they know how to manage. Thus their 
knowledge is only a little cunning and their action, which consists 
only in having an arm hang over the side of a boat, closely resembles 
idleness. There is no place they love, they know the land only by 
a poor house in which they live; it is the sea which gives them their 
food, thus a few codfish more or less determine their homeland. 
If the number seems to them to diminish at a certain place, they go 
away and seek another country where there are more cod. When 
some political writers have said that fishing was a sort of agriculture 
they have said something which seems brilliant but which has no 
truth. All the qualities, all the virtues which are attached to agri- 
culture are lacking to the man who engages in fishing. Agriculture 
produces a patriot in the good meaning of the word, fishing knows 
only how to make cosmopolitans, even in the sense of these authors 
who have pretended to speak only in certain countries of Europe, in 
circumstances very different from American. It is to raise, to honor 
the trade of fisherman that they have compared it to that of agri- 
culture, that in itself proves that in their opinion the state of 
agriculture is worth more. And if it is worth more, why in America, 
where agriculture could be so fine, where it can employ so many 
men, do they not engage in it more? That the people of Nantuchet 
should be fishermen is explained by their location, but that a man 
near millions of acres of excellent lands should be a fisherman with a 


line is a natural vice of spirit and character, and the government ~~ 


should concern itself actively with giving them another direction.) # 
And when we say that the government should concern itself, it is 
because the interest, the industry, and the presence of active men 
has failed in speculations which should have been useful to those who 
concluded them as well as to those who were the instruments. 
Colonel Jones, Mr. Russ and several others have placed themselves 
between the consumers of the cities and the original producers. 
With another kind of men that would have been taking a good place, 
with these the place has brought only difficulties. The contracts 
which should have produced the most activity, like promises to buy 


“These paragraphs in parentheses were used almost verbatim in the memoir read by 
Talleyrand before the Institute, see introduction, note 4. 
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and engagements to supply, have not succeeded in diminishing the 
disposition to indolence, but have only increased that to lack of 
good faith. These commercial plans were premature; there was 
not yet any agriculture, so there could be no true surplus. Some 
trees to be converted into boards, a few hundredweight of fish may 
provide subsistence but nothing more; there is not there real wealth; 
thus the hour of commerce has not yet arrived. The proof of this 
reasoning is found also in the success of those who have followed the 
opposite path and who, well served by time and circumstances, have 
succeeded in rendering more general the taste for cultivation. The 
moral effects are as apparent as the physical results. The inhabitant 
who works more and who works better is richer and also more faithful 
in his transactions; attached to his-soil and certain of drawing a 
fortune from it, he frets less about setting traps for other fortunes 
which are appearing near him. These attempts are still not numer- 
ous but they present an instructive lesson which seems to us to 
embrace the secrets of the country. 

We must admit that what pleased us least in the province of Maine 
is the moral disposition of the inhabitants. Indolent and grasping, 
poor but without needs, they still resemble too much the natives of 
the country whom they have replaced. In very long stretches of 
completely settled coasts there is no specie and no one who does not 
desire to have some, and yet nothing is done to attract any. There 
all transactions are in the form of barter. Six thousand feet of boards 
are exchanged for a cow, a gallon of rum for 6 days labor, etc. Even 
prostitution is bought more or less publicly and is paid for with pins; 
that is the small coin of the country. But there is no fidelity on any 
side in these plainly cunning bargains. Society is still formless and 
already fraud has appeared. An inhabitant becomes the merchant of 
a section; rum, molasses, some coarse cloth, some household utensils 
and work tools are the attractions which he offers to a whole bay, 
which comes to him from ten miles around. Then there is begun 
between the sellers and buyers a struggle of finesse. In the intention of 
the merchant, selling is only a means of getting the customer in debt, 
he offers credit rather than granting it and does not dispute the con- 
ditions so long as they do not dispute the price. One hundred per cent 
profit and often more does not frighten the purchaser, who manages 
secretly the resource of not paying. Thousands of feet of boards, 
strings of wampum are stipulated as due on the book of the mer- 
chant, but when due nothing appears; a vessel has entered the bay, 
has offered rum for prepared woods and has received preference over 
the creditor. In this web of reciprocal frauds, habits of immorality 
are formed. Gains from fraud soon are dissipated and the poverty 
which succeeds is not dissipated by indolence, it only sharpens the 
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spirit toward new deceptions. In general the inhabitant of the east 
would rather seek resources in his cunning than in the strength of 
his arms. A few days labor in the year protects him from hunger by 
corn and potatoes, some even have been seen who, lacking provisions, 
have lived all winter on clams gathered on the shore. Are you not 
surprised that the inclination to cultivate the land holds only last 
place in the inclination of men? As soon as an inhabitant of the 
east has been a little more fortunate than his neighbor, in the vast 
quantity of his fish or of his boards, he becomes a merchant and aspires 
only to exchange his boat for a ship. He wishes to make himself the 
courier of his neighbors, export their products, import their require- 
ments, and he does not think of producing anything himself. This 
fault is found everywhere, everyone wishes to sell, no one wishes to 
produce anything except for himself. Almost all know how to do 
passably their own work, their cloth, their shoes, the carpenter work 
of their houses, and yet you find no weavers, no shoemakers, no car- 
penters. You would find more easily stores of cloth, merchants of 
leather, and building contractors. The only manufactures are the saw- 
mills, but the labors of these machines are no consolation for the more 
useful public works which they cause to be neglected. 

As a result of these poor calculations and of this false industry 
nothing is more common than debts, bad business, long suits and 
insolvency. That is one of the causes of the perpetual disposition to 
sell in which you find all the inhabitants. You no longer see a farm 
from which you cannot be sure of dislodging the whole family which 
inhabits it if you offer the attraction of a little cash. You find neither 
attachment for the place which they have chosen, which they have 
created, where they have lived, nor repugnance to throwing themselves 
into the adventure of another altogether new settlement. If you 
praise the location of a farm and the good appearance of the land, 
they will reply that it is for sale, that they would be charmed to have 
a purchaser. Ask why they wish to sell. “I do not know,” they will 
reply, “except to go elsewhere.” “Where do you wish to go then?” 
“T do not know,” say some: “To the interior of the State of New York,” 
say others. But the change of climate is not their motive for there is 
not yet a regular and perceptible course of migration from this north- 
ern part toward the others points of the United States. As a matter 
of fact they wish to sell to get money and they know of no other way of 
getting it. They wish to sell because they have debts and they are 
forced to sell to free themselves. They wish to sell sometimes also in 
order not to pay debts and to escape at the same time from the mort- 
gage and the creditor. They wish to sell, in a word, because they 
have done too little work around them to have placed their affections 
there. 
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This indifference for one’s domicile is certainly an antisocial dis- 
position. The bonds which attach the laborer to his field are the 
strongest which can bind a citizen to his country.“* To what country 
does the inhabitant of the sea belong? How far is it from a corsair 
to a militiaman? These faults are strengthened by ignorance, the 
necessary result of the isolated position of the habitations. The 
schools are too far from the children; one cannot expose them on a 
boat and communications by land are impossible. There the art of 
reading and writing is not, as in the rest of America, known to all 
individuals, and you know what consequences this single difference 
brings. When one sees that the parts of the continent that are culti- 
vated best, that are most exclusively given to agriculture, are also 
those where the mass of the people is the best educated, the best 
informed, the most enlightened as to its true interests, the most 
attached to its government, the most clear-sighted in its choice of 
its true friends, one can scarcely not conclude that all the advantages 
at the same time are bound to the cultivation of the soil. We do not 
pretend to criticize the politics of the inhabitants of the east, but to 
remark that, not having any, it is easy to give them bad politics. 
Placed at a great distance from the general government, separated 
from the seat of the state to which they belong, poorly supplied with 
public papers, little prepared to read them, they leave their opinions 
on men and things in the hands of a small number of men who 
dispose of the votes, each in his district; they pay the taxes with- 
out understanding anything about the principles on which they are 
exacted, and have no idea of the law except the fear which a judge 
inspires in them. That is a moral malady and we are led to believe 
that this malady would be common among new people, fortunate 
when they have a government which can perceive evil and prevent 
its consequences. One should be thankful to the federal government 
for the encouragement which it gives to agriculture by not putting 
taxes on land. It is a vehicle at once gentle and powerful which 
should operate without shock and effectively. The state of Massa- 
chusetts shows a tendency also to free lands, which should encourage 
sales and cultivation, but the local charges which are added in each 
municipality to the charges of the state end by raising the land tax 
to twenty per cent of the real or presumed income; it is true that 
the estimates on the roll are very low. It is impossible not to desire 
something more in favor of agriculture when one sees the necessity 
of turning toward it spirits whose tendency is so contrary. Without 
doubt all compulsion would be absurd, but could not the invitation 
be more pressing? The interest of the state is evident, it must make 
farmers of the greatest part of these men who are today farmers, 


«* Compare Talleyrand’s Mémoires, I, 236. 
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fishermen, and lumbermen, or rather who are neither the one nor 
the other. The division of labor must be established among them. 
Then the land will produce more fruits and the sea will favor fishing 
as much; for men who are really fishermen by condition and not 
from laziness will go to seek their fishing farther, if necessary, on 
better stocked fishing banks; they will endure more fatigue, they will 
undertake longer absences, but they will employ fruitfully for them- 
selves and more usefully for their country the days which today are 
consumed almost uselessly in inadequate fisheries. It will be the 
same with wood, more work will be done by fewer men and in less 
time. The rest of the efforts and of the days will be given to the 
land to which it belongs rightfully. This marvelous and demon- 
strated effect of the division of labor cannot be accomplished without 
an increase in capital. The need for it is seen at each step in the 
country which we have just covered. The most necessary advances 
are refused to a soil which would repay it a hundredfold. We do 
not dare yet express our opinion on the general state of capital in 
America, on the increase which it has received by bank credit. But 
it appears evident that agriculture could absorb very usefully much 
more capital than it uses. It is equally certain that the additional 
funds procured by the banks turn altogether to the profit of com- 
merce, almost no part of it is turned to the land. We know that it is 
difficult to make agriculture enjoy the same advantages which com- 
merce receives immediately from the institution of banks, but it is 
worthy of such a judicious administration to struggle against the 
difficulties when it is a question of re-establishing equality (between 
two sources of national prosperity, of which the most essential, the 
most imperishable, the most productive of happiness is the least 
favored. Things are not complete, they are not given over to their 
natural course, Already the government has intervened, already 
it has thrown great weight in the balance in favor of commerce by 
fortifying the natural means by artificial means. If by this favor too 
much activity turns toward business and too little toward agricul- 
ture, and if this first bias, given to all the ideas of the country, 
places forever a false door) ** in the edifice of its prosperity which 
is being built, will the government have no reason for reproach ? 
Without investigating all these ideas, it femains demonstrated that 
everything that will attract to America the capital of other countries 
will produce some advantage for the lands which, sooner or later, 
cannot fail to absorb a part. It is not by exportations that America 
can introduce at home the capital it lacks; its misfortune still is 
having too little to export, too much to import, and the rate of 
exchange attests this debtor position. You have equally our opinion 


“ Compare the parenthetical statement with the Mémoires, I, 237-38, 241. 
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on the great landed properties which America offers ceaselessly to 
Europe and which Europe considers without eagerness. It remains 
to find some other marketable asset in a form more suited to Euro- 
pean tastes which will direct toward America the funds of the old 
world. The debt of the United States is too small to offer a sufli- 
cient channel. It is time to think of another. In the political state 
of Europe there is surely some capital which seeks to escape, but 
your great uncultivated forests repulse it more than they attract it; 
it is necessary to have something more manageable, more disposable 
to the European to awaken his interest and solicit his confidence. 
When he will have expatriated his money, when he will have come 
himself, following his wealth, to recognize the place of a settlement, 
then your lands will be truly watered and fertilized by the capital 
which, without that, would never have come to seek them. Your great 
landowners, finding partial purchasers, will find themselves relieved 
of the weight of the speculations which burden them. The country 
also will be relieved of this inert mass of acres of land, unsettled for 
lack of advances. The inhabitant will awaken from his indolence 
when gold, this powerful incentive to industry, will come to command 
the sowing of his land and will render it productive. 

In a word the province of Maine is not agricultural enough and work 
is not divided enough there. It would be more prosperous if the 
country had more capital and especially more capital consecrated to 
cultivation. Capital from Europe will not be attracted without 
imagining a kind of disposable stock to serve as a temporary store- 
house of funds destined for America and to offer an intermediate 
use for them before they spread out in acquisition and improvement 
of the lands of the country. 

Adieu, tremble when you see us leave for the back regions of the 
state of New York, where we are going to see the settlements on the 
Susquehanna, for you probably will have to endure a letter of similar 
length. 


Letter on the northern part of New York (Notebook, pp. 310-15) 


ABany, October 30, 1794. 


The northwestern part of the state of New York is not a country 
where there are discoveries yet to be made. We did not go there to 
seek unknown objects but to inform ourselves of what everyone in 
America knows, or at least of what everyone talks about. If one 
wishes to mention fertile lands par excellence, farms already old and 
prosperous, settlements being formed with great activity, it is there 
that one goes to seek examples. We have visted this classic land and 
henceforward we shall be in a position to understand, sometimes even 
to appreciate, the tales which we hear. Do not expect many details on 
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places so well known. A few facts, a few impressions, a few reflec- 
tions, that is all that we have to offer you. 

One is struck by the levelness, the wealth, and the good cultivation 
of the lands watered by the Mohawk, but it must be admitted that its 
valley is very narrow and that there are almost no rivers, except that 
of the north, a few yards of whose banks cannot be converted in the 
same way, with a little expense, into fine workable lands. The German 
Flats, a little wider than the rest, are still too narrow to deserve the 
name of plain. This tongue of privileged land is shut in by very steep 
hills on which no one has tried to destroy the woods. It is surprising 
that, in the many years that the settlements have existed in the valley, 
they have not been extended to the hill tops to subject them to culti- 
vation. It would seem that beyond these woods which break the view 
there are no further clearings nor habitations, but it is only necessary 
to climb the mountain to be disillusioned. The interior of the woods 
is cut by roads which lead to numerous settlements, there are even 
some very advanced ones. We followed the Mohawk, ascending it to 
the place where its course changes direction suddenly. This place is 
Fort Stanwiz, which is beginning to be called on the maps New Fort 
Schuyler, The location is remarkable because of the opposite direc- 
tions taken by two currents of water which, after running from north 
to south parallel to each other for several miles, separate there to 
descend, one to the east, the other to the west, turning their backs on 
each other. The distance which separates them is only a mile and it 
appears that a plan is being considered seriously to cut this tongue 
of land by a canal whose course is already marked. General Schuyler 
seems to attach a great deal of importance to opening this navigation. 
It will be protected by the state of New York which has taken a large 
number of shares in this enterprise which the subscribers did not pay 
for. The law which transfers these unsubscribed shares to the account 
of the state has not yet been approved by the senate; * it is expected 
that it will be at the next session and then the work will be continued. 
In that way volumes of water of major importance will be used almost 
from their source. Will the spot where this canal is opened itself 
become a point of great consequence? Some people think so from the 
advantage it will receive as the head of two navigation routes, that of 
Wooderick [Wood Creek], which communicates with Lake Oneida 
and from there to all the great lakes, and that of the Mohawk, whose 
bed also is to be rendered more practicable. 


45 Surveys were made for this canal in 1791, a company was formed in 1792, work was 
begun in 1793 and completed in 1797. The state granted a subsidy of $12,500 and paid 
for the unsubscribed shares. Governor Clinton and General Schuyler, both of whom owned 
land in the vicinity, were active in securing the passage of the law. N. E. Whitford, 
“History of the Canal System of the State of New York,” New York State, Assembly 
Documents, 1906, V, 28-43. 
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If Fort Stanwiz becomes a city it will be built on land which is now 
the property of Mr. Lynch ** of New York, but the property is handi- 
capped by a lease of sixteen years which began in 1792 in favor of a 
person named Bernard. The conditions are advantageous for the lat- 
ter. He lives on the land in a house built at the expense of Mr. Lynch, 
who paid 1000 dollars for it. He occupies 600 acres of cleared land 
for which Mr. Lynch is to provide 300 pounds worth of livestock. 
The entire property is 1800 acres and Mr. Lynch, who paid 2500 pounds 
for it, receives each year from Bernard 300 pounds per farm for rent. 
Mr. Lynch has reserved the right to withdraw 40 house lots of four 
acres each from the part leased, paying three pounds to Bernard for 
each lot. You see how the deduction absorbs the rent of £300 and how 
many clauses complicate this contract. Bernard says that he regrets 
having made the bargain too good for himself. He sees that Mr. 
Lynch is disgusted with making any advances to a property which he 
has practically alienated and appears decided not to establish settle- 
ments. That is why Bernard would renounce willingly those clauses 
of his lease that are too unequal in favor of a purchaser who would 
establish settlements. These considerations have tempted Mr. Law, 
with whom we made our whole trip. He seems to be taken with the 
idea of buying from Mr. Lynch, after making sure of the annulment 
of the lease, and of making of Fort Stanwiz the beginning of a city. 
Near Fort Stanwiz and on the west bank of Woodcrick [sic] Governor 
Clinton possesses 1000 to 1200 [acres?] which are good and will become 
valuable if the fort becomes a city. The success of this settlement will 
depend a great deal on the action which England takes in the restitu- 
tion of the forts. If they are not restored to the United States, it is 
clear that in all the hostilities between this power and England the 
inhabitants of Stanwie will have to fear being a prey of the Indians 
and seeing their country the habitual theater of war. 

At old Fort Schuyler resides the surveyor who was employed as the 
chief surveyor of the lands of the Chassenay [Chassanis] Company * 
on Black River, directed by Mr. Olive, Mr. Farran [Pharoux], who is 
said to be an engineer of merit, and Mr. Desjardins, who lives there. 


“Dominick Lynch was one of the chief purchasers of confiscated loyalist lands in 
New York. R. A. East, Business Enterprise in the American Revolutionary Era (New 
York, 1938), p. 225. 

“The Chassanis Company was organized in Paris in 1793 by Pierre Chassanis and his 
brother-in-law, J. D. Le Ray de Chaumont, who with his father had been interested in 
American investments since the time of the Revolution. The company bought through 
G. Morris 200,000 acres in north central New York and planned a settlement, called 
Castorland (Beaverland), of French emigrants on the north side of the Black River near 
Lake Ontario. Three of the shareholders—E. P. Pharoux, who called himself an architect, 
C. Desjardins, and Nicolas Olive—were sent to America in 17938 to direct the survey and 
prepare for settlement. They met with all kinds of difficulties, not the least of which 
was the dysentery which caused much illness and some deaths. The settlement was 
abandoned in 1797. “Journal de Castorland,” Massachusetts Historical Society, Proceed- 
ings, VII (Feb., 1864), 326-37. 
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We found near there at Whitestown several workers, chain carriers, 
etc., who were employed during the summer by this company. Accord- 
ing to their unanimous reports the lands of Black River are in general 
of good quality and they praise especially the part which borders on 
Lake Ontario. It is that, also, which possesses the advantage of out- 
lets in upper Canada toward Montreal. But the unhealthfulness of 
this country is too well demonstrated by the accidents which inter- 
rupted the survey. Of twenty-eight persons employed in the opera- 
tion twenty-five were attacked by bilious fevers and seven of them died. 
Nevertheless the company is not discouraged. It counts on recom- 
mencing its labors next spring and beginning a settlement on Lake 
Ontario by sawmills, by opening several roads, one of which will de- 
scend to Baron Steuben’s, and by the other means used in settling. It 
appears that funds are not lacking to the associates, they pay simple 
laborers ten dollars per month, feed them well and pay them exactly, 
which is most extraordinary in this country. As a result of the sur- 
veys it was found that there were 350,000 acres more for sale on Black 
River than the amount bought by the Chassenay [ste] Company and 
these 350,000 acres are offered at the price of four shillings an acre. 
It appears that they are very anxious to get rid of it. 

The rains, which alarmed us on the state of the roads, prevented us 
from going to see Baron Steuben and Mr. Bonn [Boon]; we were told 
that the first had sold or rented all his property except the farm on 
which he lives. 

The season is too advanced to go to the Oneidas. We descended as 
far as the German Flats, from where we went to visit Cooperstown. 
Neither Lake Oswego, on which this little city is located, nor the Sus- 
guehanna, which flows out of this lake, gives this new settlement any 
real advantage. Its true outlets are by roads which join the banks 
of the Mohawk, its market is Albany. It is a very distant market, try- 
ing to reach. When, in spite of the consumption by new settlers, 
wheat which sells at ten shillings at Albany is worth at Cooperstown 
only six shillings and a half, one can scarcely believe that any fertility 
can compensate this distance. The inconvenience will be diminished 
when the Mohawk is more navigable, but it will long remain appre- 
ciable for the settlements buried in the land. Thus no matter how 
good in general is the soil of this country, there are a variety of 
inconveniences which nullify the intrinsic and real value of the lands. 

One would expect to find here a temperate climate but, whether one 
judges by the length of time it is necessary to feed the livestock at 
home, or by the stories of the inhabitants on the order of the seasons, 
or by the nature of the products which do not grow, it is doubtful that 
the winters of the east are longer or more severe than those of this 
country. 
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This great cold is not compensated by proportionate healthfulness, 
especially at the time of beginning cultivation. 

One is very far from the sea by which America is connected with 
the rest of the world, very near the Indians who during the last war 
scalped in all the villages, today resettled and flourishing. 

Everything considered, is not the very high price of these lands 
somewhat artificial? Is there not a sort of fad in the competition of 
the emigrants who pour in from New England? The fertility of the 
lands, which is very celebrated, attracts here a crowd of settlers, but 
everything uncertain lasts only a time; many of the men brought by 
inconstancy are led away by the same mobility; some go to Canada to 
seek lands offered them free, others go farther west toward the Genesee 
country. One finds a lot of farms started which are offered for sale 
at a price that is not proportionate to that of lands altogether uncul- 
tivated. Is that not because the farms already divided in small lots 
are no longer a matter of speculation, a gamble? 

Look at the questions filled out at Canodjohary [Canajoharie] by 
Mr. Roseboom, of Dutch origin whose family has been settled in 
America for three generations. Three years ago he bought a farm of 
200 acres on the banks of the Mohawk. He is old, rich, and intelli- 
gent, the exactness of his information can be counted on. However 
his replies have a sort of incoherence, he figures wooded land at three 
pounds, the expense of clearing and fencing at five or six pounds and 
yet he estimates cleared land at only five to ten pounds, depending on 


the location and quality. 
Shillings 


For the price of uncleared land_-------------_---_- 


Average expense of 5 10 

Average price of cleared land___--- eee q 10 
Difference in favor of uncultivated land___---_ 1 


And yet when one buys uncultivated lands one always should count 
on the idleness and interest on one’s funds, on a certain degree of un- 
healthfulness to be feared for the one who first opens the heart of the 
land and clears it of its trees, on some uncertainty still about the de- 
gree of fertility of the ground until it has been proven. Is it not clear 
that this preference can result only from an ideal value and from the 
vague hope of great profits which always accompanies the spirit of 
speculations? One who buys land to resell them is much more ex- 
alted in his hopes than the real consumer who buys to cultivate. 

These cultivators are divided into two classes, whose difference in 
character is very pronounced and indicates diversity of origin. The 
Germans and the Dutch, with which this part of America is settled in 
large part, are active farmers who do not stop in their clearings until 
they have worked all the proportion of their property which it is not 
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advantageous to leave in woods; in this way they increase each year 
their wealth, as much by their economy as by their assiduous labor. If 
they have not retained from their former homeland their care for the 
cleanliness of the interior of their houses, they have kept their frugal 
habits and their industrious activity. They like money and take the 
trouble to acquire it. The American by origin has not that constancy 
and persistence in his labors. He begins by prodigious efforts, he sup- 
ports the intemperance of the climate, he overcomes the difficulties of 
the soil, he astonishes by the rapid progress of his settlement in the 
first years; but when his house is built and his subsistence assured he 
stops and falls into indolence. It seems that the stimulus of interest 
leaves him untouched if he is not forced by primary needs. His lim- 
ited ideas narrow the circle of his desires, by calculation or by sentiment 
he prefers repose to the pleasures which would require effort. Even 
the example of more laborious and consequently richer neighbors does 
not make him feel the powerful appeal of emulation. If he equals or 
excels his German neighbors it is in the filthiness of his house and per- 
son, which is beyond all description. It is necessary to go to Mr. 
Rost’s himself to form a true opinion. 

Furthermore we have not found among the inhabitants of distant 
sections that excess of warlike ardor which had been represented to 
us as difficult to control and disturbing for the pacific views of the 
government, Their proximity to the English doubtless makes them 
follow with more attention the events of the war with the Indians, in 
which the influence of Great Britain is perceptible. Their resentment 
is lively enough and their dispositions generally bellicose, but we no- 
ticed nothing which threatened any anticipation of the measures which 
Congress may judge necessary. 


Conference with the minister of Spain, January 13, 1795 (no notes) 
(Notebook, pp. 52.) 


M. de Talleyrand to MM. Bourdieu, Chollet, and Bourdieu 
(Notebook, pp. 52-58.) 


January 15, 17965. 
(This letter left Norfolk, February 7 by the Louise, Capt. Morgan) 


GENTLEMEN : 

I have received the letter which you wrote me August 6, 1794, and 
thank you for the expressions of esteem, of friendship which it con- 
tains. I am equally obliged to you for the details into which you 
entered with me on the operation of the exchange, the idea of which 
I communicated to you. You will have noticed since the time of June 
10th last, date of my letter, that the rise of the American funds has 
followed the course which I had foreseen then and which I believe 
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could be predicted. At that date the 3%s had risen to 9 [£]-4[s], 
the 6%s to 17-6. The shares of United States Bank stock 113 [%] 
and the exchange 914% advance, which according to the price of 
funds in London at that time gives considerable profits. You will 
find hereafter the actual account. However favorable is the opinion 
conceived in this country of Mr. Jay’s negotiation there is no doubt 
that at the moment when these hopes change to reality a rise will be 
the consequence. I believe that this business is actually decided in 
England and I await news of it at any moment.** The treaty with 
England will fix the price of American funds and will preserve them 
from the variations which always result from a precarious existence. 
That of America is assured by the peace and by the tranquillity of its 
commerce, to which neutrality procures immense advantages. The 
growth of exports and imports adds to the proceeds of taxes, public 
revenues increase, a better organized system is being established in 
the determination of the duties, and order in the finances is being 
completed by the progress of Mr. Hamilton’s plan. This minister 
before resigning his office, which he will leave the last of this month, 
proposed the rules remaining to be established for the amortization of 
the debt and the establishment of the revenues. Mr. Woolcot [Oliver 
Wolcott], his successor designated by himself, will only have to follow 
the same path. He appears very determined not to depart from it, 
and he will not have to encounter the obstacles of personal animosity 
which the superior merit of Mr. Hamilton has drawn to him. This 
prospect is without doubt the most advantageous that a state can offer 
to its creditors, there is little fear of sudden declines in a debt which 
is so well founded and not in the hands of speculators. If you consider, 
on the other hand, that the lack of manufactures causes America a 
constant loss on the exchange, a loss which amounted a few days ago 
to 12% advance, perhaps you will be struck with the great advantages 
in the operation of exchange of which I spoke to you in my letter of 
June 10th, to which I refer you, and of the cessation of the inconven- 
iences with which it could be followed in the time of storm and uncer- 
tainty. Happily this state is no longer that of America and if it con- 
tinues to be that of Europe, do you not think that there would result 
a greater favor for the American public funds? Placed as I am in 
a position to see and inform you, you will pardon me for insisting on 
this combination of circumstances which favors so much the proceeds 
of an operation of credit and which eliminates the risks, and for renew- 
ing to you in that respect the same proposition which I made to you 
last June. 

I am happy that this same situation permits me to reply to your 
confidence in what concerns the commerce of the Antilles. The prox- 


The Jay treaty had been signed on November 19, 1794, but news was very slow in 
crossing the ocean in winter. 
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imity of these islands destines them to necessary relations with the 
continent which I inhabit and which produces several commodities 
indispensable for their consumption. Thus the correspondence is per- 
petual and extends to all points of the continent. Having traveled 
over 800 miles of coast from Philadelphia to the eastern extremity ot 
the United States, I found everywhere the greatest activity in the 
navigation to the sugar islands and it is not less in the middle states. 
T have observed with a great deal of attention this kind of business, 
as much to acquire an exact knowledge as to profit from the advantages 
which it presents. I decided to send an expedition myself and to take 
an interest in two others. I will inform you of the results in the course 
of next March or April. These expeditions in general now render 
great profits, principally on the return. The sale of cargoes which 
the Americans export from their country finds in the Antilles a market 
subject to great variations—often empty and still easy to overstock. 
But the returns are now of great value because the circumstances of 
the war necessarily weaken the effect of the prohibitions. Further- 
more there are in the colonies conquered by England from France a 
great number of merchants and proprietors who are disgusted with the 
regime of the British governors and commanders and who have decided 
to abandon their plantations or the places of commerce where they 
are established. These individuals, desiring to move to the continent 
and send their fortune ahead of them, willingly exchange their prod- 
ucts for bills of exchange on New York, Boston, or Philadelphia at 
60 days, and the negotiation of these drafts furnishes the American 
shippers the means of buying very rich cargoes for the return, the 
sales of which provide them with the funds for their drafts. Thus 
they trade with the capital of the islanders, but this advantage cannot 
be permanent. The peace will establish a more stable order of things 
on which solid speculations should be arranged. But what will be 
the conditions of this peace? It is still difficult to foresee; events, each 
more unexpected than the last, seem to have succeeded each other last 
year to disconcert all predictions and each day still may bring us 
equally important news. Guadeloupe and Ste. Lucia are no longer 
in the possession of Great Britain; the position of St. Domingue is still 
uncertain; and the small military forces now existing in all the An- 
tilles certainly make them less the property of the power which pos- 
sesses them than of the one which wishes to seize them. The system of 
freeing the blacks, adopted by the French power in all the islands of 
the Antilles of which it retains possession, is a system in which a step 
once taken it is very difficult to draw back, a plan which nullifies com- 
mercially all the sugar islands subject to that regime. Whatever 
changes occur in the government of France it will not for long be in the 
power of anyone to subject to labor the workers who have tasted inde- 
pendence. It seems then that all the islands where the French now 
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have power should be disregarded and one should limit oneself to sup- 
posing Martinique to be possessed by the English and remaining to 
them by the articles of peace. There is no doubt that this colony, 
added to the other English possessions in the archipelago of the An- 
tilles, can become the means of a very active commerce. Its state of 
exhaustion will require the employment of huge capital to replace the 
blacks, the livestock, horses and mules, to reconstruct the cabins, mills 
and stores. Its products will amply pay for such outlays and, in the 
continual circulation required by this commerce, an establishment on 
the continent will be a necessary correspondent to that of the metropolis 
and of the colony. These three points acting together will lend mutual 
assistance and will meet all problems. To the metropolis will belong 
the capital and from there will depart the orders as well as all expe- 
ditions of manufactured goods and others reserved by regulatory 
laws. There, also, will be made the precious returns and there the 
sales will be realized. The house in the colony will distribute the ad- 
vances wisely, will watch their use, will assure and effect their recov- 
ery. It will receive the different expeditions, it will procure 
advantageous sales and always will be ready with return cargoes so 
as to considerably shorten the voyages, for it is often ruinous to Euro- 
pean houses to be at the mercy of the merchant captain for the duration 
of their voyage as well as for the disposal of their cargoes and pur- 
chase of returns. Abuses of this sort have scandalized all those who 
have turned their attention to the colonies. The house placed in 
America would furnish on its part all the articles with which the 
United States will be authorized to provision the islands belonging to 
England by the treaty which perhaps is concluded at this moment as 
a result of Mr. Jay’s negotiations. It certainly will be to the interest 
of the partners to draw as much as they can from so near a market and 
to economize on the freight, insurance, and often even on the purchase 
prices. Neither the wood, which the colonies consume so largely, nor 
the live animals, can be imported from the metropolis, and many other 
articles always will be imported on better terms by the inhabitants 
of the United States. The returns to be procured by these shipments 
will depend also on the treaty which Mr. Jay concludes, but molasses 
and rum necessarily will be an exportation reserved to America and 
productive of very great profits. The house on the continent also will 
be a very useful entrepéot for certain goods which may be imported 
into the colonies in too great quantity and which will go to this depot 
to await the moment of more favorable sale and a less overstocked 
market. A credit on the house in Europe will put the one in this 
country in a position to seize all the advantageous occasions for pur- 
chases to make remittances, either to the islands or to London. The 
city which appears to me to be the best situated to maintain these con- 
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stant connections is New York. Its good and convenient harbor, 
which is never closed by ice, its central position to which large rivers 
bring the products of the whole country, appear to me to be decisive 
advantages. Philadelphia is too buried in the land and especially 
too inaccessible to wood of all sorts, the demand for which is so 
constant in the Antilles. Boston is too much at the extremity of the 
country, does not have enough flour, and has not a large enough outlet 
for the commodities of the West Indies, except for molasses for which 
it is the most advantageous market. It is then New York which seems 
to me to be the true place for the establishment of a correspondence, 
which could double its activity and its usefulness by undertaking the 
same operations with France or with her islands, supposing it retains 
any colonies of value. If that were so, which would bring support for 
the establishment of a government in France, it is difficult to believe 
that the Americans will retain perfectly free access for all importations 
into the French colonies. France restored as a power would wish 
without doubt to resume its attitude of metropolis. If it were other- 
wise, or even if the prohibitions were easy to elude, you realize how easy 
it would be to cause the riches produced by the French Antilles to 
flow to England and to pay for them with the product of your manu- 
factures, whose activity would be redoubled by this outflow. In that 
the correspondent house on the continent would be of great service. 

That, gentlemen, is what the present moment suggests to me in 
conjectures on the proposed question. I hope you find in them some 
ideas which merit your approbation. The present condition of this 
place gives rise to some other remarks. The scarcity of capital is 
felt here in a most extraordinary manner and even threatens danger- 
ous explosions for some individuals. How can one not fear it when 
houses of the best reputation offer urgently their paper at a loss of 
two and two and a half percent a month? The cause of this extreme 
scarcity of capital is, I think, an excess of speculation which sur- 
passes the real and artificial resources of the country. From that 
comes the impossibility of meeting the engagements taken, the scar- 
city of resources, and the necessity of huge sacrifices. What is more, 
exportations of specie for expeditions to India have induced the 
banks to tighten their discounts in order to maintain the proportion 
between their specie and the emission of their notes. 

It is this scarcity of capital which prevents the public funds from 
rising as much as one would expect. Although in general they are 
held in the hands of persons who do not count on disposing of 
them, nevertheless necessity has forced some who experience great 
embarrassments, and the greed for gain has persuaded some others 
to do it who wish to profit by the good conditions offered to lenders 
by borrowers. 
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The same need for securing funds has lowered in a few days the 
exchange on England from twelve percent advance to nine and a 
half percent. In effect all those who have the means of drawing 
have not failed to do so and it is permissible to believe that several 
even exceeded their means, pressed by the need or excited by the hope 
of great profits. The scarcity of capital will cease only with the 
liquidation of the excessive speculations and by the re-establishment 
of the equilibrium between the means and the enterprises. The scar- 
city of specie will be repaired when the specie now being exported 
to the country for their harvests and their goods returns into the 
hands of commerce by the ordinary channels of circulation, that is to 
say, by the sale at retail of merchandise to consumers, and when 
those who keep stores in the country come in the spring to secure 
supplies in the cities. 

I do not know, gentlemen, if the hopes which you are so kind as to 
entertain for me ever will be realized and if it is reserved for me 
to serve my country in any other career than that of the business 
in which I am engaging, but I shall be content with my lot if in this 
new employment of my faculties my success corresponds to my ap- 
plication and activity. I shall receive with gratitude all the marks 
of your confidence and, independent of that which your commercial 
attitude commands, you have long known the confidence I have in 
your knowledge and friendship. 

I have the honor to be with a sincere and inviolable attachment 
your etc. C. Maur. TaLLeyranp. 


P. S. If in one of the prinicpal markets of Europe you perceive an 
outstanding need for any articles, you will render me a service to 
inform me of it. I wish to know of a house in Leghorn in which you 
judge I can have confidence. Give me your instructions in regard to 
that and a letter of introduction. I have taken this precaution be- 
cause it is necessary, until I have acquired the rights of Americans” 
and employ an American name to cover my property and to carry 
on business freely in foreign countries. I shall be established in 
New York in the month of April. I beg you to keep me informed 
of the price of funds and of the principal articles which this country 
produces or which it receives in entrepét, especially cottons, indigo, 
rice, and tobacco. I ask that our correspondence be frequent. 

Quotation of stocks: 


“ Edward Everett reported having seen at ‘“Peale’s Museum” the official notice, signed by 
Talleyrand, of his intention to become an American citizen. This notice later passed into 
the possession of Mr. Richard D. Ingraham of Philadelphia. Edward Everett, The Mount 
Vernon Papers (New York, 1860), p. 357 ff. 
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Talleyrand to MM. Le Roy and Bayard in New York® 
(Notebook, p. 59.) 


January 14, 1795. 
GENTLEMEN : 

The purpose of this letter is to ask you please to purchase, as 
promptly as possible after receiving this, for my account and in con- 
sequence of this request American funds to the total of a sum of 
about 20 to 25,000 dollars specie, consisting of 3%s, Bank of the 
United States, and 6%s if that is absolutely necessary to complete 
the sum, at the current price for drafts at 60 days sight on London. 
You will please, gentlemen, draw in consequence on Mr. J. H. 
Cazenove Nephew etc. of London for the sum necessary to pay for 
the said funds and negotiate the said drafts at the best exchange 
possible, but not below nine per cent advance. Against which I beg 
you to send the certificates of the funds purchased to the said house 
of MM. J. H. Cazenove of London, taking the precaution of dupli- 
cates and all the other precautions customary to secure the remittance 
of the said certificates against any kind of accident, and so that the 
house of MM. J. H. Cazenove will be perfectly assured of having in 
its hands in the necessary time the funds which should provide the 
balance for the drafts which I ask you to negotiate on them. I shall 
be obliged if you will write them on your part to advise them that 
you have acquired the said stocks and that you will send them to 
them. In that way all possible misfortunes will be prevented and 
even in the case where, as a result of some accident, the bills of ex- 
change should be presented to the house of J. H. Cazenove before 
these gentlemen had received the stocks, they would be perfectly 
tranquil in the certainty of receiving them and in the knowledge of 
the operation which you will have effected. 

I am content, gentlemen, to commence business relations with you, 
whom our mutual friend, Mr. Cazenove, has reported as persons with 
whom I should be very happy to deal. 

I have the honor ete. 

C. Maur. TAaLLeyranp. 


The following letter to Mr. Cazenove in London was sent the same 
day to MM. Le Roy and Bayard to be forwarded. 


The house of Le Roy and Bayard (later Le Roy, Bayard, and McEvers) was one 
of the most prominent commercial and banking houses in New York. They served as 
bankers for the Holland Land Company. 
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Talleyrand to MM. J. H. Cazenove Nephew and Company (Notebook, 
pp. 60-61) 


January 13, 1798. 
GENTLEMEN : 

I take the liberty of writing to your house with the confidence 
inspired in me by Mr. Theophile Cazenove and under the auspices 
of the friendship he has for me about a credit operation combined 
with a speculation in American public funds. The low prices now 
found on the exchanges of New York and Philadelphia, which can 
be caused only by a momentary lack of capital, and at the same time 
the information which I have received from England regarding the 
condition of Mr. Jay’s negotiation persuades me that these funds 
bought here at the present rate and remitted to London should be 
sold there to advantage, especially with regard to the respective 
rates of exchange of America and England. Mr. Theophile Cazenove, 
to whom I mentioned this speculation, having approved of it and en- 
couraged me to use a credit on you to accomplish it, I have given a 
commission to MM. Le Roy and Bayard of New York and to Mr. J. 
[G.] Harrison and S. Sterrett ** of Philadelphia separately to buy 
American funds, that is in the 3%s, in the shares of the Bank of the 
United States, and in the 6%s, if it should be absolutely necessary to 
complete the sum, each of the said houses for a sum of about 20,000 
dollars specie, and for the payments for the said funds to draw on 
your house the sums necessary at 60 days sight, sending you the cer- 
tificates of the said funds in duplicate and with all the necessary 
precautions, etc., customary to obviate loss or delay of the said 
certificates. I beg you, gentlemen, when the said drafts shall be 
presented to you, to be pleased to honor them with your acceptances 
and to sell the American funds which will be remitted to you by 
MM. Le Roy and Bayard of New York and MM. J. [sic] Harrison 
and S. Sterrett of Philadelphia in the manner you consider most 
advantageous, so that the sale of the said stocks will procure for you 
the funds destined to meet the drafts. If, contrary to all expecta- 
tions, the drafts are presented to you for acceptance before the 
American public funds have been remitted to you, your security, 
gentlemen, would not be the less complete because the operation is 
indivisible and MM. Le Roy and Bayard and MM. G. Harrison and 
S. Sterrett cannot have drawn and negotiated the bills of exchange 
on you without having at the same time purchased and sent the public 
funds which should balance the operation. I have reason to expect 
that profits will result, according to the results which I have ex- 


% The firm of Harrison and Sterrett of Philadelphia, recently established, had very close 
relations with Robert Morris and was ruined by his bankruptcy. 
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plained to you above and of which your knowledge of affairs will 
render you better judges than anyone. Nevertheless I have foreseen 
also the case where my speculation might be upset by some event 
and would result in losses, the proceeds of the sale of funds not 
equaling the amount of the drafts. For that possibility, gentlemen, I 
have placed in the hands of Mr. T. Cazenove the securities which he 
regarded as suitable to cover the possible losses, and he has been kind 
enough to agree to remain the depositary. He has even led me to 
hope that he would assure you of this himself at the same time 
excusing what may appear to you to be too great confidence in this 
first business connection, which I shall be very happy to continue 
if you wish to encourage me in it.” If the operation produces a 
balance in my favor, I beg you, gentlemen, to hold it and keep it at 
my disposal. 
I have the honor, etc. 
C. Maur. 


The above letter was sent in duplicate to MM. Le Roy and Bayard 
in New York to be forwarded to London. 


The letter written on page 59 to MM. Le Roy and Bayard of New 
York was likewise addressed the same day to MM. Harrison and 
Sterrett of Philadelphia, who made the following reply: 


January 14, 1795. 
Sir: 

We have just received your letter of this day and will execute 
without delay your orders, which we hope to fill to your satisfaction. 
We beg you to inform us if the certificates should be placed in your 
name or in those of MM. J. H. Cazenove Nephew and Company of 
London, the latter will be less expensive. 

We have the honor, 

HarkISON AND STERRETT, 
No. 3 Walnut Street, W. Ward. 


Talleyrand to MM. Harrison and Sterrett (Notebook, p. 62.) 


[ January 14, 1795. 
GENTLEMEN : 

I thank you for the promise you kindly made to execute the com- 
mission included in my letter of this day. I prefer that the certifi- 
cates be placed in the name of MM. C Nephew of London. 

I have the honor, etc. 


C. Maur. TALLEYRAND. 


52 Jean Henry Cazenove was a brother of Theophile Cazenove. His house did encourage 
Talleyrand in his speculations and received its reward in his continued patronage. 
Charles-Theophile Cazenove, son of Theophile, and successor in his uncle’s house, was still 
handling Talleyrand’s American interests in 1804. Journal de Mme. de Cazenove d’Arlens, 
p. 147. 
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MM. Le Roy and Bayard of New York® to Talleyrand 
(Notebook, p. 62.) 
New Yorn, January 17, 1795. 

Sir: 

We have received your esteemed favor of the 14th by which you 
desire us to invest the sum of 20 to 25 thousand dollars in our public 
funds and to draw for your account for the amount on Messrs. J. H. 
Cazenove Nephew in London at 60 d. sight provided the exchange 
is not lower than 9% advance. 

We should be extremely happy to be enabled to execute this order 
immediately, esteeming ourselves much obliged to our mutual good 
friend M. Theop. Cazenove for introducing us to your acquaintance 
but we fear it will require some time to complete it, finding that tho’ 
our funds have lowered in price they are rarely to be met with and 
we have still considerable orders in hand that are inexecuted. How- 
ever, if you chuse we will let you have your share of what we pur- 
chase either in bank shares or fonded stocks. In regard to the 
exchange it’s not possible to obtain 9% advance at present. We 
have assured our own Bills even at 8% and have not been able to 
obtain it, so sudden has the fall been here, partly owing to the 
scarcety of money, and we do not think it’s likely te rise again 
before the new vessel goes from here to London, which might not 
be this fortnight or more. We shall therefore be glad to receive 
your further instructions in order to know how to proceed. You 
may rest assured we shall in every respect act for the most of your 


interest being with sincere regards etc. esteemed sir etc. your 
Le Roy anp Bayarp. 


Messieurs Le Roy and Bayard, New York (Notebook, p. 63.) 


January 19, 1795.54 
GENTLEMEN : 
I have received your letter of the 17th of January by which you 
announce to me your desire to effect the operation which I proposed 


58 This letter was written in English. 
&*The original of this letter is among the Waterston Autographs, vol. 4, in the 


Massachusetts Historical Society. It is endorsed as received January 20 and answered 


January 23. 
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to you by my letter of the 14th current. [Here he repeats the diffi- 
culties mentioned by them and continues: | I beg you to give me a 
part in the purchases of funds and Bank shares which you may 
make as soon as possible up to the sum of 20 to 25,000 dollars. Re- 
ferring on this subject to my letter of the 14th current and I desire 
that these purchases be completed without cease, if possible, and be- 
fore the arrival of the first vessels coming from Europe, which I 
think will cause the funds to rise without influencing the rate of 
exchange. And in regard to the bills of exchange I beg you to draw 
them in payment of the funds that you buy for me and to negotiate 
them as low as the rate of 714% advance, but not below, at 
which rate, according to the last prices current received from Lon- 
don, the operation still will give profits which can only be increased 
by the amount that the American funds may rise or will yet rise in 
London from now to the time when the operation is completed. I 
thank you for the promise you have kindly made to put all your 
efforts to negotiating this business to my great advantage. It is 


in this complete confidence that I have the honor to be ete. 
C. Maur. 


January 20, 1795, letter to Mr. C. Goring on indifferent matters 
and dispatch of the following note: (Notebook, pp. 64-65.) 

Note on the use it is proposed to make of a credit on London. 

The proposition which I make to you consists in the following 
terms: deposit with a well-known and perfectly honest banker or 
merchant in London a sum of say ten thousand pounds sterling in 
American or English public funds, or any other security satisfactory 
to him to serve as security for the payment of the drafts which will 
be drawn on him from America. Agree with him on the signature 
under which the drafts should be drawn and have from him a letter 
of credit in consequence. If your trip is delayed and you wish that 
I should be the one to carry out the operation the letter of credit 
should be in my name and should be sent to me here. This credit 
being incontestably created in that way will be a perpetual and 
inexhaustible source of means for carrying out big affairs and while 
the stocks thus deposited would bring in ordinary interest they would 
produce in addition a much greater profit by the operations continu- 
ally renewed which would be based on that security. In effect these 
operations would be so combined that they would always be liquidated 
for the moment when the bill of exchange drawn from America at 
60 days sight would become payable. Thus the deposit would serve 
only as security for the acceptance. 

However if there were circumstances, certainly very rare, when 
the nature of the operation required for its complete liquidation 
a little more than the 60 days sight between the acceptance of the bill 
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and its maturity, in that case your correspondent would have to 
have enough confidence in you and your agent not to sell the stocks 
which you will have deposited but to make you the advance of the 
payment of the drafts, retaining the deposit and receiving for this 
advance a stipulated interest. At the same time arrangements would 
have to be made in America: 

(1) so that this resource would be used very rarely and so that 
in general remittances would coincide with the drafts in such man- 
ner that the remittances would precede by several days the date of 
payments; 

(2) so that, in the very rare cases when one could not count posi- 
tively on remitting before maturity, the whole sum deposited would 
never be drawn, thus increasing the security of the correspondent 
who would see in that way that he is working with sensible men. 
There is no doubt that the sum with which one would be credited 
in London could be thus drawn and remitted at least four times per 
year, each time giving sure profits, which, even if they were only 
5% each time and if one never drew for more than three fourths of 
the sum deposited, would produce at the end of twelve months 1,600 
pounds sterling profit, independent of the interest attached to the 
deposited stocks. 

The security of this speculation is not doubtful to anyone who 
has observed America, to anyone who is acquainted with the neces- 
sary condition of the exchanges. The enormous need for cash of the 
most important and richest merchants, who are solvent but experi- 
ence temporary difficulties, causes them to make great sacrifices 
which they are authorized to make because the profits of their specu- 
lations are out of all proportion to the profits which Europe knows. 
It is at these moments that a prudent man, with a credit on London 
which is the equivalent of cash, has everything to gain. 

I do not enter into detail about the means employed to remit the 
certificates of the funds going from America to London, they are 
such that, even in the case of their loss, the ownership is always 
assured. 

The exchange here has risen to 12% advance. Judge by that the 
profits which would have been realized if you had accepted the first 
proposition that I made you in June, 1794. There are persons here 
who in the last three months of last year drew from this speculation 
the greatest advantages. 


(Notebook, p. 65.) 

January 24, 1795, wrote to MM. Le Roy and Bayard to ask them to 
execute the order given them by the letters of January 14 and 19 
(pages 59 and 63) without stopping at the limits expressed in the said 
letters on the negotiation of the exchange, revoking this limitation 
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in view of the present rate of the exchange in New York and depending 
on their prudence to draw the greatest advantage from the exchange. 


MM. Le Roy and Bayard of New York to Talleyrand 
(Notebook, p. 66.) 


January 25, 1795.°° 

Sir: 

In reply to your esteemed favor of the 19th inst. wherin you limit 
to the exchange of 714% for the sales of your bills upon London, we 
beg leave to apprise you that we are informed that good bills have this 
day been sold at the exchange of 6% advance owing to the great pres- 
sure still for money. A ship sails for London next Sunday week when 
perhaps some demands for bills may be created and a regular exchange 
then established. The price we now ask is 8% for our own; we have 
not as yet been able to procure but probably we may about the sailing 
of the London ship. If we do not then and other respectable house 
draws for less we shall then be compelled to do as our neighbors do, 
but at all events we shall not go below your limits of 714%. If we 
succeed in selling your bills at your limit we shall then let you have 
a proportion of the found [sic] we may then purchase. Since we have 
been in business we have never known so few funds on market. These 
prices we quote you at foot and have the honour to remain with much 
esteem et respect your humble servt. 

Le Roy Anp Bayarp. 


(Notice the letter on p. 65 above serves as a reply to this.) 
Talleyrand to Messrs. Le Roy and Bayard (Notebook, p. 66-67.) 


February 4, 1795. 


[This letter states that because of changes in the exchange in New 
York he is fixing new limits to his order. If bills were sold at 6% 
advance or higher, they could buy Bank shares at 135. This was not 
a fixed price but only a proportion, so that if bills were below 6% 
advance and the shares below 135 or vice versa they could draw. 
If not enough Bank shares were available, they could buy 3%s at a 
proportional price. | 


MM. Le Roy and Bayard, New York, to Talleyrand 
(Notebook, p. 67.) 


February 11, 1795. 


Sir: 
[This letter replies to his letter of Feb. 4 repeating the new condi- 


S This letter was written in English. The date should be January 23, 1795. See 


preceding note. 
%® Written in English. 
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tions imposed : 185% for national bank shares, 11/6 for 3%, 13/4 for 
deferred if bills sold at 106% advance; or if they get 107% for bills 
they could pay in proportion.] From the scarcity of funds and the 
trivial demand for bills we shall only be able to compleat your 
order for the investment of 20,000 by endeavoring to find a person 
who has funds for sale etc. who at same time will take bills in paye- 
ment. This combination is requisite and it would just now be pre- 
carious to sell the bills without a certainty of procuring the stock. 
We shall therefore embrace the first opportunity in that way to 
comply with your wishes. 

We sold some bills on London as high as 8% but we would not part 
with a larger sum than our immediate want required, for the present 
nominal prices at foot we refer you and have the honour to remain ete. 

Le Roy anp Bayarp. 


MM. Le Roy and Bayard of New York to Talleyrand 
(Notebook, pp. 67-68.) 


February 18, 1796. 


[This letter informs Talleyrand in English that they had pur- 
chased 22 national bank shares at 135% in bills at 7% advance. 
Bills to be sent by ship for Portsmouth this week and the shares to 
be sent as soon as transferred. They will try to get more to com- 
plete the 20,000 dollars} Answered February 22. 


MM. Harrison and Sterrett of Philadelphia to Talleyrand 
(Notebook, p. 68.) 


February 20, 1795.°" 


[They send a statement of the purchase of 26 bank shares and 3%s. 
$10,055.45 of the latter forwarded to Cazenove in London and the 
other $11,926.32 of 3%s to be forwarded. Had not received the bill 
from the notary public yet.] 

NoricE: joined to this letter is an account of the funds purchased by Harrison 


and Sterrett amounting to $26,162.37, including costs, sent to J. H. Cazenove 
Nephew, London, on which were drawn $26,160. Answered the 22nd. 


Talleyrand to MM. Cazenove Nephew in London 
(Notebook, pp. 68-69.) 


Feb. 26, 1795. 


GENTLEMEN : 
| Talleyrand advises them of purchase by Le Roy and Bayard of 22 


5? Written in English. 
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shares of U. S. Bank stock to be remitted to them when transferred, 
of bills sent, and that they hope to complete the order for $20,000; 
also that Harrison and Sterrett had sent 26 shares of bank stock and 
3%s, rest of the 3%s to be sent soon. Harrison and Sterrett had drawn 
5450 sterling at 90 days. If any profits, one third for Mr. Audras. | 


MM. Bourdieu, Chollet and Bourdieu in London (by the ship “The 
Diana’) (Notebook, pp. 69-73.) 


April 4, 1795. 
GENTLEMEN : 

I confirm the letter I had the honor to write to you last January 15th, 
which left Norfolk the 7th of February following by the Louise, Cap. 
Morgan. I hope that it will have arrived safely and that you will give 
your attention to the propositions I had the honor to make to you on 
the great advantages which might result without danger on a prudently 
managed credit from here on London. Since the date of my last letter 
events have occurred at this place in conformity with what I foresaw 
and which I mentioned to you. The scarcity of money which existed 
is constantly growing and the great difficulties which result for some 
houses are manifested by a lot of protests. I always attribute this 
great scarcity of money to an excessive spirit of enterprise, which 
carries the speculations of many houses beyond their powers. A 
natural circumstance this year has favored this immoderate disposition 
of Americans to exceed their means. This year the mildness of the 
winter permitted navigation almost continually and the efforts were 
sustained without interruption. Another cause is the temptation 
experienced by some merchants to enter into land speculations, which 
has given their capital one more occupation to which it is not destined 
habitually. On the other hand the banks, which perhaps for a time 
allowed too many discounts, have limited their advances. They were 
forced to it by the great number of expeditions to China and Bengal 
which have left all the ports of this continent and all of which 
exported piasters. In this extreme lack of money it is possible to 
have the paper of the best houses at as much as 5% discount per month; 
so all the merchants who could draw or even who had any possibility 
of drawing on England hastened to do it, but as only a few vessels were 
leaving for Europe, the season for sailings not having arrived yet, 
the drafts were offered by some and in little demand by others, which 
has momentarily reduced them to par and some even have been sold 
below par. Nevertheless, there are a small number of houses who have 
constantly refused to draw below 4 advance. This decline in the 
exchange has seemed to no one to be an effect of the balance of com- 
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merce, nor a state of things which might become permanent. Each 
has considered it as a passing condition from which those who could 
remit have profited and from which they have drawn a great advan- 
tage. This new fact comes to the support of what I pointed out on 
the various means of making certain and rapid profits with a credit 
on London. In effect one could have drawn at the beginning of last 
January at 12% advance and remit today with paper purchased at 
par only four or five days ago and altogether sound. The exchange 
is now rising, one could draw yesterday easily at 72 [¢%] and I do 
not doubt that in a few days it will be at 5% advance and perhaps 
higher. 

These profits are not the only ones which a well-organized ex- 
change operation could produce by combining it with an operation 
in the internal trade of the country. After the harvest in certain 
parts of the country and in others at the moment when the abun- 
dance of snow facilitates the transport of the products by means of 
sleds, they sell at a low price. At the end of autumn and the be- 
ginning of winter one could get flour at 6 piasters throughout the 
continent and at 5 p. in Baltimore. It has been sold for less, but I 
suppose that large purchases could give that average. This same 
flour, which is not in danger of spoiling during the winter when 
well stored, is regularly sold during the greatest scarcity of money at 
10 and 11 piasters. Thus one could have procured money to buy flour 
with drafts at 12% advance, made a profit of 40% without any 
risk, and, keeping one’s assets under key, rentitted in the month 
of April the sums which had been drawn, buying the bills of ex- 
change at par. Finally one could have made another great profit 
on the remittances by making them in public funds. The shares of 
the Bank of the United States could have been had for cash a few 
days ago at 135 and, according to the last prices current received 
from London, I see that they have reached there a price which 
equals about 142. 

Following that explanation I have the honor to make to you, 
sir, two propositions: the first is that which I have already dis- 
cussed with you, which consists in authorizing me to draw on you 
while remitting to you at the same time American public funds for 
the value of the said drafts. This operation, to be useful, should 
be habitual and renewed several times a year, always keeping ready 
to profit from opportunities which an advantageous moment on the 
exchange or a need for money among several owners of funds may 
produce. In regard to that I persist in the opinion that the funds 
of this country are free from the sudden declines with which they 
were affected in their infancy. The more they are known in Eu- 
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rope the more they will be sought there, not as an object of specula- 
tion, for their form renders them unsuitable for that, but on the 
contrary as a stock that is safe and free from reverses. They are 
funded in such a sound manner and the prosperity of this country 
is growing so rapidly that there can be no doubt of their solvency. 
You will judge this by the little table showing the increase of its 
commerce, taken from the report of the new secretary of the treas- 
ury, which I send attached. You will judge of it also with more 
foundation by the excellent report of Mr. Hamilton, formerly sec- 
retary of the treasury, a copy of which I send also. I think then 
that the operation of credit which I propose to you of making the 
remittances at the same time in American funds carries no risk if it 
is done with caution and wisdom. The desire to merit your confi- 
dence, if I obtain it in this matter, would engage me to act always 
with more reserve than if I were disposing of my own funds. I 
should always be more ready than anyone to listen to your advice 
and to conform to it. If you accept this first proposition, please 
limit the sum for which you authorize me to carry out each opera- 
tion and inform me of the conditions which will be agreeable to you. 

My second proposition consists of offering to speculate with you, 
half and half, on the difference apparent here between the price of 
commodities in autumn and winter and those obtained in the spring 
and at the time of the expeditions to Europe, which applies only 
to the products of the country, such as grain, flour, rice, tobacco, 
fire wood. This speculation would be carried out by drawing on 
you at the departure of the vessels in the autumn at an exchange 
which at that time is always advantageous and making the remit- 
tances to you in the month of March and April after having profited 
from the sale of the commodities, a profit on which one can count 
regularly according to the information which I have acquired in this 
country. One can count equally at the end of February and in the 
course of March on a decline in the exchange which renders remit- 
tances very advantageous. This operation, if you decide on it, would 
scarcely give less than 40% profit, all expenses paid, and this year 
by operating on flour and making the remittances in public funds 
it would have brought nearly 60. I believe that it could be done 
usefully on a basis of 8 to 10,000 pounds sterling, it could be car- 
ried much beyond that. You will please likewise detail to me your 
conditions. 

I have the honor to observe to you that in either of these opera- 
tions it would be sufficient for me to be assured and satisfied of the 
determination of your house to honor my drafts on conditions regu- 
lated between us. I should find no difficulty in negotiating my paper 
in New York or Philadelphia if you decide on the operation in the 
commodities of the country. I beg you to send me your reply and 
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your orders as soon as possible so that I can make the necessary dis- 
positions for the coming season, and send it to me at least in 
duplicate. 


Note sent to Mr. Cazenove April 15, 1795 (Notebook, pp. 73-74.) 


Mr. D. Campbell, a Scotch gentleman, having done some bad busi- 
ness in England, came to America with a grant from the king of 
England for 32,000 acres in the colony of New York. In the begin- 
ning he obtained the delivery of only 10,000 acres and for a long time 
he solicited the rest of his concession without being able to obtain it. 

General Schuyler, having protected him in recent times, obtained 
for him from the legislature of the state of New York a new warrant 
for 5,000 acres. Mr. Campbell, holder of this warrant, is in need 
of money and has debts. If he has his 5,000 acres surveyed and if 
he places the warrant on a certain piece of land, his creditors will 
seize it by virtue of judgments obtained against him. That is why 
he seeks to sell his warrant. General Schuyler does not want to buy 
it because, having protected Mr. Campbell, he would not wish to con- 
found an action of kindness with a result to his interest. He thinks 
that the purchase of this warrant is good business because the state of 
New York still has 1,400,000 acres of land not appropriated on which 
it would be easy to locate a warrant for 5,000 acres in a single piece 
which would be good and well-located land. He thinks also that 
Mr. Campbell’s need for cash is very pressing, which means that he 
may sell his warrant at 6 shillings per acre. General Schuyler thinks 
that at 8 shillings per acre it still would be a very good business. 

To reach Mr. Campbell one may write to General Schuyler in New 
York or to Mr. Anderson in the same city. 


Mr. J. H. Cazenove of London to M. de Talleyrand (Notebook, 
pp. 74-75.) 


Lonpon, March 13, 1795. 
Sr: 
We receive the honor of your letter of January 14 [sic] in duplicate 
and are not less flattered by the obliging expressions which it contains 


58 This note was sent to Theophile Cazenove, presumably from New York. Unless the 
date is an error for April 25, the note may not have been from Talleyrand, who did not 
go to New York until April 24, 1795. The facts of the case described are somewhat 
confused. It was the father of Donald Campbell who in 1738 had been promised by the 
governor of New York 1,000 acres of land for himself for each of 100 families he might 
induce to immigrate to New York. Although the son claimed he had brought ninety-three 
families, he had received only 10,000 acres by 1764. The son bought out the claim of 
the rest of the family and appealed to the legislature of New York for a further grant. 
Memorial of General Donald Campbell to the Legislature of the State of New York, Dec. 8, 
1788, in the C. E. French Collection, Mass. H. S. Talleyrand may have heard the story 
from General Schuyler, with whom he had become acquainted through Mme. de la Tour du 
Pin Gouvernet. 
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than we are eager to second your operations with us with all the means 
which depend on us, in the first rank of which we place the most 
friendly zeal, since it is to the friendship which binds you to Mr. 
Theophile Cazenove that we owe your correspondence. Such auspices, 
combined with the consideration due you, assures us of the reciprocity 
of our confidence. We are very charmed that you have begun with 
a speculation which promises the happiest outcome. The American 
funds and especially those of the Bank of the United States have 
experienced for some time, and especially since the consolidation of 
our relations with America, a favor increased further by the events 
in Europe which alienate confidence and credit, causing capitalists 
to transfer a part of their fortune to your happy and flourishing 
country. We are grateful to Mr. Theophile and your own delicacy for 
the responsibility which he takes for us for possible accidents by 
adding assets to the product of the funds which you consign to us. 
This precaution happily will be without effect since we probably will 
have a good sum in profit to carry to your credit. You announce to 
us the orders you have given to MM. Le Roy and Bayard and Harrison 
and Sterrett, the first of New York and the last of Philadelphia, for 
the purchase and remittance to our house of 20 to 25,000 dollars in 
certificates of American funds: Bank, 6%s, and 3%s. So far we 
have received advices only of the operations of MM. Harrison and 
Sterrett, consisting of two remittances which have reached us. 

The first, by their letter of January 24th, of 18 shares, being shares 
of the Bank of the United States in five certificates under our name 
and, by their letter of February 3rd, of eight shares in two certificates 
in our name, making a total of 26 Bank shares which we shall hold 
at the highest price possible, acting in that regard for your interests 
as though they were ours and advising you of our success in our next. 
MM. Harrison and Sterrett announce to us also another remittance 
of certificates of 6% and 3% funds for your order. These friends 
also advise us of their various drafts on us for your account: 


Of January 19 at 90 days sight for___________-____ 3, 000 sterling 
Of January 24 at 90 days sight for________________ 2,450 sterling 


£5, 450 sterling 


We have accepted these drafts already and debit you for them in 
your account. We shall take care to inform you of the reception 
of the certificates which should follow, and have the honor to be with 
sincere attachment. 


Your very humble, etc. 
JEAN Henry Cazenove, etc. 
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Memoir on investments in land in America (Notebook, pp. 75-81.) 


(It is a question here only of known lands, surveyed, not subject 
to contest, susceptible of prompt and useful clearing.) 

(Sent May 5th to General Walterstorf *® who carried it to London. 
The general embarked May 16, 1795.) 

The speculation in lands which can be carried on in America con- 
sists in buying considerable portions of land which have not yet been 
subjected to cultivation with the intention of selling them advan- 
tageously. When these speculations are well conducted they exceed 
all known speculations by the immensity and rapidity of the advan- 
tages offered, whether one considers it as an investment at compound 
interest or as a vast storage of a commodity, the demand for which 
is constant and the market is certain. There is no employment of 
money which can present so few risks nor promise such profits. 
These profits are founded on the extreme disproportion between the 
price of an acre in America and the price of an acre in Europe, or 
again between the price of this acre uncultivated in America and 
the price of the harvest which this same acre can produce from the 
first year that an inhabitant undertakes to cultivate it. One fre- 
quently sees an acre covered with wood during the winter, which when 
cleared in the spring, produces in the month of September a harvest 
of 50 bushels of Indian corn or maize, which at 3 [shillings] sterling 
a bushel gives for that acre 7 pounds 10 shillings sterling. Clearing 
costs nothing to most of the planters who work themselves, but those 
who prefer to command the labor of others and pay for it will have 
the same acre prepared to receive the seed for 1 pound 12 shillings. 
The same profits result from any other sort of harvest. This enormous 
profit, which the cultivation of an acre can give at any moment to 
the man who wishes to undertake it, gives very great advantages to 
the one who, having purchased quantities of acres and monopolized 
a considerable amouut of this merchandise, sells it to retail merchants 
or takes measures to retail it himself. 

The purchaser of a very large section of land, who wishes to take 
the pains necessary to retail it himself and who sells directly to the 
consumers (that is to those who clear it, the farmers, the workingmen 
who bring the land into production), should count on double profits. 
He should combine for himself the profits of the speculator and 
those of the retailer. However, as retailer he must, in addition to 
the purchase price, make some other advances on his merchandise 
by beginning settlements which help to encourage the clearance and 
attract the population to his lands with greater rapidity than that 
which , results from the natural circumstances left to themselves. 


5 Governor of St. Croix in the Virgin Islands, then belonging to Denmark. This memoir 
was in Talleyrand’s handwriting. 
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These accessory means are not expensive, they have been employed by 
the company of Dutch capitalists, by Captain Williamson,® agent 
of the Pulteney family, by Robert Morris in his settlement at Azilum 
[ste], and by several others. The experience of these speculators has 
proved that generally an additional advance of 4,000 pounds st. is 
sufficient to activate 100,000 acres and double its value several hundred 
per cent in the space of two or three years. The speculator who does 
not wish to enter into these details nor undértake new advances is to 
be considered as a wholesale purchaser who sells to retail merchants 
in more or less extensive sections. The profits of this are slower but 
just as sure. Time adds to the value of his lands every day and at 
such a rate that compound interest at 10% gives only a faint idea. 

This sort of speculation has produced immense fortunes in America 
in a very short time, since they all date from 1789, the epoch of the 
last revolution, although the circumstances were far from favoring 
this sort of business then as they favor it today. 

(1) As long as the different individual states had considerable sec- 
tions of land to sell they were speculators at formidable levels, who 
lowered the price of the merchandise by the quantity which they 
could put on the market at any time. This competition no longer 
exists. All the good land that the central states (and those are the 
only ones that count) had for sale is sold and placed in the hands 
of individuals. A large part is given over already to cultivation and 
a large quantity is cleared every year. The four millions of men who 
people America spread rapidly onto new lands. Their families are 
large and they do not fear to increase them for each child is an asset, 
as soon as he becomes a man his labors bring him a good farm, which 
in a few years makes him an independent head of a family. The pur- 
chase of the land is nothing for him. Whatever the price he is certain 
to pay it with the first harvest. When one thinks that there are not 
less than 20,000 new settlers who clear land each year, according to 
the most moderate calculations, and that no American thinks of 
buying less than 150 acres of land, one can see that each year con- 
sumes at least 3,000,000 new acres. Add to this that the population 
of America doubles in twenty years, which necessarily doubles in the 
same proportion the land clearings. 

This huge consumption of new lands which pass into cultivation, 
a necessary consumption which nothing can stop and which extraordi- 
nary events may increase, assures the safety of the speculations of 


© Talleyrand note: The price of this acquisition, estimated at about a million acres in 
the Genesee country, was 75,000 pounds sterling. Mr. Williamson already has sold some 
of it for the sum of 680,000 dollars and the lands which remain to them are worth, at the 
rate at which the others were sold, 800,000 dollars, but they are valued at three times that 
sum. Thus the expenditures of Mr. Williamson have been 333,333 dollars, the lands sold 
amount to 680,000 dollars, figuring at only two-thirds of their value those which are not 
sold this would be 1,600,000 dollars, a net profit of 1,946,647 [1,946,667] dollars. 
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engrossers of lands, especially since the source is exhausted and the 
states have no more good land to put in circulation, a first considera- 
tion which gives at the present moment great advantages which 
American speculators have not had before. 

(2) One should not shut one’s eyes to the mistakes they committed 
and which are natural to a people inexperienced in business. Dazzled 
by the immense advantages of the operations presented to them many 
exceeded their powers and they have diminished or retarded their suc- 
cess by burdening themselves with more merchandise than they can 
carry reasonably. Their capital was increasing and their ambition 
without limits. All the inconveniences of this adventurous disposi- 
tion are manifested from time to time, the most brilliant speculations 
sometimes have injured speculators too feeble for them. 

(3) A third advantage for those who now find considerable sections 
to purchase is that they are becoming extremely rare in the central 
states, even in the hands of individuals. They have already been sub- 
divided and those which remain are possessed by powerful capitalists 
who patiently await every advantage. 

It is evident that such a speculation, whose success is based on natural 
events and which consists of objects that are nonperishable and a prime 
necessity, is the first of all affairs for the man whose capital is free and 

‘who is not, like most Americans, pressed by daily needs. While in 
most other affairs the risk is one of a poor sale, here on the contrary the 
only risk is one of making a bad purchase. If the European purchaser 
acquires rocks and sterile sands or if he can get only doubtful and 
litigious titles, he should consider himself not as deceived in his calcu- 
lations but as robbed by the seller, and that is not without example. 
The two great guarantees against this deception are: (1) a sort of 
notoriety which accompanies certain well-known properties, and (2) 
the character of the agents employed on the spot to make the pur- 
chases. In general one should beware of purchases at a low price and 
believe that what is offered thus is subject to intrinsic or accessory in- 
conveniences which have caused the depreciation of the merchandise. 
There are also general considerations to be weighed as to the particu- 
lar state in which the lands are located. Those of Pennsylvania and 
New York have great advantages in the generally recognized quality 
of their lands, in their central position, in the rapid progress of their 
population growth, in the constant immigration from the states of 
New England toward Pennsylvania and the state of New York, which 
are favored with a more temperate climate and a more fertile soil, in 
the rapid impulse which this immigration of robust men and entre- 
preneurs gives to new settlements, in the encouragement which the 
legislatures of these two states give to agriculture by opening canals 
and roads, erecting bridges, according turnpike privileges, sustaining’ 
commercial manufactures which consume the products of the country, 
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in the ports which in these two states export an immense quantity of 
commodities and offer to agriculture the stimulus of the most ad- 
vantageous prices for its products, in the absence of any tax on landed 
property in these two states, all the expenses of the federal govern- 
ment being paid by the established revenues of which the said states 
are owners and which exceed by a great deal their annual needs. 

These general considerations should put one in a position to appre- 
ciate the advantage of an operation which the author of the memoir 
believes can be realized and for which he dares to state that all 
America does not offer another such opportunity. 

Mr. Bingham, one of the greatest landowners of America, possesses 
in Pennsylvania a very important section of land located on the border 
between Pennsylvania and New York. The title is indisputable because 
he acquired it firsthand from the State of Pennsylvania. As he pur- 
chased before all others he had the choice of the finest lands in the state, 
they were chosen with the greatest attention by the best-informed 
surveyor of the country, himself a partner in the purchase. Also it is 
unanimously agreed, even among the other proprietors, his rivals, 
that there is nothing so altogether beautiful in Pennsylvania. It is 
especially the opinion of Mr. Th. Cazenove, agent of the Holland Com- 
pany, who has conducted the affairs of this company so well and who 
does not hesitate to express his regret that his constituents were fore- 
stalled in this expedition by Mr. B. The entire section is about 1,100,- 
000 acres, but the rights of the surveyor who measured and chose it 
are to be deducted and amount to about 300,000 acres. These lands 
are not publicly for sale and Mr. B., whose reputation for wealth has 
no limits in America, is not the kind of person to announce his inten- 
tions in that regard. However the author of the memoir feels sure he 
can persuade Mr. B. to sell and even on very reasonable conditions. 
He is acquainted personally with the motives which will decide Mr. B. 
and about which very few people are informed. 

(1) Rich as Mr. B. is he is not rich enough for the extent of his un- 
dertakings; he has purchased recently in the eastern part of the state 
of Massachusetts several million acres to which he wishes to devote 
all his attention and capital, to create large settlements, build cities, 
etc., etc. 

(2) The share of the surveyor in the lands which Mr. B. possesses in 
Pennsylvania has been ceded by him to Mr. Fox of Philadelphia in 
company with some other individuals. Mr. Fox for a long time has 
been the personal enemy of Mr. B. The latter consequently has em- 
ployed all sorts of delays and detours to avoid coming to a division 
with Mr. Fox in order to keep him handicapped in his property and 
to prevent him from sale or settlement. Mr. Fox threatens him with a 
law suit which would be conducted with bitterness and various cir- 
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cumstances might render Mr. B. unpopular. He fears this suit and 
nevertheless cannot give in. He would free himself from embarrass- 
ment if he sold the whole, as he has the right to do according to the con- 
ditions he originally made with the surveyor, paying the price of the 
sale to Mr. Fox and his partners in proportion to the quantity of acres 
which they possess as representatives of the said surveyor. The dif- 
ficulties which have embittered Mr. B. will not affect the capitalists 
who buy his rights without the personal animosities. They can come 
to an agreement with the Fox group, either to divide or to manage it in 
common, and the division made they would have the real and exclusive 
ownership of a lot of 800,000 acres, the equal of which is not to be had 
for any money in America, as much on account of the good soil as be- 
cause of the advantages of the location about which one can judge 
better on the maps than by a written description. 

Mr. B. having purchased firsthand and especially having need of 
cash, one might hope to buy from him at three shillings sterling per 
acre and perhaps lower. The author of the memoir knows his present 
intentions but delay will serve only to increase his pretentions; that is 
why it would be important not to lose time in dealing if one has the 
desire. It is certain that at 5 sh. ster., which one could fix as the maxi- 
mum purchase price, it would be extremely advantageous. The Hol- 
land Company, the agent of Mr. Pulteney, and even the Azilum [sic] 
company, which is not so well situated, sell above 10 shillings sterling. 
But it is necessary to stipulate the contract in the money of Philadel- 
phia in order that the payments be made in America and not in Eng- 
land, which would give the purchasers all the advantage of the ex- 
change. If this advantage is well managed it should give to the pur- 
chasers a mean profit of about 8%. It is for the purchasers to indicate 
the time of the different installments according to their convenience. 
They should not lose sight of the fact that, since the need for money is 
the most important influence which might persuade Mr. B. to re- 
nounce the extensive and reasonable hopes which the property gives, 
part of the payment should be made at the time of purchase and the 
rest at fixed periods, which might be one twelfth per month and finish 
in a year. If these periods do not coincide with the epochs at which 
it is advantageous to draw on London, it would be useful to the pur- 
chasers to authorize their agent not to subject himself to the epochs 
of the payments for that of the drafts. 

The author of the memoir believes he is in a better position than any- 
one to deal with Mr. B. advantageously for that purpose. His condi- 
tions for taking charge of it will be 5% of the purchase price if that is 5 
shillings sterling per acre. The purchasers will judge what addition 
they believe should be made to this commission for reductions which he 
can obtain in the price. 
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The purchasers will take care to send their authorization to pur- 
chase, their orders and their engagements to pay, in a form which 
cannot meet with difficulties. 


Wrote again to Gen. Walterstorf by the Peggy, departed June 10, 
and by the Hope, departed the 18th. 


Talleyrand to Mr. Audras in London (Notebook, pp. 81-83.) 


New York, May 4, 1796. 


It is centuries, my dear friend, since I received news from you. I 
count on the spring ships to bring me some. Our operation on the pub- 
lic funds has not been pushed as far as I would have desired but I be- 
lieve that it can be renewed advantageously during the course of the 
year. It ison the condition of the exchanges and on the price of Amer- 
ican funds in London that the advantages depend. If you wish to in- 
form me at what price there still would be profit in sending you funds, 
I would combine that with the rate of exchange and then, according to 
your instructions, I would operate or not. But above all you would 
have to send me the assurance of a good house that it would accept my 
drafts, for you know that the protests return here with a 20% loss 
which commences by ruining and ends by preventing one from engaging 
in any other affair. Reflect on that and see what you can do. Here is 
another object which can be of prodigious use by combining an opera- 
tion of exchange with an operation on the internal commerce of the 
country. After the harvest in certain parts of the continent and in 
others at the moment when the abundance of snow facilitates the trans- 
portation of commodities by means of sleds, they are sold cheaply; at 
the end of autumn and the beginning of winter one could have flour at. 
6 piasters in the whole continent and at 5 piasters even in Baltimore. 
This same flour, well stored and consequently not in danger of spoil- 
ing, is sold regularly during the greatest scarcity of money at 9 and 10 
piasters. So one would be able to procure money with drafts at 12 or 
at least 11% advance to buy flour and make, without running any risk 
and while keeping his assets under key, considerable profits, then re- 
mit in the month of April the sums which had been drawn, buying bills 
of exchange cheaply as they are at that time. 

Consequently, my dear friend, I propose that you obtain for me a 
credit on a man of great soundness in business, who will send me an 
assurance in writing. This credit will be limited, I shall use it in 
the months of October to November and December. I shall remit the 
funds at the end of March or the beginning of April, that is my 
remittance will leave here at that time. This credit will be employed 
in speculating on the difference which exists every year, and more next 
year than any other because of the needs of Europe, between the price 
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of commodities at the beginning and at the end of the winter. The 
profit coming from the prices of commodities and from the rate of 
exchange at the two periods should amount to more than 40%, this 
year it would have been greater. I would carry out this business on 
a fifty-fifty basis with you or with the person with whom you would 
arrange to draw the advantages. There is not the smallest risk to run. 
The further this business will be carried to an agreed amount the more 
profit there will be. I need only an express permission to draw, I 
shall have no difficulty negotiating my paper either in New York or 
Philadelphia. Your friend should limit the sum in giving his authori- 
zation. I have already secured here all the useful information. Ob- 
serve that this business should be very secret. Give me on this matter 
a positive and decisive reply and do it promptly, for I wish to operate 
in the month of September. Write to me in duplicate at Mr. William 
Seton’s, New York. You can write me there any thing you wish with 
a double envelope. If the one of your friends whom you use wishes 
to carry out a little shuttle of public funds it is still possible, as I 
told you at the beginning of my letter. But take up my second idea 
and be sure that you can do so with great advantage. There is not in 
Europe nor even here business which presents such profitable results. 


Wrote by the Peggy, departed June 10th, to Mr. Audras on the 
same matter and by the Hope, departed June 18th. 


Mr. St. Higginson of Boston," to Talleyrand (Notebook, pp. 83-84.) 


June 5, 1795. 
Sr: 

By the desire of Mr. T. Cazenove I have now to inform you that 
national bank shares may now be bought at 45% advance to pay and 
receive next September or in three months, but how they will be at a 
certain day or even next week is uncertain. It will depend upon the 
demand for Europe. He intimated to me that you wish to purchase 
some shares on the terms of paying and receiving next September and 
desired me to inform you of what price the shares could be had bought 
in that way. The price I have mentioned of 45% is the one offered 
today and I think you may depend upon getting them some days 
hence at 45 to 50% advance, perhaps left to pay and receive them with 
an allowance of 44% p. month if the money be paid soon. 

I am with respect, etc. 

STEPHEN Higctnson. 


6 Stephen Higginson was one of the leading merchants of Boston. He was the Boston 
correspondent of Le Roy and Bayard. This letter was written in English. 
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Reply of M. de Talleyrand to the above letter® (Notebook, 
pp. 84-85.) 


New Yors, June 9th. 
Sir: 

I have before me your favour of the 5 current in which, by the 
desire of our friend M. Cazenove you inform me that National Bank 
shares may be bought now in Boston at 45% advance to pay and 
receive next September or in three months, and you seem inclined 
to believe that by the time where this will reach you they may be 
bought on the same terms for 45 to 50% and perhaps less according 
to demand from Europe. In consequence of that information, I beg 
you to purchase on my account as many United States Bank shares 
as you will be able to procure, not exceeding one hundred to be paid 
and delivered in Boston at three months term, not above the price of 
46% advance and under the express condition that the dividend to 
become due by the 1 of July next, shall be mine and carried to my 
account. I wish not to exceed the number of 100 shares but wish to 
make it as complete as possible and think any loss of time in concluding 
that bargain a loss of advantage. If, however, you cannot get a con- 
siderable quantity, any proportion of it is not to be neglected ; besides 
if I chuse to pay and receive the said actions before the term is elapsed, 
I shall be intitled to an allowance of 44% per month. In your next 
letter I wish you let me know the commission you will charge for 
the purchase. But desire you not to wait for any answer of mine 
upon that subject as I foresee that the price of stock will rise. 

I am with greatest regard, etc. 

C. M. pe TaLLeyranp. 


(Notebook, pp. 85-87.) 


Mr. Talleyrand to Mr. J. Henry Cazenove of London on the business 
begun January 13, 1795, page 60—by the ship “Portland” for 
Bristol (Notebook, pp. 85-87.) 


GENTLEMEN : New York, June 27, 1795. 

I have before me your letter of March 13, 1795, by which you ex- 
press the most obliging disposition, for which I have the honor to 
thank you and for which I owe a great deal of gratitude to Mr. 
Theophile Cazenove, who procured for me such an advantageous rela- 
tion. I see by the letter that on March 13th you received from MM. 
Harrison and Sterrett two shipments, making together 26 Bank shares, 
and that two drafts have been presented to you for 


€2 This letter was written in English, which was unusual for Talleyrand. 
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£3, 000 
2, 450 


together £5, 450 


which you have honored with your acceptance and debited to my 
account. By your letter of April 2nd, which the ship Facteur 
brought me with a copy of the preceding, I see that you have not yet 
received any new certificate since the arrival of the 26 Bank shares 
from MM. Harrison and Sterrett, 10 of which you already have suc- 
ceeded in placing at £132, payable in a week. I have another letter 
from you of April 14th by the ship Friend by which you kindly advise 
me that MM. Le Roy and Bayard have furnished on you for my ac- 
count, dated February at 60 days sight, £2,540. 7. 6. You announce 
that you have honored all of these drafts and have debited my ac- 
count. According to the said letter you had not yet received at that 
time the certificates of the 22 bank shares announced by MM. Le Roy 
and Bayard, although the notarial duplicates had reached you. In 
this letter you foresee a slight decline in American funds and hope, 
nevertheless, to sell the 16 bank shares remaining not lower than 
£130. In effect, by your following of the 17/18th of April, likewise 
confided to the ship Friend, I find that you have succeeded in selling 
the said 16 bank shares at £130 and you remit the account to me an- 
nouncing that you likewise will take care of the sales of the $10,055.45 
and the $11,926.32 which had just reached you from MM. Harrison 
and Sterrett of Philadelphia. Finally the same ship Friend brought 
me a last letter from you of May 1st with a copy of the preceding. 
By this last you announce that the price of bank shares has fallen 
to 128 which is only nominal, the other funds without sale, although 
the 6%s are offered at 96 and the 3%s at 57, the deferred at 70. 
Furthermore you have only notarial duplicates of the 22 bank shares 
from MM. Le Roy and Bayard. In reply to all the preceding letters 
I have first the honor to thank you, gentlemen, for the exactitude of 
your correspondence and the constant attention which you have 
given the operation. You could not justify better the confidence you 
have inspired in me. The first sales, that is of 10 bank shares at £182 
and of 16 at £130, were very advantageous and apropos, since so soon 
after the American funds experienced a decline. I do not doubt that 
you have awaited more favorable circumstances to dispose of the funds 
in the 3%s remaining of the shipment of MM. Harrison and Sterrett 
and of those which you expect from MM. Le Roy and Bayard, which 
doubtless have reached you now. It is not probable that the American 
funds have experienced a sustained disfavor in England while they 
enjoy here a constant demand, as you will notice by the prices which 
I quote below. The ratification of the treaty with England, con- 
cluded by Mr. Jay in the name of the United States, has been pro- 
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nounced by the Senate of the United States the 24th of this month © 
and it is a circumstance which it seems to me should operate in favor 
of the American funds on the London exchange as it has in this coun- 
try. This ratification is accompanied by a declaration relative to a 
faculty in a commercial matter accorded to the United States by an 
article of the treaty and from which they refuse to profit rather than 
submit to the condition annexed.* I have reason to think that this 
declaration will not be disagreeable to Great Britain and will not 
raise any obstacle nor delay in the exchange of the treaty, which should 
take place in England, the United States only refraining from using 
a facultative right and this article of the treaty being perfectly de- 
tached and independent of all other clauses. The treaty is not yet 
known and I cannot give you its tenor, but I do not doubt that its 
ratification will cause American funds to rise in London, if they 
have not already risen without awaiting that event, and I count like- 
wise on your vigilance, of which you have already given proof, to 
seize the advantageous opportunities to place what remains in your 
hands for my account. 

As you have observed to me that you cannot fix the share of profits 
on the original cost and rate of exchange at which I drew and expenses 
in America, I have thought that I should inform you of these by 
remitting to you an extract from the accounts of MM. Le Roy and 
Bayard and Harrison and Sterrett, thus putting you in a position to 
calculate these profits yourselves. I avoid for Mr. Audras a loss of 
time which would occur if the figures were returned to me to be calcu- 
lated after the conclusion of the operation and the reception of the 
final account. 

I have, etc., etc. 


U. S. Bank shares_____--__-__--. 46 with dividends, 48 without div. 


Mr. Jean Henry Cazenove Nephew and Co. to Talleyrand 
(Notebook, pp. 87-88.) 


Lonnon, June 27, 1795.°° 


We have been deprived of the honor of your news since our letter 
of the 15th of May [March 13?], a copy of which was sent you with 
the account of your 3% American funds, which we did well to place 


6 Talleyrand erred by two days; it was ratified on June 22, 1795. 

«The Senate rejected the article of the treaty excluding American ships from the 
British West Indies. This did not affect the British ratification. Bemis, pp. 103-104. 

6 The following five letters and the memoir on an Indian bank were written in Talley- 
rand’s handwriting. 


455595—42—OL. 11-——9 
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then for we should obtain scarcely 5414 today, 93 for the 6%s, 69 for 
the deferred, 124 for the bank shares. The scarcity of money is the 
principal reason for this decline. We hope that with the cause the 
effect will cease and that we shall be able to settle your said part of 
the bank shares at a satisfactory price which will encourage you to 
repeat the speculation. While the American funds are forgotten ours 
are gaining in favor, the extreme disorder of the finances of France 


etc. 
JEAN Henry CAzENOVE NEPHEW AND COMPANY. 


Reply of Mr. de Talleyrand to the above letter (Notebook, pp. 88-89.) 


[New York] August 23, 1795, by a ship for Liverpool. 

I have received the letter which you did me the honor to write, 
dated June 27th, by which you inform me that you have not yet sold 
the bank shares which were sent to you for my account by MM. Le Roy 
and Bayard. As I suppose that this sale is made now and as you 
have in your hands the accounts of purchase of MM. Harrison and 
Sterrett and of MM. Le Roy and Bayard, as well as the note on the 
rates of exchange at which they drew, I hope that you will inform 
me by the first ship as to the amount of the funds at my disposition 
in your house. I speak of the product of the whole affair because 
Mr. Audras informs me that he will not take the third which was 
destined for him. 

I have the honor to thank you for the care which you have taken 
for the success of this operation in which I have found all the zeal 
that a friend of Mr. Theoph. Cazenove could hope to encounter in 
your house, and I accept with great pleasure the proposition which 
you kindly made to me to renew it. The time when Mr. Cazenove 
and I think that the funds may decline here is the month of December 
and January. What sum would you authorize me to draw on you 
at that time on the remittance of funds (that is 3%s and bank shares) 
and at what rate do you think it would be necessary to buy here and 
draw for the operation to be advantageous? 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen. 


MM. J. Henry Cazenove Nephew and Company to Talleyrand 
(Notebook, p. 89.) 


Lonpon, September 26, 1795. 


[They thank him for his expression of satisfaction, and send his 
account which amounts to a credit of £69. 9. 9 in favor of Talleyrand. 
Account with MM. Cazenove (not included in the notebook). | 
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[New York] December 14, 17965. 


[He agrees with their account except that they had omitted the 
dividends on the 22 bank shares reserved to him, which would make 
$352 for 22 times $16 per share. He asks what sum he may draw for 
the renewed operation and at what price. He does not plan to use 
the money in their hands, and asks if they allow interest. | 


Talleyrand to MM. J. H. Cazenove Nephew and Company 
(Notebook, p. 91.) 


PHILADELPHIA, January 12, 1796. 
GENTLEMEN : 


[He advises them that Harrison and Sterrett had sent them the orig- 
inal certificates of 7,000 dollars of United States 8%s and $6800 of 
6%s, bought and transferred to their name, and they had drawn on 
them to order of MM. Willing and Francis at 60 days for £2205.11.2 
sterling. | 

My health has been poor for several days and prevented me from 
writing this letter to you with my own hand. This indisposition is 
over. I count on receiving still in this country your reply to the 
present. 

I have the honor to be with the highest compliments, 

‘TALLEYRAND. 


Memoir on the establishment of an Indian bank in Paris 
(Notebook, pp. 92-95.) 


Whoever knows the present condition of the European possessions 
in India knows that the employes of the English company possess 
there immense riches and that they experience the greatest difficul- 
ties when it is a question of realizing them in Europe. The mass 
of this wealth is in Bengal but the industry of those who possess 
it finds a way to send it to different parts of Asia, from where they 
can hope to transfer it to Europe, and they are disposed to make 
considerable sacrifices in favor of those who take charge of avoid- 
ing for them all the risks and delays involved in this realization 
which is so difficult for them. 

Another truth not less known is that it takes much more money 
to buy a cargo in India or China than one can send there in merchan- 
dise in the ship which is to bring back the cargo, resulting in the 
necessity of sending funds in actual piasters. This increases con- 
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siderably the outlay, the interest to be paid, and the maritime risks 
to be run, inconveniences which the shippers will avoid whenever 
they can find, on credit and payable on the return of their vessels, 
the funds which they need in India. 

In such a position, where some have in Asia funds to be tran- 
ferred to Europe and others have to send funds from Eurone to 
India, it seems that their reciprocal needs should be brought vo- 
gether. In the present state of affairs there is a difficulty in doing 
that which prevents many negotiations of that sort—it is that the 
two parties do not know each other and have no easy means of 
communication. 

In effect the French shipper who needs bills of exchange or India 
finds it difficult to make known his solvency to the English indi- 
vidual who could furnish them to him because this individual newly 
arrived from India, where he has acquired a fortune, is no longer 
a merchant himself and, more occupied at present with keeping than 
acquiring, he thinks only of security and grants his confidence with 
difficulty. 

If the French shipper wishes to buy bills for cash to profit by an 
advantageous exchange, he would not know to whom to apply with 
safety and would fear to take drafts which might not be paid 
exactly. 

The result of this reciprocal distrust is that these negotiations, 
although basically very useful to both parties, are nevertheless very 
rare and very difficult to enter into. 

That is what gave birth to the idea of forming in Paris an inter- 
mediary company under the name of Indian Bank, which, with a 
considerable capital in money and enjoying a credit proportionate 
to this capital, could easily make itself known to all those who would 
have funds to be transferred to India or to be brought back. It 
would possess all the means necessary to facilitate and multiply nego- 
tiations of paper on India with the greater success since, by the 
precautions which it would take vis-A-vis the drawers and buyers, it 
would buy for cash and sell on credit, which would remove the 
difficulties. 

The shippers would find important advantages in procuring thus 
on reasonable conditions, whether for cash or to pay on the return 
of their vessels, the funds they may need in Bengal, on the Corman- 
del [sc] coast, the Malabar coast, or in China itself. The company 
on its part would profit from the considerable sacrifice which the 
English are reduced or disposed to make in favor of a cash payment 
which frees them at the same time from all risk and all delay. 

One could promise those who take an interest in this establish- 
ment at least 12 to 13% per year interest on their money and that 
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almost without risk, for on the one hand the English drawers on 
India are in general persons of very considerable and well-known 
fortune and give furthermore securities of the greatest solidity, on 
the other hand one would exact, on the part of those to whom one 
would furnish credit, a mortgage of solid securities and the deposit 
of policies of insurance on the return of their ships. 


Examples of some bank operations to judge the profits 


One can procure in London drafts on Bengal at the rate of 19 
pence sterling per current rupee paying cash, and in making the 
same drafts at two years period one would receive at least 25 pence 
sterling, which makes more than 30% profit. On Madras one ean 
get bills at 6/8 sterling for cash’ and one could place the same bills 
at 8/6 for a credit of two years, which makes about 28%. On 
China one can place his funds in such a way as to have 12% profit 
going, and in lending the same money at 15% to be paid in Europe 
one will again receive nearly 30% for two years. All these opera- 
tions leave 14 to 15% per year profit. There are others even more 
jucrative, such as transferring funds to India to lend the value to 
persons who will take them wholesale to pay on return to Europe 
and with whom one could deal before their departure from France. 


Erample 


The current rupee of Bengal, valued in India at 27 pence sterling, 
is purchased in London at 19 pence cash and one can lend it for 
the return at 27d. and 20, but let us say only 15% in large quan- 
tities, which makes 31d. for what costs 19d. That is more than 60% 
and always in two years. 

The same is true of the other coasts, but in a somewhat smaller 
proportion. 

That is not all, when the company becomes known in India it will 
be sufficient for it to give credits there to those to whom it engages 
to loan funds in quantity in India for the return. One would 
agree on an exchange rate and a premium with the borrowers, such 
as 24d. and 15%. The one who will pay in India will draw on the 
company at this same exchange of 24d. and there will remain 15% 
of the whole, less 4% insurance, or 11% profit on sums which it will 
not even disburse. 

The result is that, since no operation gives less than 14% per 
vear and several give much more and that some even give a consid- 
erable profit without real disbursement, too much has not been prom- 
ised in giving the shareholders the hope of at least 12 to 18% per 
year on their capital after compensating suitably the partners who 
will manage the business. 
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Here are the principal clauses under which such an establishment 
could be formed: 

(1) The company would be organized with 150 shares of 20,000 
each, payable in halves, half in a certain month, half in — and 
if in the end it is found that larger funds can be employed, one 
could create new shares for which the old proprietors would have 
the preference, but one could not in any case call on the old shares. 

(2) With these funds a limited liability company would be formed 
in which each shareholder would be engaged to the amount of his 
shares and no more. 

(3) The company would give its full powers to three of the asso- 
ciates to manage its affairs, the said associates would be required 
to be interested to the extent of three shares each ard none of them 
could give up nor transfer the said shares, in whole or in part, with- 
out first having an account of his management examined and ap- 
proved in a general assembly convoked for that purpose. 

(4) The company would assemble four times per year and as much 
oftener as two of the managing associates, or any four of the associ- 
ates should desire. 

(5) The company could be bound only by the signatures of at 
least two of the three managing associates. 

(6) The examination of the accounts and the division of the 
profits would be made every year in the month of , begin- 
ning two years after the formation of the company. First, per- 
manent 6% dividends would be taken for the shareholders. The 
surplus would be divided in four, three parts of which would belong 
to the shareholders in common and the other to the three manag- 
ing associates, out of which should be paid all the expenses of offices, 
clerks, vaults, etc. 

N. B. The form of the act of association and the other things 
which it is judged proper to insert in it will be decided as soon as 
the company can assemble; and there shall be named by a plurality 
of votes (each shareholder having the same number of votes as he 
has shares) the associates who will be joined with M. for 
the management of the business. It shall be the administrators thus 
chosen who shall name the cashier, the clerks, and the correspondents. 


Submission 


We, the undersigned, persuaded that the establishment projected 
in the above memoir and other parts would be of great public utikty 
in facilitating the operations of commerce with India, and that at 
the same time there would result a profit for the shareholders worthy 
of attention, we shall engage to take part in it to the number of 
shares for which each of us shall be inscribed at the bottom of the 
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present, on the express condition that, if in 60 days from the date of 
this submission there are not 120 shares subscribed, the present en- 
gagement shall be null and void. 


The current rupee can be obtained at 19d., it is worth 2 shillings. 
The pagoda of Madras can be obtained at 6s. 8d., it is worth 8 
shillings. 


Asiatic Bank (Notebook, pp. 96-116.) 


Purpose of the bank and plan of its operations. 

Usefulness of this bank for the United States. 

Usefulness for the shareholders who would provide the capital. 

Organization of the bank and of its correspondents. 
First part. 

Object of the bank and plan of its operations—the developments relative to 
this first part are contained in the preceding memoir. 


Second part. 

Usefulness of the bank for the United States. 

The question often has been raised whether the commerce with India 
is useful or harmful to the states which engage in it and some theorists 
have maintained that this commerce was disadvantageous by its nature 
because of the considerable balance which had to be paid in metals 
by the nations which traded with India. Others have combated this 
opinion and have taken the part of the India commerce by establishing 
that minted metals are only the sign of wealth and not wealth itself. 
They have maintained that the commerce with India had nothing to 
distinguish it from other transactions in use to import merchandise 
fabricated in foreign countries. They always have to be paid for with 
the products of the country which imports them. If these countries 
produce metals, like the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, it is for- 
tunate that they are able to exchange their metals for the most neces- 
sary articles of consumption, without which the metals would depre- 
ciate by accumulating. The countries on the other hand which do not 
produce metals are always certain of procuring them, as long as they 
have products to offer in exchange for these metals they have at their 
disposal the commodities of India and every other country. It is thus 
also that they obtain foreign enjoyments with their indigenous prod- 
ucts and that they increase consumption and circulation at home. 

If one objects to the India commerce on the basis of the example 
of the poor success which some nations of Europe have had in it, one 
would err and draw a false conclusion in attributing to the nature 
of these relations what is due only to their vicious form. It is the 
monopoly of the India companies, their poor economy, their unpro- 
ductive expenditures, that have caused their losses and not their 
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exportations of metals which, if they had been well employed, would 
have produced considerably greater assets in objects of consumption 
or re-exportation. 

The United States, influenced by principles that were both wise and 
liberal, have not imposed the handicap of monopoly on their com- 
munication with Asia. So far they appear to have reaped the happy 
fruits of this free competition and everything leads us to think that 
they should find great advantages in this branch of business by keeping 
the system of liberty and perfecting the mode of their relations. This 
is the aim of the Asiatic bank. 

The United States pays a part of its debt to Europe with the surplus 
products of its agriculture. It sends also to the Antilles wood, vege- 
tables, live animals, and provisions which pay some of its debts to 
Europe or furnish it with colonial goods to remit there. This trade 
has increased greatly during the war and by the troubles in the sugar 
colonies. Finally the United States pays a part of its balance to 
Europe by selling to Europeans the titles to its public debt and the 
shares of its credit bank. 

There are several observations to be made on these different objects 
of importation and exportation: 

(1) The demand of America for the manufactured goods from for- 
eign countries is not only a constant but an increasing demand. It 
grows because the population increases, because the taste for European 
luxuries is growing in the upper classes and penetrates more and more 
into the lower classes. The manufactures of the country do not grow 
even in the same proportion as the consumption of manufactured 
goods, and, although these manufactures make progress, importation 
makeseven more. It is hardly possible to hope that the manufactured 
goods of the country will grow more rapidly as long as the additional 
population of each year is employed in the clearing of uncultivated 
lands; as long as this sort of occupation calls to it the offspring of large 
families it will obtain the preference over industrial labor. It re- 
quires less assiduity, it promises greater independence, it offers to the 
imagination at least a more advantageous prospect, it has in its favor 
priority of habits. 

So the importation of manufactured goods is a permanent and even 
growing condition of things for the United States, the reduction of 
which cannot be assigned to any set time nor even to a time near at 
hand. 

This importation has not been balanced up to the present by the 
exportation of the commodities mentioned above. The state of the 
exchanges, as well as the debtor position of America, testifies to that 
fact. However the last years have been extremely favorable to the 
commerce of the United States. The general war in Europe has cre- 
ated an extraordinary demand for their products and has given them 
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a very high value. France, England, Italy, Havana, New Orleans, 
the Antilles, Halifax have bought quantities of American products 
and have paid for them whatever was asked. This great outlet for 
foodstuffs cannot be regarded as a permanent state of things. The 
peace will end all the privileges of neutrality. Then exportation will 
be reduced to the natural advantages of the soil, of location, and those 
of industry. They still will sell in Europe but they will sell less. It 
is still very difficult to foresee what will be then the relations of Amer- 
ica with the Antilles. They will depend in part on the results of the 
treaty with England which is not yet completed, on the conditions of 
the general peace which are yet to be agreed on, and finally on the 
agricultural existence of the Antilles, today become so precarious. 

The public debt of America has been very useful to it in this respect 
that it has formed a capital easily and conveniently transmitted, a 
sort of money acceptable among men of business, which has been re- 
ceived in payment by foreign creditors and which has avoided the 
transportation of specie or the loss on the exchange to Americans 
who had to make payments. The disturbing situation of several Eu- 
ropean governments has favored this negotiation. The funds of many 
foreign capitalists, repulsed from their own country by fear, attracted 
to America by confidence, have come to seek an asylum under the pro- 
tection of the good faith and wise administration of the United States. 
They have come to enlarge the capital of the country and, once intro- 
duced in this way, they have taken several other destinations advan- 
tageous to the country. This sort of remittance, which has been so 
useful to Americans, will continue without doubt to take place. But 
it also will be stopped somewhat by the peace, which will diminish the 
alarms of Europeans at the same time that their eagerness will be 
weakened by the rise of the price of American funds above par. 

If, in spite of these three principal resources, America has not suc- 
ceeded during the last three years in balancing the importation from 
Europe, what should it expect in the years to come? It surely is wise 
politics to consider means of compensation. The resource from man- 
ufactures is slow. The administration certainly can give it some 
encouragement, but it cannot force its progress. A time will come 
without doubt when the surplus of commodities produced by agricul- 
ture will serve to feed manufactures and will thus be converted into 
products easier to export and in greater steady demand. But this 
moment has not yet come for the United States. In the meantime how 
important it is to seize a branch of commerce which will furnish them 
with some goods for internal consumption cheaper than those im- 
ported from Europe and some goods valuable as compensation in their 
correspondence with foreign countries. 

This commerce is that of Asia. The privilege of engaging in it 
freely has been left happily to Americans by the system of companies 
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which all the nations of Europe have adopted. It seems especially 
that the present regime of England relative to this commerce is cal- 
culated to leave all the advantages to the Americans. The company, 
which obtained in 1793 the renewal of its privilege for twenty-six 
years, thus barred admission to the peninsula of India to the free 
commerce of England and, while it has made this commerce a crime 
for all the subjects of Great Britain, it has encouraged foreigners to 
engage in it by the suppression of all the duties in India. Thus the 
American is admitted and attracted while the Englishman is ex- 
cluded.** The first even has all sorts of advantages over the com- 
pany, whose return cargoes are charged with very heavy duties on 
their entrance into England. However the company knows that the 
tonnage it sends to India is insufficient for the exportation of the 
products of this country, it is scarcely adequate to bring back in the 
form of merchandise the produce of the immense tribute which the 
company collects as sovereign. This tonnage is far from sufficient to 
offer the employes of the company means of bringing back to Europe 
the fruits of their economies. These individual fortunes have been a 
constant fund for the commerce of the foreign companies. But their 
poor success as companies has stopped the course of these remittances. 
England, feeling the importance of bringing them back more directly 
to the metropolis, has thought of transferring to London the debt 
contracted in India, which caused for a time a great abundance of bills 
of exchange on the treasury of the company.*’ However it is con- 
ceivable that this means of sending back funds is not always that 
which individuals prefer when they are officers of the company. The 
channel of commerce offers greater hope of profits and is more suitable 
also to the secrecy of individual fortunes. 

The natives, not less than the employes of the company, need to 
have recourse to foreign commerce. They need to sell the products 
of their agriculture and of their manufactures. Both sources become 
more abundant every day under the equitable and stable regime which 
the company has established in the levy of contributions. On the 
subject of these commodities, it is noteworthy that the cultivation of 
sugar is being extended enormously in India while in the West Indies 
it is threatened with complete destruction. 

All these circumstances combined strongly invite Americans to 
turn their eyes toward Asia and to form there strong commercial 
ties before the French, after recovering from the wounds of their 
revolution, can rival them in that part of the world. The merchants 
of the United States have realized so well their favorable position 


# American ships were admitted specifically to the British East Indies by the Jay treaty. 
Bemis, p. 103. The new India Company charter of 1793 gave Englishmen limited rights 
to trade in India under a company license. 

See introduction, pp. 15-16. 
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that during 1795 they sent thirty-two expeditions to India instead of 
the five or six which ordinarily leave the continent. What will it 
not be when the return of peace permits them to bring to their 
shipments that economy which alone can assure durable profits and 
which characterizes wise and able merchants? 

It is by this commerce that they will procure remittances of an 
advantageous nature to send to Europe to pay the price of the mer- 
chandise which they receive. The price of their freight and the 
drawback on the duties would assure them in the markets of Europe 
an advantageous competition against the English company. The 
sums which today they are obliged to remit directly to meet their 
balance cannot be employed better than in trade with India. There 
they will increase, they will be charged with the products of an ad- 
vantageous commerce and, converted into merchandise, they will pay 
a much larger portion of debt, after having supplied by their circula- 
tion the host of individuals kept active by an extended navigation. 

The commerce of India, far from depriving the United States of 
metallic specie, will be the sole remedy for that exhaustion. It is 
clear that America is constantly in debt and more in debt each year 
in the drawing up of its accounts with the commercial world. Thus 
since the payment naturally should leave in specie to pay the debt 
of a country, it will not be more exhausted if this payment is exported 
to India than if it is remitted directly to London, with this difference 
that 100,000 piasters carried to Bengal will end by extinguishing 
200,000 piasters of debts in London, which should be regarded as a 
public advantage as well as a benefit to the shipper. 

This argument cannot be denied except by supposing that the com- 
merce with India would realize losses to those who engage in it, which 
can be established neither by experience, nor by prices in Europe com- 
pared with those in India, nor according to the general opinion of 
merchants who display so much eagerness to engage in it and whom 
one cannot suppose to be altogether blind to their interest. The ad- 
vantages which they derive today from neutrality in their relations 
with India are not comparable to the enormous expenses of naviga- 
tion which the war imposes on them. All the advantages for the 
United States of commerce with India, thus considered in general, 
present a more favorable point of view by the interposition of the 
bank, the project of which we present. Here all the arguments acquire 
a new force and all objections disappear. This bank, which places 
itself between the shipper who needs piasters in India and the in- 
habitant of India who needs to send his piasters elsewhere, gives 
America all the advantages which can result from bringing together 
these mutual conveniences. 

The commerce of India will be carried on better, it will be more ex- 
tensive, more economical, more profitable. It will cause less metal 
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to be exported from America, it will bring in more wealth in mer- 
chandise, it will contribute in an efficacious manner and by several 
means to pay the commercial debt of the United States. It will in- 
troduce there a circulation of wealth and a movement of business 
from which all the parts of the political body will feel the benefits. 

All these results derive from a simple idea—the shipper who trades 
in Asia is obliged to procure piasters there and, left to his own devices, 
he can secure these piasters only in a manner expensive for himself, 
burdensome for the country. The bank will take charge of finding 
them for him where he needs them, and it is easy to see how much 
economy will result from this arrangement: 

(1) An economy in the exchange which, at the present rate of 19d. 
a rupee current, is a matter of more than 28%, from which must be 
deducted the exchange in remitting to London, but if well managed 
and conducted by a bank powerful in capital, this remittance will 
always provide the enormous profit of 20 to 25%, especially when the 
operation itself has time to produce its effect and diminish the loss 
on the American exchange. 

(2) The exports of specie as they are made now momentarily cause 
a frightful scarcity in the banks of the country because they are made 
all at the same time at the season of the departure of vessels for Asia. 
The result is either an imprudent disproportion between the quantity 
of bank notes in circulation and that of metals in the banks (as se- 
curity for these notes) or a sudden tightening in bank discounts 
which causes embarrassment in the market place and universal mur- 
murs. A bank which would take its time to supply itself with drafts 
on all parts of Asia and which, with the aid of a vast capital and an 
extensive credit, could adroitly spread its remittances over all the 
months of the year would render the effects of its operations almost 
imperceptible. The credit of the banks never would be destroyed, their 
discount operations never would be interrupted. 

(3) The specie exported from America to Asia has to be insured. 
That is at least a premium of 5% more in the cost to the shipper 
and, although one can say that this amount does not leave the country 
if the insurers are Americans, it is always true that with 105,000 
piasters the shipper has only 100,000 of them at his disposal in Asia. 

(4) As soon as the bank has acquired solidity, which a very few 
years will suffice to do, there will be very few real remittances, even 
by the bank itself. Experience with its exactness will suffice to make 
Asiatics eager to carry their money to it and secure in exchange 
drafts on Europe or even on America. Experience of three or four 
years of regular payments will suffice to attract a host of proposi- 
tions of this nature. Then the bank will be in a condition to lend 
to shippers for Asia not only its funds but its credit, then America 
will find itself carrying on commerce in India with the money of 
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India and, without expending a single dollar, it will be the happy 
channel by which the wealth of the entire universe, which India 
always has been in a position to accumulate, will become accustomed 
to take its course. Until the present it has not been demanded again 
except by pillage and by force of arms. America more happily will 
extract it in the name of commerce and liberty. To circulate is its 
natural tendency, which needs only freedom from interference. All 
the rich Englishmen in India wish to export a part of the fortune 
which they have acquired. That is a necessary result of the situation 
of a colony which England imposes on that country. A colony is 
no one’s fatherland. One goes there only to get rich, one gets rich 
only to invest and spend elsewhere. That is especially true in a 
colony whose fundamental law prevents one from acquiring landed 
property. Men who are forbidden to use their fortune are forced 
to think of means of exporting it. To accomplish it the servants 
of the English company, not finding even in this company all the 
facilities they desire, often have tried to make use of foreign com- 
panies, which would have been very suitable to their needs if, as we 
propose, they had been only banking companies. But as commercial 
companies and, what is worse, sovereign and military companies they 
are ruined. Then those who had funds to transmit had recourse to 
individuals who went to trade in Asia, but in this everything depends 
on the choice, and the choice is very difficult to make when the men 
in whom it is necessary to confide, coming from such a distant 
country, have no guarantee to present of their honesty and are 
exposed to temptations so dangerous by the very nature of the 
operations which must be made with them. What must be done then 
to remove so many obstacles and render safe as well as easy a nego- 
tiation which seems to be so desirable? Only one thing is necessary— 
separate the merchant from the banker, present to the Asiatic capi- 
talists a sound banking corporation, well known, free from all objec- 
tions, of permanent solidity, notable and unquestionable. Then you 
will see them approach in crowds to offer their funds to this company 
and insist, as a favor, in view of the indifference it displays about 
receiving them. These funds will be loaned by the Asiatic bank to 
American merchants who go to trade in Asia with all the emulation 
and the competition of complete liberty. The bank will judge of 
their solvency, will receive their security, and will not permit itself 
to be imposed on as to the degree of confidence which they merit; 
and perhaps never will the division of labor, this principle so fruit- 
ful in happy consequences, have produced in its application more 
noticeable and advantageous effects. The returns from India will 
be made without either the Asiatic bank or the merchant shipper 
having to export piasters in specie from the United States, and all 
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the profit given by the expedition will serve to pay its commercial 
debt, to the point perhaps of turning the balance in its favor. 

(5) Each American shipper will find at the Asiatic bank, and for 
a period proportioned to the length of his expeditions, as much credit 
as he has a right to expect on the security of his cargo, in considera- 
tion of his personal faculties, and in view of the guarantees he can 
produce. Supplied with these resources the shippers will be able 
to extend their voyages far enough to make them profitable. They 
will begin with all the advantages of the most opulent houses, advan- 
tages which consist in spreading the costs of an expedition over a 
greater quantity of merchandise so that each item, burdened with a 
smaller portion, will actually cost less. 

It is clear that the Asiatic bank will render the commerce with 
India more advantageous from every point of view and will remove 
the objections to which some economists have thought it susceptible. 
On an equal number of operations this bank will reduce, through 
profits on the exchange and insurance, by 25% the amount of specie 
exported at present. According to all appearances it will even pro- 
cure big affairs without any exportation of specie. By enlarging the 
extent of the negotiations it will reduce the costs. The profits thus 
accruing will serve most efficaciously to pay the annual debt of 
America to Europe, to balance the present disproportion of the 
exchanges. 

There is no doubt that European capitalists, struck by the advan- 
tages of the Asiatic bank, will wish to acquire shares. These shares 
will form a new article of sale, a new kind of merchandise for 
America to furnish to Europe. They will operate in this respect 
as the national debt has operated in attracting to America foreign 
capital which would never have come if it had not been attracted 
by an investment of this sort in conformity with the tastes and habits 
of a certain class of European capitalists. The only fault of the 
American debt from this point of view is that it is too small and 
does not absorb enough capital. Happily it has been supplemented 
by the stock of the Bank of the United States, which now is sought 
equally with the public funds. A third kind of stock, such as the 
shares of the Asiatic bank, would not fail to invite new capital. 
Each different kind of investment has some sort of appeal which 
renders it desirable to some money owners. A new country should 
consult this variety of tastes and sound out even the caprices of the 
owners of capital. The able financier knows enough to provide an 
assortment of combinations for different humors. Thus the shares 
of the Asiatic bank can be counted on to excite the eagerness of all 
those who are informed of circumstances in India. They will become 
thus a means of new circulation and will add to American capital 
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an important object of exchange, which can be transmitted to for- 
eigners. There will result from the sale of shares in Europe another 
incidental profit. 

This sale will produce sums which will serve to pay the drafts on 
Asia and will dispense with sending funds for the purchase of drafts 
which the bank will need. This will be a new profit to be made 
or at least a loss to be avoided in the exchange. 

Considering the astonishing impulsion to prosperity and growth 
which the Asiatic bank will give to American commerce, one is almost 
tempted to be alarmed for England, to fear that she will regard with 
a jealous eye an establishment collateral to her East India Company 
and as though grafted on it. Will not this establishment live on a 
part of the harvest from which the company should profit exclu- 
sively? A few simple reflections will reassure as to this danger and 
prevent all jealousy or alarm on the part of Great Britain. She 
will recognize, according to the reasonable and liberal principles 
which she has already adopted for her own conduct, that the advan- 
tages of the Asiatic bank will be mutual. The economy which will 
result from a better organized industry, a more active and extended 
trade, should produce enough advantages that all the interested 
parties would profit. 

It is evident, in the first place, that there is nothing in the opera- 
tions of the bank which would be contrary to the terms of the treaties 
between Great Britain and the United States. The citizens of the 
United States are admitted to trade in Bengal; they cannot do it 
except by carrying piasters there, selling cargoes, or receiving pay- 
ment on bills of exchange with which they are supplied. None of 
that is forbidden to them. It is absolutely in these terms that the 
establishment in question rests. 

Bills of exchange on Bengal are negotiated publicly on the 
exchange, it is a merchandise which no one is forbidden to buy. 
Whether an Englishman residing in Madras or Calcutta has a banker 
in London draw bills of exchange on him, or whether this same 
Englishman buys in Calcutta or Madras bills of exchange on London, 
the effect of these two operations is identically the same. All that is 
forbidden to the servants of the English company is to take part in 
operations in foreign commerce or in private English commerce. 
They may trade in merchandise only by using the vessels of the com- 
pany. Our project completely respects this prohibition. We do not 
propose to take as freight merchandise sent to America for English 
account, we propose only to have the bank receive payment on bills 
of exchange drawn from London on India and bought with good 
securities and to loan the funds derived from the payment of these 
drafts to American commerce. It is permitted equally to the Asiatic 
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bank to draw from Calcutta on itself in New York and to sell the 
bills if any purchasers appear. Those are all the operations of the 
Asiatic bank reduced to their most simple terms. They are perfectly 
in conformity with the police regulations of the government and of 
the company in Bengal. 

It is not enough to show that the letter of the English prohibi- 
tive laws cannot object to our establishment. It is equally certain 
that the company will not be prejudiced by it. It will not be the 
Asiatic bank which will deprive the company of the remittances 
which its servants prefer to make by any other way than by its ships 
or by bills of exchange on its treasure. It will not be the bank which 
inspires in them the desire to have recourse to other means. This 
desire already exists in them and it is manifested by a great number 
of real operations. The proof is in the rate of exchange from Lon- 
don on Bengal. Since the rupee is worth on the London exchange 
only 19d. sterling instead of 24, which is its intrinsic value, it is 
clear that the rupee is frequently offered in London; consequently 
many Asiatics cause bills to be drawn on them from London by 
other means than through the company, and there is a great deal of 
competition in that since the sacrifice to be made is 28%. 

It is not the Asiatic bank, which does not exist, that leads capi- 
talists in India today to prefer these collateral routes for the remit- 
tance of their funds. Their motives are determined solely by their 
interests. The freight, the various charges of the company, discour- 
age them from sending merchandise for their account in that way. 
Perhaps they do not want to seek their funds at the treasury of 
Leaden Hall.** It is useless to seek to divine their motives when 
the fact is proved and when it is permanent. For the rupee being 
offered constantly at 19 pence proves this fact sufficiently. One 
must conclude that the cause of this is the regular effect of self inter- 
est which obliges capital to take this route. 

To offer a channel for waters which are being lost is not to divert 
them, it is to collect them. The capital has already taken an indi- 
cated direction, we place ourselves there; we do not give the direc- 
tion in preventing it from being absorbed or lost. Far from injur- 
ing England we bind its interests to ours and we enable it to enjoy 
the fruits of our economy: 

(1) the sacrifice to be made by the English living in Asia to remit 
their funds will be less when we have created in London a constant 
demand for bills on Asia; 

(2) many Englishmen in Asia, in the purchases of drafts which 
they wished to make, have been deceived by the individuals who have 


* Leadenhall was the East India House in London, located between Leadenhall Street, 
Lime Street, and Leadenhall Place, W. E. Foster, The East India House (London, 1924), 
p. 1. 
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furnished them. They have proved to be defaulters to the great 
detriment of the metropolis which should be enriched by this capital 
and which is made poorer by its loss; 

(3) the Asiatic bank, by adding a powerful lever to American com- 
merce, developing its commerce, and doubling its wealth, necessarily 
will increase its consumption. This consumption is supplied by the 
industries of Great Britain. These manufactured goods, so precious 
to their existence, need foreign markets to employ them and to suffice 
to their extent. Everything that enriches America enlarges a mar- 
ket which England provisions exclusively ; 

(4) the wealth which will leave India by way of America will 
nonetheless arrive in England, its necessary destination, because 
those to whom it belongs are English and each one wishes to end by 
enjoying in his homeland what he has acquired outside. But these 
riches along the route will have produced other riches, the fruits of 
labor and of circulation. Thus enlarged they will flow into the bosom 
of Great Britain, they will bring there with them the profits made 
by the American merchants, profits which will serve to pay their com- 
mercial debt. For it is indubitably advantageous to Great Britain 
to receive payments from its American debtors. To be paid is the 
hope of every man who sells. If manufacturers often grant new 
credits to those who have not yet paid the old it is because they regard 
this new advance as a means of assuring the credit while increasing 
it. But this calculation has its limits and every debt should have 
its limits. One which grew every year would lead to insolvency. 
It is not possible for a commerce to be durable in which one of the 
parties receives all and sells nothing; or at least it is necessary for 
a people situated thus passively vis-a-vis another people to gain from 
another source what is necessary to supply this loss. So England is 
interested in having the United States open in India a source of 
prosperity and wealth, in having them gather the accessory profits 
which England forbids to her own subjects and believes she should 
abandon for considerations of the greatest importance. There is no 
doubt what commercial power will seize it. Probably it will be 
France if the place is not already occupied before it is re-established 
after its disturbances. For a long time similar ideas have been con- 
sidered there and the destruction of the French East India Company 
will only place that nation more advantageously to return to the true 
principle of free and private commerce, sustained by a bank organi- 
zation suitable to give confidence and to find for shippers an abun- 
dance of means and capital in the place. Certainly it would be better 
for England that such an establishment belong to Americans. It 
would be better that it be they who draw the profits from it and 
in that way find the strength necessary to animate the commerce be- 
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tween them and Great Britain. It seems that the British government 
recognizes the necessity of granting every favor to the commerce of 
the United States, it recognizes that this favor is to the interest of 
Great Britain and accedes thus to the principle which we establish 
in this memoir. For the reasons of friendship, with which the 
preambles of treaties are decorated, are and can be nothing but the 
reciprocal and recognized interest of the nations. So it is recognized 
as essential to England itself that the United States extend its pros- 
perity and flourish by commerce. It is advantageous to it that the 
United States, rather than any other nation, seize a branch of busi- 
ness which exists, which comes from the permanent position of per- 
sons and things and which offers great profits to be garnered. 

This result is satisfying, one likes to be convinced that the calcu- 
lations of benevolence are the only true ones, for states as for indi- 
viduals; one likes to see reason and experience combine to refute 
pusillanimous doctrines which suppose a loss wherever there is a 
gain. The true principles of commerce are the opposite of these 
illiberal prejudices. They promise to all people mutual advantages 
and invite them to enrich themselves all at the same time by the use- 
ful arts of peace, by the exchange of their products, by free and 
friendly communications, while their unfortunate disputes produce 
among all the parties only injuries and weakness, 


Opium and China 


The English company has the exclusive privilege of buying all the 
opium produced in Bengal. It is at Potnam that it makes these 
purchases. It then transports this opium to Calcutta where it sells 
it and it is bought by individuals who propose to introduce it into 
China, where that article, although contraband, is largely consumed. 
These individuals buy the opium with money borrowed from the 
employes of the company, these lend it at interest and payable in 
China. This arrangement suits both the borrower and lender. The 
borrower, who has converted his money into opium, carries this com- 
modity to China, introduces and sells it in contraband. He receives 
the price for it, he pays the price as agreed into the treasury of the 
company in China. The company receives this money for making it- 
purchases of teas, etc., and gives in exchange to the smuggler bills of 
exchange on London, the latter endorses them to the profit of the ser- 
vant of the company who loaned him the money, or to the name of his 
agent in England. 

This serves to explain how the Asiatic bank will secure money 
in China for Americans. The bank will lend in Calcutta to the 
smugglers of opium and these will pay to the correspondents of the 


bank at Canton. The funds remitted to Canton in this way will 
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be remitted by the bank to Americans, who will have taken drafts 
on Canton. 


(Notebook, pp. 117-66, blank.) 


Observations on speculation in lands in the United States of America 
(Notebook, pp. 167-215.) 


There are few speculations which are less known in Europe and 
which merit it more than those which can result and which result 
every day from the increase in the value of uncleared lands in the 
United States of America. The distance which separates this con- 
tinent from the old world and the novelty of the existence of the 
United States as an independent power are the two principal causes 
which so far have prevented the great mass of speculators of Europe 
from turning their attention to that object. A small number only 
have enough information to perceive, enough intelligence to seize 
the advantages. They have been rewarded already by huge profits. 
But they enjoy them without publishing them, they fear to excite 
jealousy or competition. It is thus that a source of wealth which 
produces all the great fortunes in the United States nevertheless is 
still httle known to the class of capitalists in Europe. It is not 
always in this class that it is necessary to seek extent and variety 
in general ideas. How many men possess and increase a great for- 
tune without enlarging the circle of their ideas? There is often 
in their preferences more of habit than of reasoning and what they 
have always known will continue to win their confidence better than 
a new line of business which they would have to commence to study. 

This circumstance is precisely what promises great advantages to 
those who precede their competitors in the knowledge of land specu- 
lations. If these notions were more widely known, the lands of 
America would be sought enough not to bring in extraordinary 
profits. They would reach their level with the other speculations 
that ave considered a good emp!oyment for funds and there would 
be established on the calculation of the probable gains a false average 
of jand prices which would correspond to the price of public funds 
and that of other capital investments. 

gut this line of affairs being so far only coniusedly known in 
the speculating world, there results in favor of those who have 
studied it and who know its advantages a sort of privilege and 
monopoly, which keeps out competition and permits them to obtain 
very considerable profits. 

For the competition of American capiial does not suffice to exhaust 
this line of business. There are more land deeds in the American 
world than there is real or fictitious capital accumulated at present 
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reached their real value and their present price is not at all in pro- 
portion to the advantages which one is certain to derive from their 
purchase. This is the natural effect of the newness of the country. 
(Only twelve years ago it ceased to be a colony and the first moments 
of its liberty were lost for its prosperity by the inadequacy of the 
first constitution which it adopted. The bases of public faith were 
not laid. A paper money, more or less depreciated, still infested 
several states and threw all transactions into confusion. It is only 
since the new federal constitution in 1789 that property has attained 
real stability in the United States.) ® and that it has commenced 
to enjoy a true and sound prosperity. The rapidity of its progress 
since then has been astonishing and circumstances favor it beyond 
anything one can conceive, for there is an immense advantage in 
speculating in a country where capital is still insufficient and where 
wealth increases nevertheless at a very rapid rate. It is clear that 
because of the first circumstance one can buy at a low price, because 
of the second one has the certainty of being able promptly to sell 
higher than one bought. 

The memoir which I write derives then some importance from 
the moment in which it is written. The subject which I treat here 
has not yet been discussed either completely or with impartiality. 

It is only by traveling on the spot and with one’s own eyes that 
one can learn about land speculations. They are the secret of those 
whom they enrich. Foreigners, whether they engage in it or ignore 
it, are influenced only by purely arbitrary ideas, they know neither 
the extent nor the limits of the hopes which can be conceived. How- 
ever for all the calculations there exist exact and rigorous proofs. 
The science of these calculations is new only to Europeans. Ameri- 
‘ans have studied and practiced them in all details. It is no longer 
a science of conjecture, it proceeds supported by experience. It can 
be subjected to as rigorous calculations as those which determine 
our preference in any other known investment of funds; it is less 
subject than other affairs to accidents which derange combinations. 
Finally it is the product of the experience of a great number of 
men who are enlightened on their interests and whose success has 
proved that they planned wisely. But as I have observed already 
the Americans, who understand very well the principles of land 
speculations, lack sufficient means to embrace everything that would 
be useful to do in that field. The object of my observations is to 
make known the usefulness of this business to those who have the 
means to engage in it. It is by many trips and observations and 
with the aid of many communications sent to me that I have gath- 


® This section in parentheses was copied almost verbatim in Talleyrand’s Mémoires, I, 
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ered the materials for this memoir. believe it is valuable because 
it contains only proved facts and theories. ecarry to European 
the knowledge of America. Those of my readers whom LT persuade 


to send European capital to America will not have cause to repent 
General Ideas 


It is impossible to give a general description which suits and ean 
be applied to all the uncultivated lands in the territory of the United 
States. Its Immense surface presents, from the hot climate of 
Georgia to the contines of Nova Scotia, all the varieties of aspect, 
of temperature, of forms and soil which nature includes and ideas 
ean conceive. So many objects differing from each other eannot 
be included in the same pieture ; hot only each state but even in 
the same state each property merits particular attention, But while 
all the properties of this sort have their distinguishing characteris 
tics they also have their points of similarity by which they can be 
envisaged. It is only these general relations that LT wish to suggest 
The subject which treat is so little known, most) HMuropeans have 
seen so few objects for comparison which can give them the iden 
that they will pardon me for expressing, detailing even, what ap 
pears to the inhabitants of the country to be too simple to be men 
tioned. I, myself, discovered how far Lo was, before traveling in 
America, from understanding what TE read or heard of the unsettled 
lands. ‘That word presented to me only vague ideas whieh my 
mind could not grasp, or false ideas which were corrected by my 
eyes. 

In a country peopled by emigrants who came from the old) world 
across the Atlantic if is natural that the sea coasts and the banks 
of the rivers were the first portions settled. With some exeeptions 
near the east, that is the course followed in America by the popula 
tion of the country and the clearing of the lands; so one has to 
wait until leaving the coasts to find unsettled lands today. Tn faet 
one finds in the center of settlements and even in the most popu 
lated parts of the country sections of uncultivated lands, either be 
cause the poor quality of the land does not merit the expense of 
clearing or because after having been in cultivation for some time 
the soil is exhausted and refuses to produce. One finds also on the 
best plantations reserves of woods which have never been cut down 
wuthough the ground is very fertile and as suitable for cultivation 
as the adjacent land which has been cleared. But the owner of 
the forests has decided by his calculations to leave the wood on thi 
part of his property because he regards this production as more 
convenient or more profitable, and these reserves do not sell cheaper 
than the cultivated part to which they are adjacent and whose value 


they increase by reason of their pleasantine or them utihty. Phat 
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is not what should be understood by lands not yet occupied, properly 
speaking these begin only where habitations and population end. 
These are the forests which have not yet been penetrated except 
by the savages, their former owners, and by the conquering armies 
which have dispossessed them without being numerous enough to 
people the lands with settlers. Each year, each day the population 
makes the most interesting conquests in these wastes. It is a new and 
curious spectacle to observe the manner in which man takes posses- 
sion of these empty and immense spaces, which await only his care 
to become fertile. It is especially piquant for the observer who, 
leaving one of the principal cities where the social state has reached 
perfection, traverses successively all the degrees of civilization and 
industry, which steadily decline until he arrives at a formless and 
rough cabin built of the trunks of newly cut trees, the debris from 
which still covers the adjacent ground, which already furnishes sub- 
sistence to the master. Such a trip is a sort of practical and living 
analysis of the origin of peoples and states; one leaves the most com- 
plex society to return to the simplest elements. Each day one loses 
from sight one of those inventions which the multiplication of our 
needs renders necessary. 

It seems that one travels backwards in the history of the progress 
of the human spirit. Between the man of genitis who presides over 
the destiny of a nation and who arranges the relations with other 
people by the science of politics, of navigation and of commerce, and 
the man of the woods who knows only his ax, his gun, and some 
farm tools there is more distance than a few hundred miles of 
geographical separation suggest to the imagination. I shall not 
undertake to describe all the nuances which are to be found between 
the two extremes. A philosopher will describe them easily. But 
I should invite him to take one step more and follow me into the 
lands which the habitations of men have not yet disturbed and which 
industry destines to become peopled and productive. 

The uncleared lands of America are covered with forests, the 
spacing of the trees and the rate of their growth serve to indicate 
the quality of the soil. It may be judged also by the nature of the 
herbaceous plants which grow spontaneously. These signs merit 
much confidence and it would be imprudent not to consult them, but 
it is not necessary to stop there. It is necessary to examine the soil 
itself and excavate it, digging more or less deep holes or, what is 
more convenient, study the soil held between the roois of large 
trees uprooted by wind and storms. The color and weight of the 
soil, the inspection of the parts of which it is composed, a chemical 
analysis to determine the component parts are even more direct 
means of assuring oneself of the degree of fertility of the soil. When 
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these indications concur with that furnished by the natural vegeta- 
tion, one can be confident of the certainty of the results. 

The richest lands are those which produce naturally the fruit 
trees, such as cherry, plum, apple, different kinds of walnuts, black 
thorn and hawthorn, spicewood, sugar maple and red maple, which 
is valuable for cabinet making, and those where sassafras, dogwood, 
and leather-wood reach large dimensions, as well as the white and 
black oaks, cucumber, linden tree, white ash, quick-ash, birch (in 
the cold paris of the country), beech, white pine, ete., ete. In gen- 
eral the girth and height of the trees and their ready and rapid 
growth, which makes them send up straight and numerous shoots, 
are an even more convincing sign of the good quality of the lands 
than the kind of wood, which is varied and modified by a thousand 
circumstances. Among the grasses whose presence in the woods is 
a good augur may be distinguished blue grass, timothy, red and 
white clover, “rich grass,” balsam, may apple, plantain, etc., ete. 
The natural products of the land are to be considered not only as a 
sign and means of judging the quality of the land, they must also 
be envisaged as an intrinsic wealth. However great the quantity of 
wood existing in the United States, there is none which does not 
have a considerable value and a constant demand. There is no raw 
material applicable to so many uses and having such an extensive 
consumption as wood. As a fuel it is used in immense quantities 
in the United States, where the use of coal and the exploitation of 
the mines which produce it are only in their feeble beginnings. Wood 
is consumed in enormous quantities to surround properties, all of 
which are divided by dry fences which have to be renewed frequently. 
Almost all the houses are built entirely of wood except in a small 
number of cities where the use of brick has been introduced and 
where that of stone is beginning to penetrate. But the whole of 
the back country and the greatest part of the rest of the country 
knows only houses of wood, which are susceptible of all degrees of 
perfection from the cabin, formed of rudely squared logs, to the 
largest and most elegant houses. Naval construction for external 
and coastwise trade and for the internal navigation of the lakes 
and rivers, and the construction of bridges, dams, roads, and canals 
absorb an unbelievable quantity of wood. The proximity of the 
West Indies creates a constant demand for boards, thick oaken 
planks, building wood, staves, casks, shingles, ete., independent of 
the internal consumption of the same articles and the exportation 
from the middle ports to the Levant and western Europe. 

So there is never too much wood on land. The wood which covers 
it and seems to be only an obstacle to its clearing and being put into 
cultivation is an object of considerable value, which remains on deposit 
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to await the industrious arms which come to exploit it. Its value is 
increased when the location facilitates the marketing of the wood and 
permits it to reach by water the market where it is sold and the places 
where it is consumed. This advantage is too obvious to require elabo- 
ration, but even when the outlets are not so accessible one can take 
advantage of the wood, either by the great quantity necessary for 
the settlements begun or by converting it into cinders from which is 
extracted pearl-ash and potash, articles in great demand which reduce 
entire forests to a volume easy to transport. 

The sugar maple is another source of wealth. At the time when 
winter passes into spring, when the sap begins to rise in the trees, a 
deep incision is cut into the bark and a grooved stick of wood driven 
in. There escapes along this conductor a considerable quantity of 
superfluous sap and it continues to run for several days. ‘This juice 
is boiled down in large boilers, scummed, and the residue gives a sugar 
resembling perfectly that from cane. The inhabitants of the back 
regions do not consume any other and it sells among them at 5 to 6 
shillings sterling per pound. It is susceptible of perfect refining and 
of being made into lumps that are perfectly white. The loss suffered 
in this operation is 75%. In the good lands where this tree is common 
ordinarily fifty or sixty grow on a single acre. The tree is very tall, 
straight and noble; a fine specimen gives an average of two to three 
pounds of raw sugar. 

In many places there exist natural fruits which furnish the first 
inhabitants a source of pleasure and even utility. But a much more 
real and general resource is the grass which grows in abundance on 
good lands under the trees. The animals, which are the principal 
resource of the first inhabitants, find in these grasses a natural pas- 
turage. They live on it while waiting until cultivation has formed 
meadows for them, and even when clearing has reached that point 
the settler still uses the woods which adjoin his habitation to nourish 
a much larger number of animals than the extent of his farm would 
permit him to maintain if he did not have this additional pasture. 
It is common to encounter on the unsettled lands of America meadows 
which present to the eye the spectacle of the most astonishing fertility 
and which one would believe had been formed by industrious men. 
They are, however, only the result of the work of beavers. For their 
own use these animals build dams which stop the waters of a creek 
and force them to inundate a valley. These inundations kill the trees. 
With time the dams of the beavers are destroyed and the waters escape, 
but the land fertilized by their stay produces an abundance of grasses. 
The settler who establishes himself in the vicinity reaps rich harvests 
of hay which he has neither sown nor cultivated. Among these natu- 
ral resources should be counted also the fish in the lakes and rivers as 
well as the fowl and other game. The latter are not only a useful food, 
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they are also an object of trade for their furs. The skins of deer, bear, 
stags, beavers, and squirrel are not an indifferent article among the 
products of the forests, and the industry which procures them is so 
simple that one can place this among the natural products. 

I do not speak here of mines and quarries, although America con- 
tains an abundance of this kind of wealth which is already in many 
places in full exploitation and in which doubtless there remains impor- 
tant discoveries to be made. But envisaging land speculations only 
from the point of view of increases which the growth of population 
and wealth promises to this sort of property it is not my subject to 
consider chances on which the land speculator has no right to count. 
Those who wish to seek a fortune in that particular path will not need 
to purchase an extensive surface, a small number of acres chosen for 
the purpose will suffice, and steep mountains, sterile rocks are probably 
the object of their preference. They will commence by making sure 
of the existence of precious minerals before acquiring the soil which 
contains them. The speculator in lands, far from counting on these 
extraordinary discoveries, avoids with fear locations which ordinarily 
contain them and which are scarcely compatible with fertility. 

One can understand that the first settlements, having been formed 
on the sea coast and extending along the large rivers, gradually have 
reached the interior of the country. But the progress of the popula- 
tion has not always been determined exactly by proximity. Remark- 
ably fertile lands, good locations, navigable waters, or roads opened 
by the state have often gained preference for more distant settlements 
over those which have no other advantage than that of being con- 
tiguous to other habitations. The efforts and advances of owners 
of certain sections of unsettled lands often have attracted settlers there 
while other nearer lands remain deserted and lifeless, but these settle- 
ments buried in the woods always are connected with the body of the 
population by some more or less easy communication. The principal 
need of men is to be able to meet to exchange their products, to assist 
each other according to their mutual interests, so the intervals soon 
fill with inhabitants who profit by the double neighborhood and the 
continual passage which is the consequence. 


Property titles 


The property titles of individuals who buy and possess lands in 
the United States are derived directly or indirectly from the state 
where the lands are located or from the federal government. It is 
always the public power which possessed it first. It is this power 
which succeeded the Indians, the original owners of these vast terri- 
tories, and which dispossessed them of it, either by virtue of treaties 
of peace or by purchases made by individuals from the Indians and 
recognized and confirmed by the state. But these transactions be- 
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tween individuals and the Indian nations are permitted no longer. 
The laws of the United States forbid them because, too often 
founded on bad faith, they ended in violence. Public safety was 
compromised and the state exposed to being drawn into wars by 
the increasing individual hostilities which resulted. The public 
power, either the United States or the separate states, resells to 
individuals when it judges suitable the new lands which it has pur- 
chased for that purpose. These sales are announced by a law of 
the legislature which orders the opening of a land office and deter- 
mines the conditions to which the purchasers shall be subject. 
These present themselves at the land office, pay the price of the 
number of acres which they propose to buy, and obtain an order to 
the state surveyors to survey in favor of the bearer of this order, 
or warrant, the number of acres for which he has paid, to be taken 
from the lands opened for sale by the state. Furnished with this 
order the purchaser has a survey made at his expense of the number 
of holdings which should come to him and for this he tries to choose 
in the vacant lands open for sale the best lands and those most 
advantageously located. The oldest warrants obtain the preference 
in case of competition among the purchasers for the survey of the 
same land. The survey made and the boundaries designated with 
the most permanent markings possible in a country of forests, the 
surveyor makes a report, draws a map of the lands which he has 
surveyed and deposits the whole in the land office where there is 
issued then in favor of the purchaser a definitive title which desig- 
nates clearly and without question the limits of his property. 

These regulations are the same in all the states of the union ex- 
cept for slight differences in the details. But there are very im- 
portant differences in the regularity with which these regulations 
are executed and one can realize that the laxity in this matter leads 
to confusion in the properties. If the surveys overlap, if the land 
officers do not perceive these errors when the reports are brought 
to them, and if they do not check the boundaries of all the proper- 
ties which they alienate, the same space may be possessed by several 
holders. It may be subdivided before the error is perceived with 
the result that it may become inextricable before anyone thinks of 
remedying it. The land offices of the central states are kept with 
great regularity and it is one of the advantages which gives to the 
lands of these states such a marked superiority. The southern 
states are remarkable on the contrary for the extreme confusion of 
their land offices and the consequent uncertainty of the properties 
whose original titles are deposited there. The conflicting surveys 
and the resulting sale to several persons of the same property are 
monstrosities which happen every day in Virginia, Kentucky, the 
two Carolinas, and Georgia. But there is no such thing in the states 
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of Pennsylvania, New York, and Massachusetts. It is a danger 
from which one always is secure in these states when one buys from 
a well-known proprietor who has sufficient property to guarantee 
what he sells. 

Such is the manner in which property titles are now transmitted 
from the state to individuals. Before the Revolution the crown of 
England made large concessions in several states. ‘They have been 
perpetuated in the families or have been alienated by those who ob- 
tained them. Likewise William Penn and his successors were pro- 
prietors of all the country which then formed Pennsylvania and 
they have made a great number of sales and alienations. But these 
facts are more a confirmation of my principle than a derogation. 
In effect before the Revolution the crown of England was the su- 
preme public power. The government of Pennsylvania, being a 
proprietary government of the soil, the alienations all derived from 
the supreme magistrate who represented the sovereignty of the 
state. So it is clear that the lands of America were all public prop 
erty before passing from the hands of the state into those of the 
subjects and that is why they are allodial property held in fee 
simple. 


Investment of money by speculation in unsettled lands 


The details contained in the two preceding articles should have given 
an initial idea of what the unsettled lands in America are, considered 
in themselves and as they strike the eyes of the traveler who has the 
courage to bury himself to become acquainted with them. There he 
sees (nature rough and wild, forests as old as the world, the remains 
of plants and trees that died of old age on the soil which produced them 
without cultivation, others that grew to succeed them and will perish 
like them when they have attained maturity, thick mosses, woodbine 
which often opposed our passage, streams of water of all types and 
sizes Whose course is often obstructed by falling trees, the banks of 
creeks and rivers carpeted with fresh and vigorous verdure often 
adorned with an infinite number of flowers, sometimes great spaces 
of natural meadows, in other places traces of old storms which over- 
turned all the trees in their passage and cut straight swaths which 
attest the astonishing power of these terrible phenomena. If one of 
these “wind falls” exposed the summit of an eminence, the eye strays 
over the plain and the valley to the hills which close the visual horizon. 
The waving summits of the trees, the undulations of the ground, and 
the immensity of space make the forest resemble the waves of the sea. 
But the mind’s eye involuntarily exerts itself to place in this expanse 
cities, villages, and hamlets. It permits the forests to remain on the 
summits of the mountains, it covers the hills with harvests and sees 
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flocks feeding in the pastures in the valley. The imagination which 
created these pictures is not a romantic fantasy, it is an accurate and 
rersonable prediction. It is the memory of the past which reasons by 
analogy on the future, which is not far and which is realized in part 
every day. Such a spot only a century ago was the place where Mr. 
Penn and two thousand expatriates laid the foundations of Philadel- 
phia, where 80,000 inhabitants display today all the refinements of 
luxury and all the development of industry. Such was the land only 
forty years ago where the pretty city of Bethlehem today causes admi- 
ration for its solidity and the neatness of its buildings, the simple, 
gentle, and industrious habits of its inhabitants, the ingenious activity 
of their industry, and the amazing fertility of its land. The city of 
Baltimore only twelve years ago, after the peace of 1783, was only a 
fishing village on the seashore. Today it would be reputed a city of 
second rank in England and the large houses, solid and elegant, which 
rise on all sides at once, dispute the land with the trees of the forest 
whose stumps have not had time to disappear. One cannot go far in 
any direction from the great maritime cities without learning with 
astonishment that these smiling towns, these fertile fields which you 
admire were an uninhabited forest ten years ago, five years ago, two 
years ago. Why should not this idea follow you when you reach the 
wilds? It is not an error of your imagination that makes you antici- 
pate the spectacle of the same metamorphosis; the same causes which 
have produced these effects which amaze you still operate and operate 
with growing and redoubled force. The population, which swells 
to a torrent, spreads out and inundates the land which necessarily 
should receive it. It is the force of nature, the irresistible march of 
events that guarantees the accomplishment of this infallible 
prediction.) *° 

One would have to be blind not to be struck with that thought at 
the sight of uncultivated lands in America. Since one arrives there 
only by passing through a country which yesterday was in the same 
state, it is with the eyes, with all the senses at the same time that this 
truth of experience penetrates one’s consciousness. You look ahead 
and assign the day when the population will come to animate this now 
inert mass of lands. 

It is not surprising therefore that Americans have conceived the 
idea of land speculations, it would be impossible for the luminous facts 
on which they are based not to strike them. 

I have succeeded poorly in presenting the general ideas which it was 
necessary to inculcate first if the difference has not been realized be- 
tween uncultivated lands in the United States and the portions of 
untouched Jands encountered in the states of Europe which have 
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reached their final degree of population. The lands of Bordeaux and 
Brittany in France and the sandy plains of Holland have been left 
uncultivated because it was thought that their ungrateful soil would 
cost more to put in use than it would be worth to the authors of the 
enterprise. It is not my place to examine here to what extent this 
opinion is true. It has in its favor at least a strong presumption since 
such has been the judgment of the inhabitants enlightened as to their 
personal interest. Other causes have retarded the partition and clear- 
ing of the common lands in England. But in America the inhabitants 
think and prove every day that their new lands can and should be 
settled, that settlement awaits only an increase in specie, which grows 
rapidly with the aid of the daily increase in the capital of the country 
and with its arrival from foreign countries. 

Uncultivated lands, considered from this point of view, are a mer- 
chandise useful for a capitalist to acquire in large quantities. This 
should promise advantages because sales are made daily, the demand 
is growing each day, and consumption is necessary. 

Engrossing such a merchandise is an operation without risks, for it 
cannot perish nor suffer waste and there is no expense in keeping it 
until the day of sale. These truths will become more appreciable as 
we enter into details on the facts and draw the conclusions. 

I reduce the idea of speculating in the uncultivated lands of America 
to that of envisaging them as a merchandise which has not reached 
its true value and which one can buy today with the certain hope of 
reselling with profit. The consumer of this merchandise is the Ameri- 
ean settler who buys a farm to clear it and make it produce crops. 
The capitalist who sells it to him is a retail merchant who possesses a 
more or less extensive storehouse of this commodity, attracts the con- 
sumer by the advantages, and prepares the commodity for his use. 
Above the retail merchant is placed the wholesale merchant, who by 
his capital sustains the price of the commodity until he decides to sell 
it to a retailer or become a retailer himself. The public power, which 
acquired this commodity first by purchases and treaties, has thrown 
the commodity on the market by sales to individuals. It suited it to 
do so to satisfy pressing needs without burdening a new population 
with taxes, and to deliver to individual industry properties always 
badly managed when they are on public account. There are then 
two ways of speculating in lands: buy en masse to retail oneself, or buy 
en masse to resell en masse to retailers. I shall examine separately 
these two operations. 

I shall begin by examining the speculation whose object is resale 
en masse because, being more simple, it comes to my mind first. Of 
all existing commercial operations there is none perhaps which requires 


less planning, or occasions less embarrassment. 
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Speculation in lands with the intention of reselling in large sections 


In all the large commercial centers where the multiplicity of business 
has introduced the division and subdivision of commercial operations 
there exists a class of capitalists who do not import merchandise them- 
selves, who do not receive consignments from outside, who re-export 
nothing to foreign countries, who retail nothing to consumers, but 
who wait with free capital for the moment when the market is en- 
cumbered by more commodities than can be absorbed by the funds of 
the merchants who have received them or by these who should retail 
them. Then they intervene and, profiting from the good prices caused 
by the momentary abundance, they prevent, nevertheless, too great 
a decline of prices and carry the commodity until the time when con- 
sumption has ended the congestion and has begun to create new 
demands. 

In this sort of operation they only need to know the quality of the 
commodity which they engross to judge of the value they can give for 
it and to appreciate the risks it runs, the losses it may suffer, the ex- 
penses of storing until the moment when it can return to circulation. 
This line of business is ordinarily that of old merchants who, having 
achieved their fortune, wish to employ it without risk, and prefer the 
certainty of investments to the boldness of speculations. They buy 
entire cargoes and resell them in large lots to those who divide them 
and assort them for the markets to which they should be distributed. 
This same operation takes place in the land business and there is no 
kind of business to which it can be adapted with fewer risks and more 
profit. In effect land thus put in storage in the hands of a capitalist 
is, of all existing kinds of property, that whose preservation is the 
surest, maintenance the easiest, and storage the least expensive. These 
advantages would suffice to assure preference for uncultivated lands. 
What will it be then if I prove that this kind of property, thus pre- 
served without effort, without care and without industry, increases 
solely from the effect of time and grows in value like a capital placed 
in a fund of accumulation at compound interest, with this difference 
that no such fund could maintain as high a rate of interest as that 
which is represented by the natural and progressive increase in the 
price of lands. 


Security, ete. 


One has only to compare landed property such as I have described 
with all other properties that can be acquired and preserved to be 
convinced of the eminent advantage as to security and solidity of 
investments in lands. 

Other real properties, such as property in cultivation, farms, or 
houses, can deteriorate from a host of accidents. If they are rented 
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the insolvency of the renter deprives you of your revenue. A farmer 
by his negligence or his illicit greed deteriorates your land, exhausts 
it and thus alters your capital. A tenant damages your houses in a 
thousand ways, fire may consume them as well as your farm build 
ings. Independent of these accidents you should count on the 
annual depreciation of your buildings, on the necessity of repairs, 
on considerable damages which may result from repairs too long de 
ferred, and finally after a certain period of time it is necessary to 
rebuild and thus again advance to the land a considerable capital with 
out which it remains unproductive. 

Investment in uncultivated lands has nothing of that sort to fear. 
No depreciation can affect its value, it cannot be touched by any 
accident. Since its annual produce is not separate from the capital, 
which annually grows in value but remains attached to and con- 
founded with it, it is as protected against reverses as the capital 
itself. It cannot be lost, it accumulates as an imperceptible but real 
operation which partakes of the immutability of the operations of 
nature of which it is a consequence. If we compare the speculation 
in uncultivated lands in regard to solidity with all other purchase of 
personal and movable properties, the difference is even greater in 
favor of lands, 

Sums of money loaned to individuals with a mortgage on landed 
properties are reputed in all countries to be the most solid of known 
investments. It is evident that this solidity is derived from the 
land which serves as a guarantee to the lender, but the land itself 
will be a property more solid than the money secured on it. In 
effect if the debtor remains inexact in the payments or deranged in 
his affairs, if he borrows to spend and not to make productive the 
funds lent to him, or if the speculations to which he appropriates 
them succeed poorly, the credit will not be lost, I admit, but how 
much expense and time will be necessary to recover it? How much 
will remain in the hands of the men of the law employed for its 
recovery? If the debtor is steady, industrious and happy in hits 
business, then he will not delay to repay you and he will place you in 
the same perplexity as to the new use which you should make of 
your capital, 

The same reasoning applies with greater force to government debts, 
which generally seem to be the favorite investment of European 
capitalists, attracted by habit, by the ease of purchase and transfer 
of titles of this debt and of converting them into money whenever 
instability and uncertainty bring them to it. 

sut on the question of solidity can one compare these investments 
with the possession of land? What terrible revolutions occur some- 
times in the finances of borrowing states? Where are the bonds of 
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the creditors of France now? Has she not succumbed under her 
debt and crushed in her fall all the properties confided to her? 

A system of public good faith, order and regularity doubtless 
presides in the administration of the finances of England, neverthe- 
less is it not a wise reflection for the capitalist who carries his money 
to this office, always open to borrow, to find out how many millions 
have been turned in already before depositing his offering there? 
He will find that, according to the table of the debt printed in 
April, 1793, the funded debt amounted at that time to £249,481,248, 
the annual interest to £10,218,564, and the unfunded debt amounted 
then to £13,545,529. Since that time the three years 93, 94, 95 have 
been three years of very expensive war. The government loans dur- 
ing these three years have been more than £60,000,000 and the un- 
funded debt necessarily will increase in an even higher proportion.” 
The resources of a state must be very extensive to command confi- 
dence with such an enormous debt. Also the second reflection which 
the prudent capitalist makes will be on the actual revenues of Great 
Britain drawn from the product of its taxes. That is the mortgage 
which composes his security. He will compare it with the extent 
of the engagements and what will he find? 

It is not within my subject to press this reasoning, nor to examin 
how since 1793 the revenues could have met ordinary expenditures, 
nor what should have been the influence of three years of war on 
the income from the taxes and on the national manufactures which 
furnish it. The truth is sufficiently clear that capital placed in pur- 
chases of indestructible and imperishable lands reposes with greater 
security than that poured into the immense abyss of the credit of 
borrowing nations. It is not always necessary to judge the solidity 
of debtor governments by the facility with which they are able to fill 
their loans, nor even by the rate of interest at which they succeed in 
procuring credit. 

There are extraordinary and critical circumstances when fear can 
produce effects which one might take for those of confidence. When 
the capitalists already heavily engaged in the affairs of a nation feel 
the imperious necessity of sustaining its finances and saving them 
from an alarming crisis, when they believe themselves obliged to risk 
the rest of their fortunes to protect what they have already confided, 
it is not a reason for men who have no such motives to adopt the same 
calculations, and the counsel of prudence may be different according 
to the various positions of those to whom they are addressed. 

If there is a national debt whose solidity approaches by many cir- 
cumstances the solidity of acquisitions of lands in the United States, 


1 Talleyrand’s note: In May, 1796, after the second loan, the debt amounted to 
£330,000,000, the interest to £13,730,000 including £115,000 interest on the imperial loan, 
£230,000 imperial annuities. 
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it is the debt of these same States. Its smallness, the principles of 
public good faith on which it is founded, the smallness of the expenses 
of this economical government, the many means of amelioration of 
which its revenues are susceptible, all combine to invite lenders and 
motivate their confidence. Nevertheless if one compares these motives 
of security with those inspired by uncultivated lands, the comparison 
will be much in favor of the latter. At least that is what the Ameri- 
cans themselves appear to think. The greatest part of the national 
debt has been in their hands and almost all of those who possessed it 
have sold it to put their capital in the purchase of lands. One should 
not scorn this example given by the capitalists of the country, one 
should not consider them poor judges of their interest nor of the 
solidity of the uses for funds which their native land offers. If they 
have withdrawn from the public funds to enter into lands, if espe- 
cially the richest and most prudent have given this example, let us 
believe that they have not acted without motives. ‘They have been 
influenced, as I shall show hereafter, by the attraction of a great 
profit, but they have also envisaged the advantage of a more unalter- 
able security. In fact, what is the basis of the American funds? 
What is the security for the payment of interest and the reimburse- 
ment of the capital? Thetax revenues. Four fifths of these taxes come 
from the proceeds of the customs, these customs depend on external 
commerce, On importation and exportation, commerce depends on 
peace, and every war with a maritime power of Europe would derange 
this chain. Even the shares of the Bank of the United States, stock 
which is associated with the American loans in foreign markets, would 
suffer equally from the effect of war, for of the ten millions of dollars 
which compose the original capital of this bank eight consist of public 
funds in the 3 and 6% Americans. Such a large proportion makes 
the stock of the Bank of the United States share in the blows struck 
at the public funds themselves. It could not fail to suffer a great 
deal if some derangement in the public revenues brought disfavor to 
the debt. Lands, on the contrary, would lose none of their real and 
intrinsic value founded on the needs of the growing population; the 
suspension of shipping would even turn back hands toward farming 
and would bring more settlers to new clearings. 

These reflections have not escaped Americans and, without forming 
an opinion disadvantageous to their public debt, they prefer invest- 
ments in land as the last word in security and solidity. A final 
reflection will complete the proof. 

Of all the scourges which rapidly destroy great properties there is 
none more active, more devouring, nor of greater extent than revolu- 
tions, and it is with reason that all men who are friends of the social 
order and are interested in its maintenance fear these political con- 
vulsions as much as hurricanes and earthquakes. A single form of 
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property resists this trial and emerges victorious not only without 
losing anything of great value, but without having delayed the prog- 
ress of its natural increases in value. That is uncultivated lands in 
America. While commerce was interrupted, settled lands depreciat- 
ing from lack of cultivation, buildings the prey of fire, movables and 
animals given over to pillage, bonds of state loans depreciating and 
disappearing in the hands of the lender, uncultivated lands which 
could not deteriorate passed through without alteration the general 
crisis and received from time and the effects of the revolution an 
increase in price which their owners scarcely suspected. All that 
was necessary was to keep the title, if it was destroyed in the hands 
of the individual owner it could be recovered in the registers of the 
state or in the public offices where transfers of property are recorded. 

It is a new advantage of this property that it preserves itself and 
that it exacts absolutely no expense and no supervision. When the 
boundaries of the uncultivated property have been once well recog- 
nized and designated in a deed in proper form, the law itself stands 
guard for the owner. Large-scale enterprises are so easy to recognize 
and prove that bad faith dare not attack. As for the little enterprises 
of some inhabitants who, without the right and without title, place 
their cabins and their clearings on land whose owner they do not know, 
this event, which is not rare, is to be considered more as an advantage 
than as a loss for the property. The sacrifice of some acres is com- 
pensated by the value which the first settlers add to the rest of the 
soil on which they settle and it is rare that the first occupants refuse 
peremptorily to recognize their precarious possession and to validate 
it by a payment when they are required to. 

The only expense of preservation which could be attached to the 
possession of uncultivated lands would be the payment of taxes which 
might be levied on this kind of property. But it must be observed 
that the United States, that is the general government, levies no taxes 
on lands and, according to the constitution, levies no kind of direct tax 
on properties or persons. Its revenues are derived from the customs 
duties collected at the entrance and departure of merchandise, from 
an excise tax on liquors distilled in the country, from the proceeds of 
the post office, from funds placed in shares of the Bank of the United 
States, from taxes on the manufacture of tobacco, on sugar refineries, 
on stage coaches, on licenses of taverns and auction sales. These dif- 
ferent sources of income give a revenue which exceeds the fixed and 
regular expenses by about a million dollars and which increases every 


day by the increase of commerce and consumption. 

It is not to be feared therefore that the United States will tax any 
kind of land. Cultivated or uncultivated, it can be taxed only by the 
individual states to meet their separate and internal expenses. That 
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is what has happened already in the states of New England, but this 
tax is scarcely perceptible. It is included in the total sum of taxes 
imposed on all the assets of the owner, which the assessors estimate 
approximately, but which in fact is always far from the truth. Un- 
cultivated lands are evaluated in this general assessment far below 
their proportionate value and the sum total of assets, being always 
fixed far lower than they are, the result is that the tax on lands is al- 
most imperceptible. In effect only very light taxes are needed by 
states which have almost no public expenses, where the public officers 
are paid with a truly republican modesty, where there is no navy, nor 
army, nor pensions, nor civil lists, nor luxury, nor buildings, nor 
extravagances of any sort. 

Again this tax on uncultivated lands is peculiar to the four states of 
New England—Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire. 

The great central states, such as the state of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, have no such tax. Landed property there is free from any sort 
of contribution to the state. The estates pay some minor rents for the 
upkeep of roads and other minor municipal expenses, but since there 
is no municipality before the land is settled the uncultivated lands in 
these states pay nothing. It is one of the advantages which makes 
them sought in preference. 

I shall treat at greater length in a special memoir the lands of Penn- 
sylvania and the reasons why an acquisition of lands in this state is 
more advantageous than in any other. The absence of taxes will be 
one of the motives on which I shall insist. I shall show by the exam- 
ination of the finances of this state that it is not probable that any 
taxes on lands will be introduced there and I shall then explain how 
there are individual lands which would be exempt from these taxes 
even in case a general law of Pennsylvania subjected all other lands 
in Pennsylvania to some contribution. 

It is certain that no property offers its possessor motives of security 
equal to those which accompany the ownership of uncultivated land in 
the United States. It is an asset which no accident can deteriorate 
and which has nothing to fear either from sudden revolutions of 
nature or from politics, or from the daily and gradual depreciation 
of which all other sorts of property are susceptible. For even gold 
hidden in an impenetrable vault is not as solid an asset, for the value 
of metals depreciates as a result of time and every day they command 
less labor and buy fewer commodities. It remains for me to show 
that assets in land, far from depreciating thus, gain in price every 
day because they become more valuable and more rare, so that in regard 
to increase in value the lands will appear not less superior to other 
properties than in regard to security and solidity. 
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Increase in value 


The man who speculates in uncultivated lands should not expect to 
enjoy an income, therefore he should apply to this use only that part 
of his capital which he does not destine for his annual needs and on 
which he has, at least for a time, no other view than the project of 
keeping and increasing it. This project cannot be better accomplished 
than by a judicious purchase of lands in America, because the natural 
increase in the value of lands in the United States is so considerable 
and so regular that any capital placed in lands for a certain period 
of time will be found to have produced a profit of which no other 
investment can give the equivalent. In effect, if we examine what 
were the prices of uncultivated lands ten years ago in the United 
States and if we consider what is the present price of these same 
lands today, we shall notice first that of these lands some have been 
settled in the ten years and cultivated, others are still in the wild state 
where they were then. Of those that remain uncultivated there are 
none that have not tripled in value in this period of ten years, that is 
to say that cannot be resold today at a profit of 200% above what they 
cost then. As for those that have been settled and cultivated in this 
space of ten years, they have increased in value in the proportion of 
5, 10, 20 and perhaps 100, according to the length of time they have 
been cultivated. But it does not enter into my plan to take them into 
consideration now. I shall examine this kind of increase when I 
treat of the method of accelerating the increase in the price of lands 
by forming settlements to resell them at retail. I consider now only 
their increase in the hands of capitalists who only preserve and sell in 
large sections without taking any trouble, profiting from the natural 
increase in the price of the merchandise. For I say that in that 
hypothesis, which doubtless is the least favorable of all, there is no 
uncultivated part of America (excepting the rocks and sterile sands) 
which, bought ten years ago, kept uncultivated and resold, will not 
return today three capitals to its first purchaser. This enormous 
increase is not a presumed value founded simply on estimates, it is 
an effective and realized value, for there are in America very few 
extensive properties of uncultivated lands that have remained for ten 
years in the hands of the same owner. Most have circulated in 
quantities or have been subdivided in the hands of several successive 
purchasers and at each transfer they have realized successively great 
profits, which added together would give in no case less than 200% 
profit above the original price. 

The causes of this enormous increase are easy to determine, they all 
are acting constantly, their effect cannot be stopped, they will increase 
progressively in the natural course until the surface of the United 
States is cleared and the population has attained that level which 
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itself stops the progress and makes the surplus of succeeding genera- 
tions take a different direction. 

Let us examine these causes separately and assure ourselves of their 
existence. 

The inhabitants of the United States form a people essentially 
agricultural. The cultivation of land is the means of subsistence that 
employs incomparably the greatest number of families. In some 
states which appear to be given over to commerce more than the others, 
such as the states of New York and Pennsylvania, one can believe 
that about two-tenths of the population live by another labor than 
that of farming, which employs the other eight-tenths, but since in 
other states the proportion of farmers to other inhabitants is 19 to 1, one 
can form an average from these two extremes and consider that nine- 
tenths of the population is given to the cultivation of the land. It is 
the result of the most carefully gathered observations. So in consid- 
ering that the present population is 4,000,000 according to the last 
census, this population includes 3,600,000 individuals who are farmers. 
But these 4,000,000 souls increase at least 5% per year. That is how 
Dr. Franklin figured the increase of the population and all other caleu- 
lations that have been made since tend to prove that his figure is too 
small and that the population doubles in Jess than 20 years. Some fix 
the period in which it doubles at 15 years. But in adopting the lowest 
estimate it follows that at the end of twenty years it is necessary to find 
employment for 4,000,000 more, of whom 3,600,000 should carry their 
labors into agriculture. ‘This is equal to an annual increase of 200,000 
of which agriculture should occupy 180,000. This speculation is con- 
firmed perfectly in practice. In each agricultural family when the 
young people have reached the age of independence, that is to say when 
they have acquired a robust enough body and enough knowledge of 
agricultural work to have no further need of their parents, they leave 
the farm on which they have lived and go to settle on new land not 
yet cleared which they exploit. Some decide on this colonization 
before their marriage, a greater number wait until they have a com- 
panion and the needs of their growing family force them to this 
resolution, and one can count with certainty that each individual, the 
head of a family, occupies and will occupy a farm of an average extent 
of 150 acres. There is no difficulty in procuring it, one need only wish 
it and travel to one of the new settlements which extend progressively 
into the wilds. The land there always is offered to any man who 
wishes to undertake it and secure its fruits. The price demanded for 
the land is always such that it can be paid easily from the produce 
even of the first fruits drawn from its bosom. And the forms of 
payment always are agreed upon in such a manner as to give to the 
new settler all the facilities he may desire. The necessity of working 
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to pay the proprietor in a few years does not surprise the laborers 
who have been employed from birth in the most strenuous work. It is 
true then to say that to procure a farm it is sufficient to wish for it. 
So each one wishes for it and each year the lands that were unculti- 
vated become cultivated by the new enterprises of a host of new men 
who form innumerable settlements. An increase of 180,000 robust 
people, thrown each year by nature into an agricultural population, 
reclaims a farm of 150 acres for each male individual, which would 
make 90,000 farms. But supposing that with the progress of the art 
of cultivation more labor can subsist on a piece of land without being 
obliged to spread so much to new settlements, and that the price of 
uncultivated lands, which is beginning to rise in all parts of the 
United States, renders purchase a little less possible or at least less 
attractive to a certain number of settlers, and finally, wishing to 
extenuate as much as possible all the suppositions favorable to the 
increase in the price of lands in order to leave to the facts so reduced 
all their force and to the consequences all the weight which they 
deserve, I shall suppose that of the 90,000 male individuals who arrive 
each year at the age of establishing a settlement there will be only one 
tenth who will move to new lands. Those who know America are well 
aware that I subtract from the truth in reducing to this proportion 
the new establishments. In this supposition 9,000 farms of 150 acres 
will be purchased each year, that is to say that there will be each year 
1,350,000 acres taken up by the needs of real consumption and drawn 
from the hands of the great owner speculators to pass into those of the 
farmer settler. In ten years this will give 13,500,000 acres, and in 
twenty years 27,000,000, and one should not forget that this result is 
reached only from the minimum suppositions which, as such, will be 
accused of inexactness by all the men informed on the state of the 
country, its habits, and the inclinations of the inhabitants. 

It is easy to see at first glance that such a large and assured annual 
retail market should gradually raise the price of the merchandise in the 
hands of those who possess it, but to leave nothing to uncertainty and 
to give to the figures of this speculation the degree of precision to 
which they are susceptible, I am going to examine how much that 
annual increase will be and it will be seen that it is in a proportion of 
which no other investment gives any idea. In the elements of these 
figures I shall follow the method which I have imposed on myself 
already, that is I shall reduce greatly all the facts which are in favor 
of the speculation so that the result will be not what it is possible that 
it may procure in effective proceeds, but what it is impossible for it 


not to exceed. 

To arrive at this we must see what will be the average price of lands 
in the United States when there are no more wilds and when the total 
mass of uncultivated areas is divided into farms destined for cultiva- 
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tion. Then I shall show how long it will take for America to reach 
that period and, dividing the amount of the increase by the number 
of years required to reach it, I shall have the average of the annual 
increases which can be achieved at any period. 

It is easy to learn what will be the average price of lands in America 
when all the surface of the country is inhabited by considering the 
average price of lands in the states of Europe where there are no more 
wastes, as in France and in England. This method is the only reason- 
able one, for if one wishes to take as a basis the average price of lands 
actually cultivated in America one could only fall into error. In effect 
this average price is today affected by the great competition of lands 
which remain to be settled, as there is certainly more profit in buying 
a new piece of land and clearing it than in buying land which has 
received already all its improvements. All those who are capable of 
such an enterprise prefer new lands. So the settled lands are less in 
demand than they would be without this competition and are main- 
tained at a price much below their real value, except the lands near 
the large cities or those situated in certain individual counties whose 
inhabitants, having come from certain parts of Europe, do not share 
the general taste of Americans for migration. In these particular 
places the value of the land is equal to that of the most privileged parts 
of Europe. Thus in the environs of New York and Philadelphia and 
in some counties of the state of New York and Pennsylvania, such as 
the environs of Reading and Lancaster, the good parts of Long Island, 
and the banks of the Mohawk, an acre of land is sold as high and higher 
perhaps than in the environs of London and Paris or in the better 
parts of the European states of which these cities are the capitols. 
The reason is that these lands are in demand by a class of men who 
cannot turn their attention toward the new lands and who conse- 
quently are not influenced by the cheapness of new lands. Thus it 
is clear that when there is no more land for sale all will have at least 
the same average price that the lands of France and England have 
now. This price is fixed by the most moderate political economists at 
14 pounds sterling or a little more than 62 dollars. Arthur Young ” 
estimates the English acre in France at 20 pounds sterling and in 
England at 20 pounds 5 shillings sterling, which is 88 to 89 dollars. 

Several circumstances might even lead one to suppose that lands in 
America will rise to a higher value, for the country where real prop- 
erty is the least taxed, that where it gives the most consideration, that 
where it is best protected both by the government and by the force of 
public opinion, and finally that where all commodities produced by 
the land obtain the best price, and where they have the easiest and 
most advantageous outlet for their consumption is without contra- 


7 Author of Travels in France in 1787, 1788, and 1789 and authority on agriculture. 
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diction that which should hope to see the price of its lands main- 
tained the best. No country levies and has need to levy less taxes on 
property—the small expenses of the government and the moderate 
interest of a debt, which is being reduced every day by well-assured 
reimbursements, are met out of the revenue from the customs, while 
these customs themselves increase each year with the growth of pop- 
ulation and external commerce. The West Indies offer to the surplus 
American goods a regular market at advantageous prices and the 
divisions of Europe, in which the Americans happily cannot take part, 
promise them frequently the privilege of neutrality. As for the re- 
spect due to property, no people appear to feel more that the distinc- 
tion of wealth should be a title to public confidence because those who 
possess great property are strongly interested in the stability of the 
peace of the country and the strength of the government. So every- 
thing authorizes one to believe that the price of lands in America will 
surpass some day prices in Europe. However we shall reason as if 
it would never rise to the same level and we shall consider the average 
price in Europe as 62 dollars per acre, that is to say only three-fourths 
of the valuation of Arthur Young, taking always as a basis the lowest 
figures. 

At what period will the American acre reach that price? Or how 
many years will it take for the whole country to be peopled like the 
countries where this value is the average price ? 

The extent of the United States compared to that of France is 
about 26 to 9. In fact the territories ceded to the United States by 
the treaty with Great Britain concluded in 1783 comprise, according 
to the figures of Thomas Hutchins’s geography of Great Britain,” 
640,000,000 acres, from which must be deducted 51,000,000 acres for 
bays, lakes, and rivers. Of this immense territory, the rights or 
claims to which England transferred to the United States, there is 
a large portion occupied in fact and legitimately possessed by differ- 
ent Indian nations whose ownership is recognized and consecrated 
by their treaties with the United States, notably by the last treaty 
which concluded the war with some of these nations, a treaty con- 
cluded by General Wayne in the month of August, 1795. According 
to the boundaries recognized then, which are really the true boundaries 
of the United States, it is necessary to subtract from the land ceded by 
England 220,000,000 acres, less 22,000,000 which the treaty of 1795 
added to the territory of the United States, or 198,000,000 acres to be 
subtracted from 589,000,000, so it will be found that the territory of the 
United States includes 381,000,000 acres. 


73 This may refer to Thomas Hutchins, Topographical Description of Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and North Carolina (london, 1778), and published in French in Paris 
in 1781 by Le Rouge. 
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Mr. Necker in his work on the administration of finance gives the 
extent of France, as it was before the war, as 26,951 square leagues 
of 2,282, toises,’* which equals 131,222,295 English acres scuared[ sic]. 

For the population of the United States to be the same density as 
that of France, supposing the latter at 25 millions, that of the United 
States would have to be 72 million two hundred and some thousand. 

Supposing that this population, which today is 4,000,000, only 
doubles every 20 years, in 40 years it will be 16 millions, in 60 years 
32 millions, in 80 years 64 millions, and in 85 years it will reach the 
same density of population as France. 

According to this hypothesis, it will be in 85 years that the lands 
of America will reach the value of 62 dollars and, supposing that the 
good uncultivated lands are worth now 4 dollars, this increase would 
give 1450% profits in 85 years or an increase of 17% per year. 

This calculation, the most unfavorable of all those which can be 
made on the increase in the value of lands in the United States, 
presents as a minimum an invariable increase of 17% for each year, 
but it is easy to prove that this increase is infinitely higher in reality: 

(1) because the population grows more rapidly than 5% per year. 
Experience proves that it doubles in the United States in 15 years 
instead of 20 and if one follows this progressive step of doubling every 
15 years, one arrives at a population of 72 million souls in the space 
of 62 years, so the increase of 1450% would occur in 62 years, which 
gives about 2314% increase per year; 

(2) because the population of 25 million men for France is recog- 
nized as overpopulation relative to the condition of its cultivation 
and consequently should not be proposed as a model of the highest 
degree of prosperity possible; 

(3) because the value of lands is not only the result of the degree of 
population which a country reaches, it is composed also of the amount 
of capital which the country contains and of the quantity of real or 
fictitious signs representing capital. For the United States advances 
even more rapidly in this respect than in that of population. The 
present war in Europe, the neutrality which America has succeeded 
in preserving, the disasters of the West Indies, the needs of the Span- 
ish colonies in America have poured into the United States an immense 
quantity of specie which, turned entirely into the banks, authorizes 
them to circulate with safety vast issues of notes. This power of credit 
increases the energy of commerce, it seconds the spirit of enterprise 
which characterizes the American merchant, and the country grows 
thus not only from the metals which it has received but from all the 
credit which these metals can support, and from all the industry 
which these metals and this credit can put into activity. The value 


7™ A toise is about six feet. 
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of lands should react to this and rise more rapidly than if the popu- 
lation alone produced the growth. 

The figures which I have presented on the rise in price of lands to 
62 piasters when the United States is peopled to the same density as 
France give as a minimum an invariable increase of 2314% to the one 
who buys lands indiscriminately and without choice in any part of the 
territory of the Union, without examining whether he purchases in 
Georgia or in the province of Maine, at the 31st or 46th degree of 
latitude. But since there is no speculator who buys with this indif- 
ference, since it is easy to choose among the quality of lands which can 
be acquired those whose location, climate, and fertility attract the 
preference of the population, it is in this respect that the question 
must be examined, for the true point of view is to determine what ad- 
vantages it should promise to a purchaser endowed with an ordinary 
share of attention and prudence. We shall suppose that, keeping an 
equal distance from the burning sands of the southern states and from 
the long snows of those of the north, he makes purchases in the cen- 
tral states like the states of New York and Pennsylvania. These two 
states can serve as a mean better than any other. Several similarities 
make it possible to compare them—their extent and population are 
about the same, their clearings advance with the same rapidity and 
receive the same encouragement. The state of Pennsylvania has some 
particular advantages over that of New York without doubt, but this 
is not the moment to consider them, it is only a question of forming 
an average and of forming it from elements that are common to the 
two states. 

To leave even less to chance we shall not embrace in our calculations 
the amount of time necessary to populate the states of New York 
and Pennsylvania in the same density as France, and for the same rea- 
son we shall not extend the proposed speculation to the time when 
the lands will sell in these states at the average price of 62 dollars 
an acre. On the contrary we shall take figures so comparable that 
it is almost impossible for them to be deranged by an accident. In 
that way we shall examine only how much time will be required for 
all Pennsylvania and the state of New York to be divided into farms 
and settled as are now the central regions of these states, those which 
are neither on the sea coast and in the vicinity of the large cities, nor 
in the extremity of the settlements and on the edge of the wilds. This 
level of population is now, according to experience, about 191/; indi- 
viduals per square mile and in the counties where the population is 
at this point the average value of an acre of land is at least 5 pounds 
in the local currency or 131% dollars. 

It remains then to know at what period the whole surface of Pennsy]- 
vania and of the state of New York will have a population equal to 
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19 individuals per square mile for at that period the average price of 
all acres of land will be 1314 dollars. 

The growth of population in these two states should not be figured 
like that of the whole United States. For they are peopled not only 
by their own fecundity, but also they receive a large part of the sur- 
plus population of the other states of the Union where there are no 
more uncultivated lands. These states, included under the general 
denomination of New England, are those of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut and New Hampshire. They are located to the 
north and east of the central states, their population is sufficient com- 
pared to their fertility and their extent, their climate is less mild, their 
land less fertile and more difficult to cultivate than that of New York 
and Pennsylvania. Wheat grows only with difficulty and for that rea- 
son is not cultivated there, the winters are long and rigorous. That 
is why the inhabitants of these four states, in proportion as the popu- 
lation there grows each year, overflow abundantly and, according to 
the development which nature has always prescribed, they travel from 
north to south and go to settle in the regions where a milder sky invites 
them, where a richer soil offers a greater recompense to their labors. 
The population of these states in 1792 was 820,000 souls, I shall consider 
it at this level at the present time. The increase at 5% per year is 
41,000. Of these 41,000 new persons more than 30,000 each year emi- 
grate and leave their overpopulated and unfertile country for the 
states of New York and Pennsylvania. 

I shall not bring into the account the emigrants from Europe, al- 
though their number is more than two thousand per year and nearly 
all of them settle in the states of New York and Pennsylvania because 
they generally arrive in the ports of these states, but I do not wish 
to admit into my calculations this population which may be variable 
and which brings with it no capital and little more industry. 

By confining myself to the natural causes which cannot cease to 
operate it will be seen that the population of Pennsylvania and that 
of the state of New York should more than double in ten years. 

Pennsylvania and the state of New York each contain at present 
more than 400,000 souls according to the census made in 1791. Penn- 
sylvania contained then 434,713 souls, the state of New York contained 
in 1794, 422.396 inhabitants. I shall suppose only 400,000 in each state 
to avoid fractions and, for the same reason, I shall consider their 
territory as 44,000 square miles each, although Pennsylvania contains 
about 900 square miles more. 800,000 inhabitants spread over 88,000 
square miles amount to a little more than 9 and 14 per square mile, 
The problem to be solved is to know when the total population will be 
19 individuals per square mile. 
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Growth of Growth of | Increase pro- 
nt population | popul ition duced as Total 

population in natural by emigra- | result of this | 

course | tion | growth | 

l 800, 000 40, 000 | 30, 000 1, 500 | 

2 800, O00 40, 000 | 30, 000 | 3,000 | 

3 S00, 000 40, 000 30, 000 | 4, 500 | 

4 800, OOO 40, 000 | 30, OOO | 6, 000 | 
5 800, OOO 40, 000 30, 000 7, 500 

6 800, 000 | 40, 000 30, 000 9, OOO | 
7, 800, 000 40, OOO 30, 000 10, 500 
& 800, 000 40, 000 30, 000 12, 000 
9 800, 000 40, 000 30, 000 13, 500 
10 800, 000 40, COO 30, 000 15, OOO 
11 800, 000 40, 000 30, OOO 16, 500 
12 800, 000 40, 000 30, 000 1s, OOO 
13... 800, O00 40), 000 30, 000 19, 500 


| 
| 


This table shows that about eleven years suflice to double the popu- 
lation of these two states and that twelve years will be more than 
sufficient to cover all the surface with a population of 1914 per mile, 
which is, as we have seen, the average population of the counties 
placed in a middle location where the land sells at a price of 1314 
dollars. Thus in twelve years the average price of lands now unculti- 
vated in the states of New York and Pennsylvania cannot be less 
than 1314 dollars and one who buys them today at 4 dollars will have 
in the course of twelve years 214 capitals or 233% profit. 

The elements of this calculation are indubitable and, in whatever 
respect it is considered, it gives uniform results which mutually prove 
and sustain each other. In effect half of the surface of the states of 
New York and Pennsylvania now are inhabited and divided into 
farms on which cultivation is extended every day. There remains 
in these two states about 28 million acres to be settled and divided 
into farms, at 150 acres per farm, or about 186,666 farms remaining 
to be sold, so a demand for 16,969 farms in the two states is needed 
each year. We have found that the annual increase of their joint 
population cannot be less than 70 to 72,000, of which 30,000 are immi- 
grants who come precisely with the intention of clearing new lands 
and of creating new farms. Reducing this population by half to 
count only the males, they will take up each year 15,000 farms and 
will leave only 16 to 1,700 for the demand of natives of the states of 
New York and Pennsylvania whose natural increase is about 20,000 
males. 

To be convinced of the abundance of immigration by means of 
which Pennsylvania and the state of New York see their population 
double in ten or eleven years, it is necessary only to address any man 
who has been in America. He has seen each year the roads covered 
with families that are traveling all in the same direction and traveling 
from the east to the west seeking the new parts of the states of New 
York and Pennsylvania. But to astonish by a striking fact written 
for those who cannot consult the evidence of their eyes, we see by the 
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tables of population of Connecticut that the population of that state 
was only 130,611 inhabitants in 1756, it was 197,856 in 1774, an increase 
in population of only 11,294, that is to say 1,418 per year, and one 
cannot say that the fecundity of the species had diminished. But the 
emigrations had become necessary, the overpopulated country already 
turned over to its neighbors more than three-fourths of its annual 
increase. This emigration toward the states of the center has in- 
creased further since the peace of 1783 and it is easy to understand 
that the emigrants from the north and east would not go to the 
other extremity of the Union to seek an unhealthful country and 
excessive heat, but that they stop in the fertile and temperate parts 
of the states of New York and Pennsylvania. 

It is in that way that the population of these two states doubles so 
rapidly and that their uncultivated lands are being covered daily 
with new inhabitants. The necessary result is to raise in rapid pro- 
gression and maintain the price of all uncultivated lands in the hands 
of those who possess them and who, without care or worry, wait for 
their property to increase from the inevitable effects of time and by 
the irresistible course of nature. 

I have shown by figures in which I have weakened all the elements 
that the average rise in all still uncultivated properties in the whole 
United States cannot be below 17% per year. I have shown that in 
all the central states, where the population settles most often, the 
necessary rise in uncultivated lands is 19 to 20% per year, so that in 
twelve years one can always be sure of realizing 233% profit. These 
figures are incontestable but what is still more forceful than that is 
experience, for this experience is universal—there is no land pur- 
chased ten and twelve years ago in America, avoiding the sands and 
rocks, which has not given when it was resold, or for which the owner 
has not been offered, greater profits than those which are promised 
by my figures. ‘To exhaust all the examples of this fact one would 
have to cite all America. I shall limit myself to some facts which 
I shall choose as notable by reason of the extent of the properties on 
which they occurred and the knowledge which the public had of these 
sales, which I cite in a note at the end of this memoir.” 

One sees that these different examples of lands purchased as a 
speculation and resold at profit exceed the rate of annual increase 
which I have established on the basis of probability, but it should 
be observed: 

(1) that in these figures I have reduced all the elements which are 
in favor of the speculation in order to have a result which would be 
incontestable. One should not lose from sight that this result is 


” These notes were on pp. 215-20 of the notebook See p. 175 
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only a minimum and that the speculator will obtain probably greater 
advantages than those which my figures promise him, he cannot 
obtain less: 

(2) the figures of increase which I have presented suppose pur- 
chases made indifferently in any part of the states of New York 
and Pennsylvania. There is no doubt that less general figures would 
promise advantageous speculations to those who in these same states 
have enough intelligence to choose the best lands and the happiest 
locations. Tor all other things being equal it is certain that the 
population will be directed first by preference toward the best por- 
tions of the country, as much by reason of their location as of their 
fertility, and this population is the powerful lever which raises the 
price of lands. 

The one who knows enough to seize a good location will have the 
advantage over his competitors which always is possessed by the 
owner of a choice merchandise of the first quality. The demand will 
come to seek it from preference. He will lay down the law on prices 
and will sell when he wishes to sell, while a speculator who has been 
less able in his choice will profit from the increase of population only 
at the minimum rate of which I have established the bases. The 
first will see, as in the examples which I cite in my notes, his capital 
double, triple, increase tenfold in a few years and he will find always 
a constant demand and purchasers ready whenever he wishes to 
realize. The second should count only on an increase of capital of 
about 19 to 20% per year. 

What I have just explained shows that investments in uncultivated 
lands in America operate in favor of the one who thus employs his 
funds in the same manner that a savings bank operates. The char- 
acteristic feature of these banks consists in receiving a sum of 
money without paying the interest but returning the accumulation 
to the owner at the end of a certain number of years, giving him the 
benefit of the capital increase which the interest on his money is 
supposed to be able to give him if this interest were invested each 
year in such manner as to form a new capital producing interest. 
These banks are founded on the plan natural to some men to produce 
with a given sum a considerable capital by the single economy of 
giving up the enjoyment of the interest during a certain number of 
years. I say that all men who adopt this idea and who wish to 
enlarge any capital by the accumulation of the interest will fulfill 
their object infinitely better by buying uncultivated lands in America 
than by placing their funds in the Bank of Hamburg or in any other 
bank of the same sort. They will find in the lands unquestionable 
solidity and a more rapid increase, since we have seen that the 
land cannot render less than 233% profit in twelve years and in 
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fact habitually renders much more, while the savings banks do not 
agree to render the capital doubled or 100°% in thirteen years. And 
the difference in security is immense for, independent of the vicissi- 
tudes of which a bank is always susceptible and of which uncultivated 
land is, as I have shown, necessarily exempt, it is clear that if the 
accumulation of a considerable sum remains during a great number 
of years in the hands of the bank, it will end by creating a debt 
so immense that it frightens the imagination and one is justly 
alarmed over the existence of the means of paying such a large sum. 
Instead of which the much quicker profits which the land produces 
being paid with the crops which it produces, there is in the country 
an increase of real wealth which spreads and increases every year 
in the same proportion as the price of your land rises. This rise 
is itself the effect of the clearings which have been made around 
you. It is from the heart of the land that the money comes that 
pays for the land, which returns to you millions of bushels of grain 
that were not harvested a few years ago and are harvested today. 
This is the true wealth which comes from the clearings and which 
comes to beg you to turn over to industry new acres in order that, 
rendered fertile, their product will serve for more new purchases. 
This real increase of wealth is the effect of a continual increase 
in population, which, acting in its turn as a cause, renders the popu- 
lation more rapid and increases the number of industrious hands, 
provides the security of the one who places his money for accumula- 
tion in the land business. His hopes, far from leading to chimerical 
ideas of profit, are based on facts whose progress is uniform and 
whose consequences are necessary. He knows that the merchandise 
which he engrosses has a daily market while the quantity of the 
merchandise is limited and does not grow and, having no expenses 
to support nor risks to fear in keeping it, he calculates at leisure the 
increase in the value which time alone brings each year to his prop- 
erty. At whatever distance from him it is located he is nonetheless 
certain that it grows from natural causes. He has nothing to do, 
nothing to supervise, and from the center of Europe he can possess 
uncultivated lands with as much advantage as the American who lives 
on the spot. What advantage does he not have in possessing a prop- 
erty of this nature, which grows so rapidly without risks and with- 
out care, while all others are so difficult to keep and exact so much 
attention merely to avoid losses. It has been said often among cap- 
italists that it is more difficult to keep a fortune than to acquire it. 
American lands answer to this difficulty. They provide a means of 
keeping the largest fortune without risk and even increasing it rap- 
idly without trouble and by means which reason and experience agree 


in indicating. 
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I have shown that the mere progress of nature and the action 
of time suffices to double in a few years and more than triple in twelve 
years a capital placed indifferently on all cultivable lands in the 
central states of the United States, such as New York and Penn- 
sylvania. But if one adds to these natural means the wisdom of a 
good choice and the industry of forming settlements oneself, the pro- 
ceeds will be incomparably greater and more rapid. I have com- 
pared the one who buys lands to resell them in large sections to a 
merchant who, in a market encumbered for the moment with mer- 
chandise, speculates on the temporary decline in price and, buying 
at a low price, counts with reason on consumption and on the demands 
which it will produce to raise in his hands the value of objects which 
he stores. Now I shall compare the one who buys to make settle- 
ments to the merchant who, having engrossed the merchandise when 
the price was low, knows where to find the demand and how to 
attract consumers and combine for himself the double profit of the 
great speculation and the sale at retail. 

His successes are based on the same causes which I have developed 
in the preceding chapter—the natural growth of population and the 
emigration of inhabitants from the northern states, who constantly 
move toward the central states, attracted by their fertility and cli- 
mate, and by habit, more powerful even than the other motives. It 
is only a question of opening channels for this overflow of popula- 
tion which tends with effort to cover new lands. He who best pre- 
pares his land to profit by circumstances is sure to receive the first 
benefits. This overflow will end, as we have seen, by covering all in 
a few years, but it will cover first the land of the ablest and most 
industrious. In effect the emigrant who leaves Connecticut or the 
state of Massachusetts to go in search of lands to the extremity of 
Pennsylvania is indifferent as to the precise point where he will 
make his settlement. Between thousands of situations which are 
unknown or strange to him there is no choice and all that he pro- 
poses to do is to leave a country where he has no prospect of fortune 
to go to seek one where the most abundant recompense cannot fail 
to repay his labor. What he least seeks to learn is the price he will 
have to pay for the land which he seeks at such a great distance. 
For he knows well that he will never pay for it except with its own 
crops. His acquisition always is made on credit and whatever are 
the resources of this emigrant he employs them rather to raise his 
standard of living, to increase his farming equipment, than to pay 
in cash the price of the farm which he acquires. He is assured always 
of obtaining a term of several years for the payment on the security 
of the land itself and on the improvements which his presence and 
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his labors add to it every day. What is it then that will determine 
the choice of this emigrant? What are the attractions which will make 
him settle on one piece of land rather than on another? The replies 
to this question will include all the art of making new settlements. 

The object of this art is to accelerate the population growth of a 
section which one possesses by directing the flow of emigrants toward 
this land. This art is like all others a collection of precepts indi- 
cated by reflection and especially consecrated by experience which has 
proved its success. It has been carried to great perfection in Amer- 
ica because experiments have been repeated a great number of times 
and tried in many different manners until a method was found 
which never fails to succeed when it is followed attentively and when 
one has the necessary means at hand. 

This art of forming settlements consists of two parts: (1) acquir- 
ing land which offers natural advantages to the settlers one wishes 
to attract, (2) adding to the natural advantages of the land artificial 
aid suitable to attract and encourage new settlers. I shall run over 
rapidly these two divisions of the art of settling lands. I need give 
only an idea of it in order to show how with industry one can accel- 
erate the return and doubling of funds which have been placed in 
uncultivated lands. I reserve greater details for those who, having 
acquired lands, really would wish to engage in forming settlements. 
It is sufficient for me to prove here that it is impossible to conceive 
a kind of speculation which gives more rapid, more sure, more 
unlimited and especially more satisfying profits, for they are inti- 
mately bound up with the happiness of a host of interesting beings 
and with public prosperity. 

(1) One can conceive easily that the first natural advantage which 
it is necessary to secure is fertility. This proposition requires no de- 
velopment. But it is well to observe that, as fertility has compara- 
tive degrees, it can happen that a combination of natural or artificial 
circumstances may remove the balance from the unique advantage 
of the greatest fertility and cause ground of second quality to be 
peopled many years before another piece, whose soil is more notably 
fertile but lacking in other advantages. 

(2) Healthfulness is a quality which the enterprising spirit of 
American emigrants leads them to neglect too often. The attraction 
of excessive fertility sometimes makes them brave locations exposed 
to intermittent fevers and other maladies. And in spite of a thou- 
sand frightful examples each newcomer flatters himself he will 
escape the general scourge or triumph over it easily. But the 
thoughtful speculator and especially the humane speculator will avoid 
such locations; one attracts settlers there only when he has the cer- 
tainty that their labors will change the nature of the air and will 
restore healthfulness. 
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(3) Ease of access. The chief need of those who plan to change 
the wilds by cultivation is to be able to reach the land which is 
to be cultivated, so nothing is more favorable to new settlements 
than the nearness of a river; the more easily navigable it is the 
more prompt is the success of the settlement. The first farms are 
placed on the very banks and then cultivation pushes farther and far- 
ther into the interior. For the settlers must be able to reach home, 
leave, and communicate with their neighbors, and all these prime 
needs are fulfilled with the aid of a river which carries ease of access 
and communications into the heart of the forest. When the more 
advanced settlements have surplus products to export, the river again 
offers the most extensive aid, it will raise the price of commodities 
by the facility of outlets, it will bring into the settlements all the 
necessary or agreeable articles which the already rich settlers are in 
a position to pay for and which by exciting the desires of others, will 
sharpen their industry. Next to the advantages of a river, the great- 
est is that of a road open to the public. Sometimes even the road 
is preferable to the river because it attracts more travel. A road 
running across good lands is equal to the discovery of buried treas- 
ure: it makes known situations that were not known, it renders ac- 
cessible what was the same as lost in the immensity of the forests, 
it determines the location of inns. Also one sees constantly that all 
roads which pierce through woods soon are lined with new settle- 
ments and Jands which would not have been thought of for ten years 
suddenly obtain the preference and, as though fertilized by the road 
which crosses them, they are covered with houses, orchards, harvests 
and plum trees. 

There are still other secondary natural advantages which belong 
rather to the details of settlements than to the general ideas which I 
present, such as the nearness of natural meadows which serve to feed 
the animals, the abundance of fish, game, wild fruits, etc. 

I turn to the artificial advantages which an informed speculator 
knows enough to procure for the settlers which he attracts—it is to 
give them these advantages that he should employ industry and some 
capital. The combination of these two means with the natural ad- 
vantages of the land never fails to work miracles, if one can speak 
thus of the necessary effects of a wise plan. 

It is a matter of covering with inhabitants a wild land and with 
harvests an uncultivated area. This enterprise is horribly trying for 
the isolated person who, left to his personal means, to his individual 
powers, sometimes more handicapped than assisted by a family still 
incapable of labor, subject to all the rigers of the seasons, with the 
whole range of the wilds to subdue; for him everything is difficult. 

It is difficult to recognize a fertile land advantageously located 
which would suit him for his farm. 
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It is difficult, after he has found such a place and has made his 
choice in spite of a thousand circumstances which make him irresolute, 
to know if this land is for sale and to whom he should apply to obtain 
the cession. How is he to come from the depths of the wood to seek 
a proprietor several hundred miles away and without knowing if he 
is disposed to sell nor what terms he will exact ? 

It is difficult for an isolated settler, without neighbors and without 
aid, to commence a settlement, to build a first cabin, to cut down the 
first trees, to clear the first acres. If several families transfer, as 
if by chance, their labors to distances which do not permit them to 
aid each other, their situation will be unhappy for a long time. But 
if they are gathered around a common center, they find from the 
beginning this immense advantage of mutual assistance, the founda- 
tion of society, everything done in common will become easy for 
each. 

It is difficult for a man who is not purely a savage to do without at 
least the first and simplest inventions of society. The man who lives 
on grain which he has sown needs a mill to reduce this grain to flour. 
If he does not absolutely have to have a mill to saw the logs which 
form his cabin, it would at least be useful to have a mill placed at his 
door to cut the trees into boards and from the beginning of his labors 
turn into a source of wealth what would be without that a useless 
burden. 

It is difficult for a new settler in the woods to give up entirely a 
certain number of objects which the habits of his past life have made 
necessary to him—his clothes, his farming tools, even his food— 
force him to desire sometimes things the forests cannot produce. A 
store for these objects of greatest necessity would be for him the most 
precious advantage, especially if in his relations with this store he 
were assured that they would not seek to abuse his need or his ignor- 
ance to engage him in ruinous transactions, actually too common in 
the country stores which border new clearings. Finally it is difficult 
for aman to prosper without the advantage of the moral aid of society, 
without education, without the maintenance of good order, without 
the supervision of laws. These salutary restrictions are necessary to 
his happiness and to his liberty. 

The art of forming settlements is only that of ironing out all these 
difficulties. By observing all that opposes the progress of settlements 
deprived of aid or poorly aided, it has been easy to recognize by what 
means one could make them succeed with certainty. 

(1) One who wishes to form a settlement above all should place 
himself or a faithful agent on the land where he wishes to attract 
inhabitants. 
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(2) He should add to the natural advantage of rivers and public 
roads cross roads and communicating roads which open access to all 
parts of the area to the new inhabitants. 

(3) He should have the land surveyed and subdivided into lots of a 
size proportioned to the customary demand, to the tastes, and to the 
needs of the settlers whom he wishes to attract. 

(4) He should publish in the public papers and make known in 
all ways the formation of a settlement and the advantages which it 
presents to those who wish to join it. 

(5) He should pay much attention to the location of the lots 
or farms which he sells to new settlers in such manner that by dis- 
tributing the population about equally over all the area, he makes 
all the parts equally valuable. He will secure nevertheless for the 
inhabitants the resources which they should expect from their mutual 
nearness and from that of a common center. For that purpose he will 
establish a number of central points proportionate to the extent of 
the territory which he wishes to people and to the number of settlers 
which arrive. 

(6) He will establish flour mills and sawmills and will place them 
in the manner most convenient for the new colony. These mechanical 
works will be erected either at the expense of the owners who sell 
them later or have them administered for their account, or even by 
ceding gratuitously the waterfalls and favorable sites for intelligent 
settlers who, encouraged by these advantages, will come to locate in 
the new settlement. 

(7) He will sacrifice some farms which he will give gratuitously, 
or at least on very easy conditions, to attract the first settlements and 
form a nucleus, a center of population. For those who come first 
to the land, although having to do everything for themselves and not 
receiving any aid, nevertheless will be called on to succor and aid all 
those who come after them. These certainly render an essential serv- 
ice to the settlement. 

(8) He will be especially attentive to the kind of men who will 
come to settle on his lands and, striving less to sell rapidly or at 
a high price than to sell with security, he will reject all settlers who 
do not given reasonable hopes by their industry and by their assidu- 
ity in working, for it must not be forgotten that the price of the 
farm sold should come from the land itself and that the solvency 
of the settler depends on the vigor of his arms. Inhabitants given to 
laziness or to bad conduct not only would be unable to meet their 
engagements but also would draw after them the rest of the colony 
into insolvency by throwing it into disorder and bad example. They 
will drive away the industrious settlers, who will not voluntarily 
become a member of a society where their persons and their property 
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may run risks. On the contrary the acquisition of a respectable 
family adds to the good reputation of a settlement and such a family 
even merits sometimes to be attracted by considerable advantages. 

(9) He will establish in the center of the colony stores supplied 
with all the objects necessary or suitable to the inhabitants and will 
see that they are sold to them at a reasonable price and without de- 
ception as to quality. In those same stores they will be able also to 
sell or exchange their surplus commodities without having to leave 
their firesides. For long absences always cause great loss of time 
and the occasion for a host of distractions which makes them lose 
the taste for work and industry. 

(10) He will see that the settlers always find at their doors a 
sufficient quantity of provisions for it often happens in the begin- 
ning of a settlement that the farmers’ lack of foresight and the sud- 
den abundance of a great number of newly arrived settlers occasion 
a scarcity of commodities which has more than once forced settlers 
to disperse and has destroyed without return a settlement which was 
beginning to prosper. 

(11) He will see that at an early date schools are established for 
the children and places of assembly for public worship. He will 
reserve lands for the salary of the schoolmaster and for the ministers 
of religion. He will see to the establishment of good justices of the 
peace and other public officials and to the repression of misdemeanors 
which disturb social order. 

(12) He will see that the settlers find close at hand animals of 
good breed. He even will advance to those whose good conduct 
will be a sufficient guarantee of their solvency, animals and imple- 
ments of labor. These advances will return to him with the price 
of the land itself or rather they will facilitate the return by giving 
to the settler the means of fertilizing the land. For it should not 
be forgotten that from this fertility should come all the assets which 
will form the payment for the land and the subsequent advances. 

One can conceive that these details require the entire services of 
one man and that to complete them he would have to have at his 
disposal a considerable capital. The ordinary estimate of the ad- 
vances necessary to enliven the settlement of 100,000 acres of land 
is from 20 to 25,000 dollars.7¢ 

One can cite as well-conducted model settlements, and at the same 
time as examples of success suitable to encourage imitators, the set- 
tlements formed in the state of New York by the Holland Company, 
represented in America by Theophile Cazenove, and those formed 


7% This was a very modest estimate. Evans states that in four years the Holland Land 
Company spent $128,000 developing lands which had cost $87,000 and received no return 
during that period. Evans, Holland Land Company, p. 40. Williamson spent even more 
extravagantly for the Pulteney company. 
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in the same state by the English house of Pulteney and company by 
Captain Williamson. 

The Holland company, which can be regarded as the largest land- 
owner which exists in the whole extent of the United States, has 
formed in the state of New York three settlements whose astonish- 
ing prosperity has just determined it to form a fourth in the state 
of Pennsylvania. These three settlements were begun in 1793 on 
lands bought in 1791 and 1792 at the price of 5 to 6 shillings New 
York currency. The direction was confided to three special agents 
under the authority of the general representative of this company. 
The principles of the administration have been liberal and at the 
same time prudent. The advances have not been spared whenever they 
had an obviously useful aim. The eagerness of the settlers to people 
these settlements is such that the farms were carried suddenly to the 
price of 2% and 3 dollars per acre, but they did not remain long at 
this rate and today, May, 1796, the demand is constant and the sale 
continual at 5 to 8 dollars per acre. Two of these settlements are 
formed on sections of land of about 130,000 acres, another on about 
70,000, two of them west and one east of the Mohawk River about 
300 miles from the city of New York. The fourth settlement of this 
company is to be formed in Pennsylvania on the river called French 
Creek. The first labors were carried out there in the spring of 1796. 
The reputation of the lands possessed by the Holland Company in 
the different parts of the Union and the known wisdom of their 
settlements already has attracted many demands for that being 
formed in Pennsylvania and its prosperity is not doubtful. 

The settlements of the English association of Pulteney and com- 
pany, represented by Captain Charles Williamson, are formed also 
in the state of New York between the northern boundary of Penn- 
sylvania and Lake Ontario. The acquisition made by this company 
goes back to the year 1792." At that time it bought from Mr. Rob. 
Morris 1,200,000 acres of land for the sum of 75,000 pounds. Captain 
Williamson, to whom the direction of the lands was confided, has 
used much intelligence and energy in the accomplishment of this 
mission. Two central settlements to which he gives, according to the 
American usage, the name of cities, several villages, mills, roads, 
bridges constructed, the navigation of rivers improved, and finally 
the first clearings executed by his orders and at his expense have 
given movement and life to these lands. These advances cost several 
thousand pounds, which must be regarded as added to the principal. 
But with what abundance this money has fructified, for one sees 
that by December 29, 1795, the sales amounted already to 987,000 
pounds New York currency, that is 2,467,000 dollars. What remains 


7 Actually the Pulteney purchase was made in 1791. 
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in the hands of Pulteney and company are 235,000 acres, not one of 
which will sell under 4 dollars and many are in demand at 7 and & 
dollars. The sales of this company are made at three years credit 
and the principal sums carry until the time of payment 7% interest. 
following the custom of the state of New York. This rent hypothe- 
cated on the safest mortgage which exists, that of a land which in- 
creases every day in cultivation and value, forms thus already an 
annual revenue of 172,725 dollars which is extinguished as the capital 
is paid.”® 

I have mentioned only the principal examples, those which are strik- 
ing from their magnitude and which, being known to all those who 
have lived in America, are certified by public notoriety. The same ex- 
perience is realized on a small scale in all the fortunes of individual 
Americans. There is none who has moved to unsettled lands, has 
given his time there, his industry and some small advances, who has 
not seen his property, whatever it is, double immediately in value by 
the mere fact of his presence and of the opinion of the facilities which 
will result for those who come to settle there after him, and few years 
have elapsed before this proprietor has realized several hundred per 
cent and reserved a section of land around him which becomes of great 
value and of which his farm is the central point. 

Thus with capital judiciously employed one is always master of im- 
proving a speculation on uncleared lands in the central states of the 
American Union. As I have said already it is a question only of 
digging a bed for the surplus population which constantly tends to 
overflow and whose habitual course is determined already toward 
these two states. The active speculator who decides on these advances 
and on these labors gathers more abundant and earlier fruits. He 
multiplies his capital in a few years and with incalculable speed for it 
is limited only by his own activity, his intelligence, and the reputation 
which he impresses on his lands. The lazy speculator realizes his 
profits more slowly but just as surely. The demand has to come to 
seek him if he has in his hands good locations. Already they are be- 
coming scarce, already it is uncommon to find, especially in Pennsyl- 
vania, a section of land in one piece of 100,000 acres or more. And 
yet it is necessary for one who wishes to make the advances for a large 
settlement to have around him a sufficient extent of property to re- 
ceive the profits on his advances, without which he would labor as much 
for his neighbors as for himself and spread injudiciously the sums 
which should give weight to his property. So there is no doubt that 


7 Talleyrand’s note: The author of this memoir possesses a very long letter from 
Captain Williamson himself in which he gives an account in an interesting manner of 
the system of settlement which he has formed and the rapid progress of his different 
settlements. This letter contains more details than the purpose of this memoir requires, 
but they are interesting to know for those who wish to acquire a more profound knowledge 
of the art of new settlements. 
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any man who possesses lands of this description has invested his funds 
in the most advantageous manner, for if he does not wish to engage 
himself in the enterprise of a settlement, he will be solicited con- 
tinually to sell by those who know the advantage of these enterprises 
and who will buy from him part at a great profit, sure of realizing 
still greater profits. 

Summarizing the purpose of this memoir I believe I have given an 
exact idea of speculations which can be made on uncultivated lands 
in the United States of America. I have announced that these specu- 
lations, still little known by most European capitalists, nevertheless 
were very well known, very extensive and already reduced to a regular 
system by all American proprietors and by a small number of rich 
Europeans who have participated in their success, but that this kind of 
speculation employs far from the quantity of money it is susceptible 
of employing and assures very great profits to those who wish to profit 
from this circumstance to undertake it. 

I have shown then on what principles these speculations were 
founded and I have shown that the population of America, growing 
with great rapidity and tending to spread over the lands not yet 
occupied, creates a constant demand which cannot be stopped and 
which should necessarily assure an advantageous resale to capitalists 
who have in their hands vast expanses of uncultivated lands. 

I have shown that there can be no danger in accumulating a large 
mass of this kind of property because it can neither deteriorate nor 
require any expense of preservation to the one who possesses it. 

I have shown that no other property was as solid nor as imperish- 
able. Passing then to the means of making the resale and of realizing 
the profits I have shown how, by the mere effect of time and of the 
natural population growth, the price of lands cannot fail to rise, I 
have compared the present price of American lands with the price 
which they will have when America is settled like Europe, and I have 
shown the annual increase which this calculation promises to the whole 
of the lands in the different states of the Union. Then reducing this 
calculation to the states of New York and Pennsylvania I have shown 
how much more rapidly these states approach such a density of popu- 
lation as that of France and England because they continually re- 
ceive the emigration of the northern states where the population is 
superfluous. The result of these figures has proved that the value of 
uncultivated land in these two states rises at a rate of about 20% per 
year which, adding to the capital, acts exactly in the same manner as 
a savings bank, but at a far higher compound interest and with in- 
finitely greater safety for the lender. Finally I have made known the 
art of doubling one’s capital much more quickly by means of forming 
settlements which, directing the population toward a particular point, 
enable you to enjoy in very few years increases which the land, left to 
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itself and the sole effect of time, would receive only more slowly 
although just as surely. 

In support of these developments I have cited generally known 
facts, examples of which, confirmed by a multitude of other par- 
ticular facts, go much beyond the calculations and reasoning which 
[ have presented. I have shown how the land had doubled in value 
in the hands of inactive speculators who awaited the rise brought 
about by time, and how it was increased more rapidly for those who 
added to the action of time the activity of their own industry and 
the advance of certain sums. 

All that I have included in this memoir—facts, reasoning, figures— 
is known to everyone in the United States of America. This theory 
is here the basis of every fortune. I believe it would be desirable 
for all the rich men of Europe to have their fortunes repose on as 
solid bases. 


Notes on rising land values (Notebook, pp. 215-20.) 


These notes are notes, letters, and extracts from letters from local 
officials and from the surveyor general of Pennsylvania, Mr. Ellicot, 
giving examples of land sales which illustrate the rising land values 
in Ontario, Otsego, Onondaga, and Herkimer counties in New York 
and in various parts of Pennsylvania. They are written in English. 


(Notebook, pp. 222-86.) 

Notes in French on conditions of land ownership in America, giving 
precautions to be taken when lands were purchased in states which 
did not permit foreigners to own lands, and on joint tenancy. 


Ideas on mortgages in America (Notebook, p. 286.) 


This is a short note in Talleyrand’s handwriting. 


Note on Saint-Domingue (Notebook, pp. 237-39.) 


The part of this island which Spain possessed and which she ceded 
to France is larger and as fertile as the old French part... . 

{Then follow statistics on the population, business, etc. from the 
registers of the administration of Saint-Domingue in 1789. | 

Such was the colony of Saint-Domingue in 1789, such it is no longer 
since iron and fire have destroyed everything, both men and things. 
But such it can become again and even double with the addition of 
the Spanish part if France adopts for its colonies a regime calculated 
on their products, their climate, and their population. 
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(Notebook, p. 287.) 

A short note on the possessions of European states in the West 
Indies which compares their business interests and the amounts which 
they have drawn from their colonies as a result. 

Talleyrand to Lord Landsdowne from Philadelphia, February 1, 1795 
(Notebook, pp. 274-85.) 


This is Talleyrand’s copy of the letter he wrote to Lord Landsdowne 
which was published by G. Pallain in La correspondance diplomatique 
de Talleyrand, la mission a& Londres (Paris, 1889). 


(Notebook, pp. 324-25.) 

Here are notes and figures on the location, size, density of popula- 
tion, and monetary system of the United States, and a table showing 
the value of American money in relation to English money. This 
table was taken from Thomas Cooper, Some Information respecting 
America (London, 1794). 
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